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I. INTRODUCTION: A SURVEY OF OTHER INVESTI- 
OATIONS CONCERNED WITH CONSTITUTIONAL 

TYPES 

Aiiln oiiinia wire imivenit iialuram oir|uiri*, quia alii 
urncilr*. ilii i>l»e»i »iml; alii crduli, nlli frufulinres; alii liumiili. 
alii ■»ii(itirc'; alim nihiriet, nli<tH rcuilma alvin rxcrreu Karri 
rpiiuinam nnn aliijiiam paricm corporis imlirrillam hahci-— 
Crhui, l,, Cap. Ilf. 

I he pcncrfll problem of the decree of concomitance between 
plivsifjur and psychological and temperamental characteristics 1ms 
claitnrd the attention ami interest of the medical profession since 
the (lavs ill Hippocrates. 'Dir purpose of cln«si[yinK patients within 
constitutional groups is extremely valuahle, if nil the basis of em¬ 
pirically verifiable evidence, tin* diagnostician can make a valid and 
reliable jndumml about a person's probable disposition toward and 
resistance ay'aiiM menial and physical disease. Whether wr have 
reached ibis sutw in ibe pmurc^s nt clinical knowleiluc is still open 
to mnMiun, 

An rvamination of the (ollnvviti^ systematic classifications of bodily 
types wliich plnsicians, psychohinists, hkilni'Ms, psychiatrists and 
nnilirnpomnrNts have claimed to exist and recdum'/.i; shows that 
there is e^rttiially a proportional nl;uiniis|iip between different con- 
trasinJ hmlilv s^’iiu'ijI*-. P/irhVnlary dots this apply to the bodily 
cavities ami the d<'ve|o|minii of the limbs. 

ffericr, mw can detect anions the descriptive terms classified in 
Column I of Table I a certain consistency of relationship between 
rhe bodily cavities and the extremities, the former narrow, and flic 
latter Miniewliat lenprbeniab Similarly, the terms in Column 2 refer 
to a drwiiption of the proportions between relatively laruc bodily 
Cavities and Oinrlnml cxirenuties. In the third column ihc terms 
refer j'rnrrally i<> a relatively balanced .symmetrical relationship be¬ 
tween the devidnpvnmt of lnnb lvnuth and the bodily cavities, In 
tile last Column air ipoupi'd llw U‘1 Ills used ill t\pe classifications 
wlwie vi'ielual function 1 ' have been sufficiently marked to justify 
the i(.imint' of a (Mificnl.u type. 1 

’ I’IimiiikIimiii mir Milniei|iirlil ili"i mooli wc ivill speak of ''lype ill tlie 
neiur (tun Kfrorliiiirr ntulr i •>!:iimI* it , vi/, n rliiiraricriiMlinn •>( ibnse 
individual* mii'iiouiiiu n uriiup in which a ccrlnin empluiiir rnndsiencv of 
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Some of these classifications have been related by their authors, 
either explicitly or implicitly, to certain characteristic dispositional 
classifications. In referring to n smnewhat similar summary of 
cmistitntirmal concepts, Wertheimer and ricsketli (74) state that 

. . . il mnv appear Inappropriate, or even unjuit, to cliarl 
sitlc by side, the rlnsninil tniriliinnji) types of Hippocrates, the 
nuimtitir-MinlMilic system of Coras, the esthetic mythological 
analogies of the English snthrniiologisl Walker, the dogmatic 
pnthnUigicnl "on»l>in3!»i>n»" of iJc Giovanni, anti the clinical 
anthropometric findings of Mnnnuvricr, Viola, Brugseli and 
Dnvruprin, the lir i 111 a in inliiilivc divisions of fugnuri noil Ilia 
pupils which have been put to clinical hkc by Julia * Doner, 
the pathological-anatomical observations of KokiinmVl, Beneke 
and Kmulrnl, the anntomical types of Mills and Stock a rd, and 
the careful clinical descriptions of the psychiatrist Kretschmer. 

At the same time it is this very diversity of approach with the 
similarity „i described patterns which makes Mich a cl n«j;ificn I imi all 
the more instructive. It might appear that wr have advanced very 
little in this matter of constitutional classifications beyond verifying 
the intuit inns of tin* ancient*; and adding synonymous terms in sup¬ 
port of tile? Hippocratic division of Immoral types. However, wr 
have gained considerably in our knowledge of the interrelations of 
the nmulogivnl entities and of their interdepemlcncr with somatic 
pattern, It is not surprising that within recent years we find a 
greater variety of constitutional groupings; as our knowledge of ihr 
functions of the activity of the mitminmic nervous system and u( 
the glands of internal secretion has advancnl, we should he in a pom- 
tion to understand better newly discovered correlations between 
morphology and characteristics of personality anti temperament. Fur¬ 
ther delimit at ion id types would he a natural sequence. 

In certain eases it is possible to trace the evolution of some of 

physical ,jr piychirnl «|unli«ir< renders llunc belonging (« (hat group rpmli- 
mtivcly distinct from people belonging in other groups. The type-no me 
U merely a alutrlhoml description of n reduction of diverse phenomena 
possessing srune common dcnnminntur. This approach is cmnitlcrnblv 
differem from that of Signml wliirh Kretschmer (JH) criticizes and. from 
the intcrpretnclvc analytical npprunch ol lirssoir (in) (it) with Sub in- 
l>n rlitc teleological cl n ns'i lien lion of mankind into “SeiintiMrnwWn," “J.cis- 
curifc^rttertficirert, 11 ami "f.cben*mcnu - h/ , n." The Jiuildpliriry **/ type <on- 
crplioiis in iiulicoicil in Allpori nnd Vernon (I), Khiver 02) (13). nnd 
Kuhn (29). 
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these classifications. For instance, a special anthropometric irch* 
nique was devised lor clinical purposes in 1654 by Johanna SieiV 
mundi Elsholzius who anticipated by some 200 years the work o! 
Achille di Giovanni, founder of the modern amhrnfwfrteicc «*'hou 1 
o 1 whom the outstanding advocates have subsequent I v been Viola 
Rnd Nicola Pcncle. The type-classifications ol Sigaml, MacAulifl*' 
and others of the French school can he traced to the invrili»:aic‘r,n* 
ol F. Thomas de Troisvevre who published the result^ ol his nb 
servntions in 1821. Moreover, the essential ideas underlying ihr 
classifications of Bean (3) and Bryant (6) and the ofaervation* 
of Mills (48) can be found in the work of Spipclius who in 1612 
described ft ratio between intestinal and body length. In 1765 de 
Hacn became interested in the possibility of a relationship between 
disease and variations in the positions of the internal organs whilr 
Treves (69), in 1886, in the course of a series nf lecture* on the 
intestinal canal and peritoneum in mamnlia, classified type* «*f in 
tcstincs according to whether they belonged to carnivores or herbi¬ 
vores, This means of classification was formulated on the bail's »»f 
the results of a systematic examination of the nhilnminnl vbcm nf 
approximately 200 species of animats. It is clear that the number nf 
attempts to classify bodily types has rapidly increased within receni 
years. 

The general 9tudy of constitutional build or "liabiiu*"- a term 
in good standing in constitutional medicine—has hren approached 
from different points of view. Kretschmer (35) gives a clue sin to 
how these methods of dingnosing bodily-types and personality-!vpiM 
may he classified. They may be regarded as falling within the fol¬ 
lowing groups: 

1. The clinical diagnosis of psychoses, c.g. schizophrenia and 
manic depressive psychosis. 

2. The diagnosis of bodily types by means of constitutional in¬ 
dices ( Somametric diagnosis). 

3. The diagnosis of bodily types by means of clinical observation 
(Somascopic diagnosis). 

4. The diagnosis of bodily types on the basis of a combination 
of observation^ techniques and metric measurements (Scopowefrir 
diagnosis). 3 


•Suggested hy author. 
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5. The diagnosis 0 / personality types by means of "autodiagnosis," 
where tile subject answers quest ions prescnteil either during an inter- 
view or when answers arc expected in response to a paper and 
pencil test, 

6. The diagnosis of personality types by means of the observa¬ 
tion of behavior. 

7. The diagnosis nf personality types by means of a combination 
id the two preceding methods. 

Kretschmer's own classification nf pvknics, athletics and lepto- 
snmes or asthcnics with tbr diatheses nf manic-depression and schizo¬ 
phrenia corresponding to the first and last named groups is itself a 
typology that has stimulated much research in the field of abnormal 
psychology. According to Kretschmer it is quite possible to classify 
normal personalities into two groups of cyclothyiiics and sclmothymcs 
corresponding in a general way to the pyknic-asthenic bifurcation. 

llefnre considering this typology further it is important to have a 
clear understanding nf wliat is meant by “constitution" in this 
f*«ay. It is an ambiguous term. It may be defined as the total 
somatic pattern characteristic of an individual nnd which is a re¬ 
sultant of the interaction nf both genotypic and partiiypic factors, 
Those factors more decidedly genotypic, arc relatively fixed in 
character and form at the time of the fertilization nf the egg-cell: 
those more decidedly parntypic arc changing every moment of our 
lives and tints on the whole are more amenable to environmental 
conditioning than the genotypical group. Impressed another way. 
the genotypical contributions to individual development may be re¬ 
garded as one's inherited "d\\i<iqe.‘‘ Without necessarily commit¬ 
ting ourselves at present concerning the reliability of correlation be¬ 
tween physiognomic appearance and psvehic factors, we. wish to indi¬ 
cate that the term "constitutional build" nr its synonym "constitu¬ 
tional hahiius" refers to the visible somatic structure. 

Ilntil empirical checks on Kretschmer's work were made, the 
strictly experimental method had been little applied to the problem 
of determining what were the psychological equivalents rtf various 
body types. It is true that our information had been the fruits of 
analytic insight, but milv on the descriptive level. Thus a new phase 
in wliat can be irrmrd "experimental clinical diagnosis" was at hand. 
It is impossible to rite anything hut the smallest fraction of the vast 
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amount of work that has been done in this hut an a\ 

tempt has been made to select representative samples r ,j rr^rarrh n> 
indicate the present trend ot ihnuglu and rxprrimrnuif'n. 

The work of van dcr Horst (71) hat indicated an rmpha«h in 
the direction of investigating the differences in the MMiMiri-ntninr 
and perceptunl rcnctions of subjects clarified according in Kret¬ 
schmer's constitutional schema. Muna (Ifl) and Enke (Id) uju*d 
the Rorschach test and found that the lepumwie* gave siudied 
"kinesthetic answers," replying in o less emotional and im»r<* wiphssii- 
ented way then did the pyknic*. The former were inclined in &ee 
the representations as wholes while to the pyknic* the figure* were 
more prominent in detail. The subjectivity of the r»|ww*« wan 
in favor of the schizothymes. Scholl (62) Inchifttoscojricaliv cxpmtd 
colored figures to see whether color or form was more diagnmlh. oi 
one group of people than of nnothcr. Those classified as cyrhiihvinrs 
were more sensitive to color while ihc schizothymes relied mure mt 
form as the basis for their judgments. Kiblcr (30) and Enfer (13) 
verified these conclusions. Enke (14) has also contributed data con¬ 
cerning differences in the affcctivity of the three contMliilinnnl tvptf* 
revealed in the psycho-galvanic reflex experiment. Pfabler (SO) 
believed that differences in pcrscvcrativc ability sufficientlv differ¬ 
entiated the personality groups of schizothymes and cyclnlHymitt. 
the former being strong nnd the latter weak pencvcfatnrs. This in- 
vestigntor considered that these differential reactions could he dis¬ 
covered among children as young as ten or eleven. 

Russian studies seem to have stressed differential p*)chmnuinr 
responses and physiological functions when subjects were clarified 
according to the Kretschmer inn typology. Whatever mnv he the 
limitations of the experimental methods 4 of these workers it appears 
that the leptosomes arc more perseverative, stereotyped, alls tract, 
analytic, intensive, suppressed and subjective in their feelings, while 


* J ellt/Fe (28) notes that in 1922, one writer hod collected 3,000 ililea 
In Inc literature of the field of consiiimlonnl medicine. Since 1917 , Juliui 
Bauer and his co-workcra have been annotating nil the liiliHourajdtiral 
references in medical Bclencc on this topic and within the period nf ihrre 
years—1928, 1929 nnd 1930—alone, 3,000 separate studies are IUi«ct. 

Kretschmer (38) points out that the difficulties attendant npnrt rx|«rrI- 
mentlng with personality or clinical (ypeB arc common to all farms of 
statist leal nad experimental work. Where the data me collected In the 
study of ''naturwlsscnschaflllchen Problems" variables are difficult m 
identify, vary and control. 
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the pyknic* .nr *o.r. t hangrahlr nnd emotionally naive/ Sur¬ 
vey's hv WmiImim t'}\ I .Hid Fnkr (IS) (l(i) indiiair rlin-r in- 
im<iKiu;! tliAiHiigh -lodir* >»( prr«rplinn span, readi'in 
lime*, ulntMi itm», ">|';*1 t imy-»i,ili»{»k<rii*' nr "cleavage caparitv," sensi¬ 
tivity in i'iImi and Imho, word awk'ialinn*, afkctivily tested In 
mran* »d sltr p-A. hng-thamV rrflrv, lapping rate, handwriiinn and 
intelligence. I'-uin ul.irlv irpirscniainr of ibis ivpr «•! approach arc 
the rrnilii trt.«i<ir<! hv Fnkr (Hi). For instance, compared with 
pifciiu'*, leplominrs *lu.wrd more "cleavage capacity," were mure 
pernrrativr, Mnnaiiml lirlirr, anil were more theoretical and 
abstract in thrir thinking. Ajir dificirncrs were incniise.ipirniial *n 
far ns die remit* were concerned, 

Krrinhmrr ami Kukr t'V >) have investigated the psycho-motor 
and affective characteristics of athletics whmr ages rrmced from 
lf» to /»S. lVr-ni» of thi» phv-iipie appear in he ijiiier, slow and 
rrllrctivr. Thrv ace Maid in their method of expression, gesture* and 
gait. Their lumdvvriiin;:, indimtrs an absence nf complete niulnr re- 
bxaiMiu. Tliev air mi) i»nii*e.ihl\ creative ur imaginative. Tempera* 
mcni.dlv ihrv air stable and *ti«lid with a minimal sensitivity to 
stimuli: »fim l-nk adaptability, show great persistence, are limited 
menialh arid socially and in all r.\|)rriinrni:il situaiinns reveal the 
Inn if nail m| "visii»sit>" m general sluggishness. On dir basis nf 
ibis and proimi* irsranhrs ilir author* summarize as in Tahir lit 
tlie characteristic irinprr.imrnial and di-r:nr eniilirs nf ilie three 
constitutional groups, piknic*, n thirties and IcptoMimrs. 

In Ante lira srvrml investigations have hern made wlirie groups 
of siilijfvis were classified cnii'-iiiotiMii.dh aivonliiur to Krrt'cbmer'* 
typology/ These impiirirs may he conveniently divided into three 
groups: the first inclndrs various attempts to verify some nf Kret¬ 
schmer's claims l»v determining the degree of correlation between 
pliysjipie mid psychosis, < If thr-r ilir researches nf Wertheimer 
aild llr-krih (74). Farr (171. Shaw (h.l), < r;iivt'\ (20), Camp 

l A ilinromth »m\rv •<( ilir rvpn inimlnl crmll* otiiniurd l«y (icon an 
Ihvtsilgnior* H|i|'rm* in a *rrir» .if |iaprr« nliinl l»y Kuril ( in) I'falilcr 
(59) riiMllllMUfI 3 trllglliv p|p*riitali«i|» anil eiiciijnr nf nnrriil ivpr itirnric'. 

‘We 9CC lli'l lirrr idiii mini \siiti ilir niJiii rrsranhri dealing willi t)ir 
wider prnldrtM nf lhr rrlaii>>u*hi|i lirinmi |iln«ii|iir in umer.il and eliniai- 
lerhlin of permnalitv; rr|<rr»rmm»s.-r >.{ ihi> apprnai'li arr dir Jnve»ii- 
R9(l<i|n of Patclsoii |(W). Mlrlilnn 11ri«|l*inlrf N'irr:ir.m ,V' Cm- 

reti (SJ), (iarreii A; Krll««rt <IVi 
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hell (8) anil Hurcltard (7) are the most prominent. The second 
group includes studies which examine the differential responses of 
pyknics, athletics, and asthenics tested in respect of such mental and 
psychomotor functions as digit memory span, general information, 
withdrawal attitude, "Spaltuiifisfahigkcit cancellation of letters 
nnd numbers, rate of tapping, speed of writing, color fusion and re¬ 
action times. The work of Mohr and Guncllach (49) and of 
Klinchcrg, Ascii and Hlock (31) typifies this approach. Since the 
last named were careful to observe certain statistical criteria and 
used as subjects those who were homogeneous in respect of age, 
socio-economic stntus, intelligence and educational background, it is 
necessary to consider their work further. A group of 153 male col¬ 
lege students and another of 175 female college students were divided 
into pyknic and leptosomic categories. The subjects belonging to 
each of these two classifications were tested in such functions as 
cancellation of numbers, incidental memory, "Spaltungsftihigkeit,’' 
digit memory span, mental ability, scholastic aptitude nnd with¬ 
drawal attitude. Concerning the results ol the performances of the 
male group it was found that all the correlations between the mental 
tests were too low to be considered significant, with no evidence of 
a central factor of general ability running through them. Using 
three different methods of classifying their subjects into the pyknic 
and lcpiosomc. groups, the investigators found no reliable differences 
between these groups on any one mental test. Concerning the female 
group of subjects, Klinchcrg, Asclt and Block found that 

The corrections of llic lest results ami four physical indices 
were low, for the most part unreliable, nnd often contrary in 
trend to whnt might he expected from the Kretschnrcrinn 
schema. An imcllicencc lest administered along with this 
battery also showed ncglipihle relationship to physical criterin. 7 

It was concluded that on the whole the results negated the Kret¬ 
schmer theory. The following statement bv the authors implies a 
recognition of the shortcomings of the choice of functions investi¬ 
gated ; 

The present study furnishes negative evidence concern inn 
the presence of two |isyehnluK»cnl types in the normal popula¬ 
tion, This conclusion must, of course, he Interpreted while keep¬ 
ing in mintl the limitations of this ntlcmpt, particularly with 


T Op. ell,, p. 209. 
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reference to (he number of subject* and (he tatine of mrrtoJ 
functions. It is possible that (he proposed ivpr* differ in (hrir 
reactions to situations with which we iliil n*«l deal * 

The authors point out the differences in die experimental .tpprn^li 
and treatment of the results by German and American invT^s^tun*, 
at the same time they summarize some of the mil "Undine i-nlm*. 
which in their opinion obscure the conclusions »*( dir (teun.m-. 
These are: 

(a). Heterogeneity of ape, intelligence, social rt<*u«>mu ,m*I 
educational backgrounds, and sex. 

(£>), Unknown test reliabilitcs. 

(c). Absence of measures of dispersion and of the ■*iKnifiv:.tjm , r 
of differences between measures. 

The criticisms arc pertinent and valid. In concluding ibrii inter¬ 
pretations, Klineberg, Asch and Mock state that 

While it would be premature, at prcicni, to regard Krri- 
schmcr's types as another ballet of ghostly categories. (he ic- 
suits of the present investigations, with the me of methods 
more careful than those of Kretschmer's group, htuc consis¬ 
tently failed to provide evidence for the presence of type* 
which (hey claim to have found. The typology may still he 
important in cases of marked maladjustment, but we have tint 
been able lo find In it any psychological significance in ihe rase 
of the normal blotypes. 0 

It should he remembered however that despite their more accurate 
control of variables unheeded by the German workers, these three 
investigators have assumed that it is possible to indicate (.fir differ¬ 
ential responses of these constitutional and psychological types .w»My 
on the basis of performances in such tasks a9 perceptual recognition, 
memory span and genera! information. 10 Along with the above 

‘Op. cii„ p. 13J. 

‘Op, cil., p, 215, 

l0 The error involved may be due to the unlikely hypothesis ihm the»r 
functions are significantly related to more complex [lernunaliiy trails; nr it 
may be largely n function of the experimental method. C'nncerniow ihr 
latter possibility, Kretschmer (38) writes: 

"The mnihematlcnl-cxpcriutentol method aiiffcr* from a much greater 
dearth of fnem, and from the purely empirical at midpoint, It in vari¬ 
ably amounts to n clumsy abstraction which at best hnlnie* a small 
number of factors from _n complex of factors nod treats them at 
representative af nn infinitely more complex object" (pp 
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mentioned study much of the German work has overlooked the 
significance of an essentially fundamental hypothesis underlying 
Kretschmers presentation of the relationship between constitutional 
build and qualities of temperament or personality. Whether he is 
concerned with psycho-pathological or the more normal psycho¬ 
logical types, Kretschmer considers the total personality patterns 
and not isolated psychological traits with little relation to the 
integrated personality. Thus to justify or destroy the Krctschnicrian 
classifications on the basis of evidence referring to tile relatively 
simple tasks of perception, memory, discrimination and motor skills 
is to overlook the importance of such characteristics as affcctivity, 
social leadership, extraversion and ascendance. These last named 
qualities arc significant clues in the classification of the psychological 
types claimed to he associated with definite constitutional patterns. 
Whereas experimental psychology has supplied us with data con¬ 
cerning the differential responses of subjects belonging to the pyknic, 
lcptosoniic and athletic groups, we arc not justified in concluding 
that because these results arc not obtained under other conditions 
the Krctsclmicrinn classification should be considered fundamentally 
fallacious. Certainly in all such investigations a careful analysis 
should he made of the kind of psychological functions to he tested 
and the degree with which they arc related to the general patterns 
described by Kretschmer, the conditions under which the experi¬ 
mental methods arc conducted, the methods of classifying the sub¬ 
jects into the constitutional types, the adequacy with which scien¬ 
tific procedures arc effected, and the interpretation of the results: 
hence, the above quotation is at the same time a pertinent criticism 
of the work of others in the field, as well as one of partial self 
condemnation in respect of the methods and aims of a type of re¬ 
search which "... furnishes negative evidence concerning the 
presence of two psychological types in the normal population." 11 

The third group of American investigators in this field have 
studied a miscellaneous set of problems. Dividing his subjects 
into pyknics, athletics, and asthenics hv the application of the Pig- 
net Index, Pillslmry (60) found "that the average grades of the 
pyknic students were uniformly lower than for the athletic and 
asthenic groups, and that more of the. pyknics dropped out of rol- 

'‘KlinelierR, Aseli & Block. Op, (it., pp. 21-1-21$. 
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lege before finishing than did lllrtfe of thr oilin' U|^.“ Travi*. 
Malamud and Thayer (6$) /mind ibn wbrn n nr 

made with groups of normal speakers, a majority of mntrrci* "fell 
into the leptosomc and leptosomtsnfhlrdc grmij*.' 

In Odessa, Krnsuskv (34} studied 1M male children wla^r agr* 
ranged from eight to fifteen. In view nf the im|'lira!iom and as¬ 
sumptions involved in this study, it is worthwhile lo druojr some 
attention to it. Of the total group, Krnsuskv wa> able i,< ihngni^e 
29 as pyknic, 28 as asthenic and 43 belonging in a mivd group. 
He was able to correlate a clearly described cyclrilhvmii; tempera¬ 
ment with the pyknic constitution and an equally clear vchizotliymic 
pattern in the case of the leptosomc*. The cyctoihvmr* ‘hnwetl 
fluctuations of joyful and depressing mood*. T'licry were Mihjrci tn 
angry flare-ups and then sorry for what had hern *aid and dr*nr. 
They were affable and altruistic, good humored, realistic and easily 
excited; they bnd a tendency to dominate oilier*, were vrrv lively 
in their expansive moods and showed indecision in action. Thr 
schizothymcs were characterized by their lack of humor, ihrir *rnall 
circle of friends, a genera! inhibition of emotional rxciicrrtrnr, a 
tendency to repress such emotions ns joy and Mirniff, an rgnj«.m 
displayed in action, n tendency towards subjectivhm and pliant »*y 
and "an absence of directness of behavior and menial muh^.k," 
Probably because these children lived a good deal apart in ilieir 
own world of phantasy there was a sharp contrast hetwmi the 
external world and their own, Krasuskv thought it pm-ihlr to 
divide the children he observed into two clashes: 

1. Those who were active, energetic, and expansive, arid who 
strove to dominate others in work nnil play, 

2. Those who were weak and passive and who had a marked 
capacity for phantasy or autism. 

In the whole group the author found only six athletics, While he 
raised the question whether the athletic type is nothing hut a 
fluctuation between the asthenic and pyknic types, he himself j-avc 
no direct answer although the affirmative implication is rather self- 
evident. He accordingly included his small group of children iliag- 
nosed ns athletics in the mixed group, He found no ciiaraciciftiifc 
personality or character traits among the athletics. Aiming the 
asthenics there was a grenter tendency towards UiherculuMs than in 
any other group, In order to emphasize the classification on the 
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basis of temperament, Krn.su.sky drew up a schedule cif thirty-two 
trait descriptions characteristic of the cyclothymic and schizuthymic 
types. Teachers were consulted in obtaining this information. 
Krasusky concluded his observations as follows: 

1. Kretschmer's classification of people into physical and tem¬ 
peramental types has been verified aiming school children. 12 

2. Among girls, constitutional and temperamental types are just 
■as evident as among hoys. 19 

3. With deviations from the regular constitutional types of 
physique, there are to he scon corresponding changes of eharacter- 
oloRi'cal types, 

4. The explication of the fundamental types of physique among 
school children has great significance for both teaching and medi¬ 
cine. As the teacher and doctor may know, the individual child 
can he treated according to whatever constitutional group with its 
characteristic traits of temperament he belongs, 

Ssuchnrcwa and Ossipowa 1 ' 1 claim that children with schiV.othymic 
reactions arc of an asthma-athletic build; they arc musical and excel 
in literature. Those with cyclothymic reactions have a pvkno-atltlctic 
physique; among these it is difficult to find musical or literary 
ability although there seems m he present a well developed sense 
ol motor rhythm together with outstanding drawing and technical 
skill. 

In a separate investigation, Ossipowa (.55) concluded that the 
morphological and charade rohigical formations begin in early child¬ 
hood and that types can he recognized in both dimensions at this 
stage of development. The largest number of imbeciles in the group 
of males studied belonged to the dysplastic group. A correlative 
study carried out by Ssucharcwa (65) with girls, ages 8-14, as 
subjects, showed that the pyknic type was the most universal with 
a like preponderance of children with cycloid characteristics. 

With the work of Selilesingrr, Nissen. Weidenreieh, Chaillou and 
MacAuliffe, we arc introduced to another physical type, the "cury- 
somc," which apparently can he distinguished from the leptnsnmes 

“Despite Jvrammky’K ndiiiiltcd innltilily In ritnliliih validly ritlirr die ily«- 
plnutir or nililelir lypi*H. 

“Krasunky mention* dial the cane wiih whirli die types can lie rernni'Detl 
nrrxmft boy* and girl* may tie due in die absence nf leeontljry mot rlnimc- 
terlilici. 

“Quoted by Miller (+7). 
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and pyknics. Eurysomcs arc cl.tv-tiled pum^nlv on ifir l' n--. »»j »hc 
shape of the head, the development of vnuin iceih ami 'Mr j r ,« 
bone, the shape of the forehead ami the u^al 

estimated by means of linear facial m^urnimni^ 1,1 S ,r ‘ r 
Weidenreieh (72), Nfe&tn (54) adopt* the. r«uu lllW 

categories and describes the leptnsome? face a** small, nvjl and I'm^h 
in appearance, that of the "curyMwnr," broad and *Wt. With r»*b 
of these apparently typical cranial and facial cla^ilicalinn« ilu*rr i* 
an accompanying general constitutional build hut always with rrfrs 
ence to the basic features of the "Grecliictshadcl," In ihe om* r<j she 
leptosomc there is the long, elongated graced id lv*««Sv and '•mall 
sloping shoulders- The curysome has n slimier itlncky Umlv wiili 
a broad trunk and shoulders. Various attempts have been mads* to 
discover the validity of these classifications among children and 
adults nnd to estimate the degree of corrrspondense between tile*«r 
classifications with other types such as those of Sigaud and Kret 
schmer. Nissen considers that lcptosomcs can be readily rcCMJBni/^d 
in childhood and that at the age of eighteen adolctfcnix. can be 
classified as pyknics although this type is nm entity recognized vintil 
the subject has reached the age of thirty or forty; athletic-., hr 
maintains, do not appear until the end of pubescence. lit* holds that 
Sigaud's respiratory type cannot be accurately determined among 
boys or girls before the sixteenth or fifteenth year although the 
muscular type can be easily detected in fifteen year old girl* and in 
sixteen year old boys. However, after reviewing the work nf oilier 
investigators, Nissen concludes that Sigaud's classification nf om- 
stitntionnl types cannot be accurately applied 10 children and i* 
not recommended before the age of fifteen in the case of girU jmr 
before that of sixteen when boys me considered. On the contrary 
he believes that the determination of leptosomes and euryveuncs 
among children of age nine to ten years gives satisfactory results; 
this particular classification, lie maintains, would be valid for both 

sexes and for, all rnecs, 

Schlesingcr (61) presents n somewhat different viewpoint, Hr 
draws attention to the fact that not only is there considerable «vrr> 
-lapping of types in early childhood and in infancy but that fine 
type, in the course of phylogenetic development, may become an 
entirely different one at a Inter stage. He holds that (lie IcpinioJnr 
type corresponds with the cerebral type; it is most frequent among 
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boys around the ages of 13 and 14, hut it soon develops into the 
respiratory type. lie notes that the early sexual development of 
girls produces a greater degree of variability of the general consti¬ 
tutional pattern than it does among boys. 

If more evidence is needed to convince one of the hopelessness of 
arriving at any clear cut impressions concerning the classification 
of children into types, one must read Schlc.singcr further when he 
reports that within the first half year the pyknic type and the gen* 
cral ciuysomc picture with a broad thick-set appearance occurs just 
ns frequently as its antithesis, the lcptosome. In the third year 
ol life the pyknics arc more frequent than the so-called average 
type for it is the pyknic type that gives the age of infancy its char - 
dcierislic stamp. In the second decade there is an increase in the 
slumber of pyknics, nn increase that is much greater with girls 
both during and after puberty. From the foregoing, the general 
conclusion is reached that the pyknic type is the most prevalent 
among the young children. Sehlcsinger draws attention to the 
possibilities that temporal displacements in the growth of the physical 
pattern resulting from racial characteristics, of activity in sport 
causing extensions of the constitutional pattern among young people, 
and of pathological processes involving the growth of definite en¬ 
docrine organs, are not always obviously expressed in changes of 
physical configuration. Wcidcnreich finds no practical use for the 
concepts of respiratory nr digestive types, preferring to use the terms 
''Icpuisoinc" and "curysomc," although he docs not mean these to be 
regarded as the equivalents of the discarded terms. It should he noted 
that his observations regarding Sigaud's classification were exclusively 
linked on his study of adults. The investigations of Ledcrer, Ilauer 
and Motschnn ,B do not justify the use of Sigaud’s concepts with 
young children as subjects. According to Chaillou and MncaulifTc , ° 
the cerebral and muscular types begin to develop at the end of 
pubertyt leptosnmes can he distinguished from curysomes in early 
childhood. 

In n thorough examination of the bio-typologies of such authori¬ 
ties as Kretschmer, Wirrsmn, Herman, Penile and Jaenseh, Willemv 
(77) used Kretschmer's typology in classifying juvenile delinquents 


'"(iiioinl l»y Weidcl) rrirli, Op. til. 
"’fJuiUcil l»y Ninneii, Op. til. 
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in South Africa. The personality characteristic" ami cHimium! 
of youths belonging to one group were charadetmitaUy different 
from those of lads belonging to another group. I’m rumple. be- 
cause of their cgoccntricily, fearlessness, and lack of *cru|dr«. 

athletics have a poor social prognosis. The tap!omme rarrlullv anil 
systematically plans his delinquent acts which lie usually commit-* 
alone, while the delinquencies of lire jtjknic generally t,ikr slip form 
of sexual excesses, alcoholic intemperance, ami leadership of criminal 
gangs. 


Summary 

1. A survey of the historical development nl ilir clamfivatium* «it 
bodily types reveals n certain consistency of interpretation nl a 
proportional relationship between contrasted bodily segment". It u 
thus possihlc to trace the evolution of some of the-* classification*. 

2. The diagnosis of bodily types can be made by means nf mr.iMirr^ 
tnents and their combination (Soinamctric diagnosis), by clinical n!t- 
servations (Somascopic diagnosis), and by a combination nf rthwirva. 
tional techniques and metric measurements (Sm/rnmetric Jiiujnofnn). 
Each of these methods lias been applied in the differential ion nf 
pyknics, athletics, and leptosomes. 

3. Personality types can be differentiated on the basis <»f data 
supplied by an individual's self-diagnosis (aututlingnmis), by iib^rva 
tions on his behavior by others, or by a combination nf both these 
methods. 

4. The advent of Kretschmer's conclusions concerning the plivsieal 
and personality classification of patients has stumilaird many c\tm. 
sive experimental investigations to prove or disprove the validity nf 
correlations between constitutional and temperamental characteristu-. 

5. Empirical attempts to discover differential responses on the pan 
of Kretschmer's constitutional groups have been confined to cer¬ 
tain mental and sensori-motor functions such as word associations, 
memory span, “cleavage capacity,” tapping rale, color fusion, per¬ 
ception span, reaction times, "perseveration," cancellation of number-, 
and performances on standardised mental tests. While the v.mrln- 
sions formulated from these results aid us in obtaining a clearer 
conception of the psycho-motor responses of the subjects belonging 
to each constitutional type, the data supplied are inadequate am 1 
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irrelevant as criteria for an added understanding of personality with 
its "complex, well-structured systems of attitudes and traits.” 

6. European investigators have found that pyknics arc more sus¬ 
ceptible to color than either leptnsnmes or athletics; their associa¬ 
tions arc more colored hy feeling than arc those of subjects belonging 
to either of the other two groups; they excel in the description of 
details, (,'nmparrd with Irptosomes, pyknics are more synthetic, ob¬ 
jective and adaptable in their mental disposition while their motor 
coordination is also superior. In handwriting, pyknics tire freer, more 
labile and e.vpnnsivc than Icptosnmcs Compared with pyknics, lep- 
tosomes are more sensitive to form; their ability to dissociate is more 
marked and they arc more "persfiverative" in their associations; their 
descriptions arc subjectively determined; they arc emotionally re¬ 
stricted, analytical, abstract, inelastic, and they find it difficult to 
relax. 

7. American investigators have failed to reach such convincing 
conclusions. Klineherg, Asch and Block found no significant rela¬ 
tionships between physique as determined hy Kretschmer’s three con¬ 
stitutional groups anil many of the mental and sensor!-motor perfor¬ 
mances reported in the European studies. Molir and Ciundlach found 
only slight differences between the performances of three constitu¬ 
tional groups, and suggest that asthenic* and athletics should not lie 
grouped together within a single category. 

Kretschmer and Kobe have revealed the psycho-motor and affective 
characteristics of athletics contrasted with those of pyknics and lep* 
tosomes. 

8. (laterally, American researches have observed the necessity for 
controlling variables and have presented their data in a more adequate 
statistical manner than European clinicians have done. 

0. German investigations have failed to recognize the necessity for 
controlling such variables as boinogcnritv of race, age, intelligence, 
sex, and socio-economic status. Moreover, the ambiguous criteria 
for recognising the constitutional types, together with the subjec¬ 
tivity of judgments, have made it vert dilYivuli m iluplieale situations 
to test the validity of Kretschmer’* classification. 

10. 'Where subjects have hern pscclmfic patients it lias been shown 
that in general there is a positive correlation between ivpes of 
physical habitus and ihc schizophrenic and manic-depressive syn¬ 
dromes. 
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U- Attempts have been made to correlate Kretschmer'* lyre* wish 
other physical types such as those of Signtn!. Opinion* i^nllu! con¬ 
cerning the degree of correspondence. 

12’. There is a discouraging confusion of thought sonertnim: dir 
ugc when Kretschmer's consiiiutitm.il types can he mount 'd. 

13. Despite many attempts to divide subjects into pvkiiii*, 

somes, and athletics on the basis of either w'npoiiimiv or *h! 1 i.hik 1 mV 
observations, the degree of overlapping between »»»-iVrs it 

practically impossible to agree upon the validity ui ,im mir uni- 
stituttonal index to separate these types. This may hr due either 
to the inadequacy of the indices or to the presence o( heterogeneous 
variables that cannot be conveniently controlled. 

14. In the majority of the investigations surveyed, the subject*, con¬ 
cerned were inmates of institutions nr patients attending psvvhiatriv 
clinics. Psychological and physical data have b«n rarely nbiainrd 
from individuals living relatively normal live*. 

15. Including those who have been interested in dealing with 
typologies other than Kretschmer's, the following i* a irrtlatnr 
classification of groups of investigators: 

(a) . The Russian school centering around the work of the INv- 
choncurological Clinic for Children at Moscow under the ilirrriimi 
of Gurewitsch (24). Extensive work has been carried out by 0«i- 
pown, Ssucharewa, Oscretsky, Ledcrcr, Mnlnchan, Coerper, Niko- 
lnjcw and Jislin, 17 

(b) . A German group of whom Enlcc is representative working 
at the Marburg Nerve Clinic under the direction of Krctschinrr, 

(c) . A Dutch group of investigators under the leadership of 
Wiersma and van der Horst, 

(d) , Various American investigators such as Klineherg, A*ch and 
Block, Wertheimer and Mesketh, Mohr and Gundlach, PilUbury 
and Burchard. 

(e) , The researches of Willcmse in South Africa, whose sub¬ 
jects were delinquents and criminals. 

16. In those investigations where there has been an inadequate 
recognition of the necessity for controlling such variables kx, 
age, intelligence, etc., there has been a marked relationship between 

'’Adequate summaries of the investigations of this group of workers to- 
gether with appropriate bibliographical references nrc to he found in 
Ossipown (55) nn d GurewilBch (24). 
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physique represented by Kretschmer's types and personality character¬ 
istics nr performance in certain tests; where there lias been provision 
for a necessary control of these variables very little relationship has 
existed between the constitutional croups mid the personality func¬ 
tions tested. 

17. The limitations of the majority of the researches reported oil 
the preceding panes relate, to: 

(a). The nature and selection of the subjects. 

(h). The use of tests insufficiently standardized. 

(r). The reliance upon one methodological approach in obtaining 
data relating to personality. 

(r/). The testing of functions not necessarily indicative of the 
presence of schizothymic or cyclothymic personality patterns. 

(e). The inadequacies of the experimental situation. 

(/). The statistical treatment of the data, 

(/;). The lack of appropriate motivation on the part of the 
subjects. 

The following questions unanswered by the previous investigators 
still offer a challenge: 

!. Among normal adolescents can we associate with the pyknic, 
leptosome, and athletic types of constitutional build those qualities 
and patterns cif personality which Kretschmer’s claims would lead 
us to expect? 

2. [f Kretschmer's claims are not verified can we discover any 
relationship between any of the three constitutional types and any 
aspects of personality not provided for or implied by Kretschmer’s 
theory? 

3. Further, whether the answers to the foregoing are either affirm¬ 
ative or negative can we detect any relationship of any sort between 
qualities of personality and other types of physique? 

We propose to select our constitutional types as carefully as possible 
from a fairly homogeneous ape group with normal adolescents as 
subjects. By various methodological approaches we will then col¬ 
lect information concerning the personality patterns of the subjects 
within each constitutional classification, and investigate the degree 
of relationship between the two sets of data. In the diagnosis of 
qualities of personality we will not invc>tigate the sensori-motor or 
perceptual functions of the subjects, hut will consider the more 
complex systems nf personality traits. 



II. STATEMENT OF THE PRHIH.KM: METHODS HE 
COLLECTING AND RECORDING DATA 

This investigation is divided into two MYtion* with rcloicd tms not 
identical aims: 

1. An estimation of the kind and drgrre nf concnmiianr/' hr!wren 
the physique represented by pvknowmr*. Irpir^mnrs ami aihlrin- 
somes' 8 and certain personality patterns charactcri-lie rd iIiom* ob¬ 
jects classified within each of the* three cnnsmuimn.il groups Wr 
propose to put to the test the Kroischmcrian hvpmhrMs ilut with 
pyknosomic build there is associated a cyclothymic type of tempera¬ 
ment and with the leptosomic and nthlenYmmk bodily build there 
is associated a schizothymic type of temperament. A« already stated, 
the investigation will be confined to the adolescent slsqr of develop* 
ment. 

2. An estimation of the kind and degree of rclaiiundiip hmvrni 
other types of physique indicated by certain extremes of hodilv build 
and many of the same personality patterns discovered in connection 
with the above section. In this section the Kretschmrrinn typology 
will he disregarded. In both investigation*! the population from 
which the types were selected was identical. Two hundred and 
twelve boys mostly in graduating classes of three public high «rhnnk 
hereafter refereed to as Schools A, It, and C. constituted the gen¬ 
eral population from which our comparative groups were drawn. 
Girls were not considered as subjects in the investigation for thr 
following reasons: 

(a). The difficulty of obtaining clearly marked physical types. 

l, In report the usual terms "pyknic," "IcptoHumc,'’ ami "nihleuf" arc 
replaced by die corresponding terms "pyknosorne," Icpin-nintc." anil "ath- 
letosome." The translator of Kretschmer's Trxlboak of Mrilunt 
(3^) suggests that to avoid the facetious suggestion of "pyknic" and the am¬ 
biguity of the term "athletic 15 there be substituted correspondingly , |ivkiin- 
somatic," "Icptosomatic," and "athletosomntlc," and that these terms l>c used 
both as nouns and adjectives. While we agree generally with these observa¬ 
tions we nlso consider thnt usage should he both consistent ami as brief at 
possible. Hence we have adopted n shorter form of the revised leimiimlrius 
and hnve distinguished between the use of substantive ami adjectival 
functions of the original terms. Corresponding nouns therefore heroine 
"pyknosome," "leptosome," and "nthletosome," and the adjectives, M nvknn- 
sonde," "leptosomic," and "atlilctosomic." 
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In his own investigations Kretschmer confined his observations to 
male subjects. 

{b). Administrative anti practical difficulties involved in obtain¬ 
ing personality and physical data from a group comparable in size 
and equated in other directions with the above group of male sub¬ 
jects. 

The distribution of the subjects according to school grades was it6 
follows: 


Grade Percentage of total group 

X 
XI 
XU 

Post-Grad. 


The average age of the whole group was 212 months (P/?:h6.4, 
Range 199-244 mos.) AH the subjects had been measured by the 
Harvard Growth Study at different periods during the preceding 
twelve years according to the methods and techniques as outlined 
by Lincoln (43) (44) and Dearborn (9). In Schools A anti Ji 
the Growth Study had officially completed its work with the excep¬ 
tion ol u certain number of .students who for some reason or other 
hail not graduated the previous year; in School 0 the Study was 
completing its twelfth and last year of work. In this last school 
therefore there were considerably more students from which we 
could select our groups than in either of the other schools. The 
total number of subjects was distributed among the three schools 
as follows: 


School Percentage nf total group 

.7 
II 
<: 


The Harvard Growth Study Record Cards of all boys at present 
in school who had been measured were examined and a tentative 
list prepared of the names of those boys whose records were con¬ 
tinuously complete for the last live years. From this list a second 
one was prepared containing the names of only those boys who were 


22.6 

15.8 

57.6 


1.0 
17 A 
77.8 
3.8 
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in tlic tenth, eleventh, mid twelfth grades and in thr pmi jjraduam 
classes. This was done to keep the study confinnl a* neatly fw‘i- 
blc to the Inter stages of adrdvscvnvr., While it wan utipjtvAUv 
intended that if possible each constitutional group dinuld con-vim of 
boys belonging to the same race this w«« later found to he imprac¬ 
ticable. The number of students available for ill is particular study 
was decidedly limited; if racial classifies! fuhs had hrrn rented and 
well defined pyknosotnes, Icptosomc*, and athlruwmmrs required 
within each of the four racial divisions to which the subject* of 
the Growth Study had already been aligned, a cumulcrably larger 
total population would have been necessary to provide us with the 
required groups. The distribution of subjects according to racial 
grouping among the three coiwtituiional clii^iliiratii'im i\ in,|jr,nrd 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 

ConsTlTimOMAt. CUiSlftCATlOW 





Pyknotomcn 

Leptotomti 

Athl«io»omei 

Total* 

Racial Group 
Italian 

4 

3 

6 

IJ 

Jewish 

l 

— 

2 

3 

North European 

4 

zs 

n 

46 

South Europeon 
Total* 

9 

2ft 

25 

62 


Methods o? Collecting Data 
1 . PcrsonaUly Data 

(l). Personal conferences. (a). Pre-hOerview. Before the 
personal conference each boy was asked if he would be willing Ift co¬ 
operate by helping to obtain certain information. He was frankly 
told the general purposes of the investigation and that if any assist' 
ance in self-understanding could he given him towards the cml of 
the school year, it would be gladly offered. The pre-interview served 
excellently as a means of gaining the confidence of the prospective 
interviewee. This was considered to be extremely importnm, par¬ 
ticularly ns each boy had undergone various forms of examination 
in the course of the work of the Harvard Growth Study with very 
little, nnd in the majority of eases, no knowledge or understanding 
of that project. There were many cases where a psychological 
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harrier had to he removed huenwe of this tin favorable reaction to the 
conduct of previous Growth Study investigations. In establishing 
friendly relations the interviewers, 10 stressed tile necessity of observ¬ 
ing the confidential nature of the interview to the extent of refusing 
to discuss the information imparted in any one interview with any 
other hoy or with members of the. faculty of that particular school. 
In order to forestall pnvdble parental objections to this investiga¬ 
tion, it was stated that it had the approval and the cooperation of 
school superintendents and principals. The length of time of the 
pre-interview varied according to circumstances; in some cases it 
lasted ns long ns fifteen minutes. It was possible to reimburse a 
subject for the travelling expenses incurred liy coming to and return¬ 
ing front an appointment and in addition* for any wages lost by 
reason of a conference held outside school hours. Where there 
appeared to be some doubt whether a subject was completely willing 
to attend a conference, lie was asked to consider the matter further 
and, if necessary, to talk it over with his parents. Not one subject 
refused to cooperate anti in every ease the maximum amount of 
desired information was secured. 

(b). Pcnn/iul Conference. In Schools A and B, most of the 
conferences were held outside school hours although it was some¬ 
times possible to have appointments during the school day. In the 
three schools, all the conferences were conducted on the school 
premises in mums specially allotted for the purpose where privacy 
of communication was possible. Each of the two interviewers took 
approximately half of the total number of subjects. The interviewer 
gave the subject every opportunity m express himself freely. As each 
subject had to be approached differently, the manner and form in 
which each question was presented varied during die conference ac¬ 
cording to circumstances.-" Wherever possible and when it was con¬ 
sidered necessary by the interviewer the subject was asked to cite 
specific examples to support his opinions. The responses were rc- 

“TJio writer ami Hr. H. N. Sanford. 

“’before llin personal nmfrrciirc* were roiiduelcd, die interviewers met 
severnl time* to aKrrr upon MnmlurdPiird prnvciiiirrn nmi m arrive ;u a 
cnttuiniti Interpretation «•{ vcctain term* and plirii'mti'H an well an no under- 
Uaiuiing of paiiivtilar cinphitHca in the presentation of «unc of the <piea- 

lionv 
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corded on a specially prepared Conference Schedule, 51 From 
an cxamin.'ition of the Schedule it will He '<crn that the re¬ 

sponses to the questions arc classified according to she train nr 
variables the questions purport to reveal. Alter each number, cor¬ 
responding to the number of the question presented. their ,irr iwo 
lines, a shun ami a longer one. On the hotter litre the min v iewer 
noted by means of an appropriate nymhnl the dearer n( piorncc or 
absence ol the trait or pattern in question. The following scheme 
shows the system of scoring: 

+ + indicates ibc pmtntc of the trait or pautrn to a very marked d«fcf«c. 

-f ■< " *■ *• *■ " " ** M marked degree. 

0 •• “ " " " " " with no particular lijz- 

i.lftcsncc. 

~ “ “ “ *’ “ ,l “ " to b ilighl degree. 

-" " “ .* “ " M veiy *lijjht dame. 

It was not always possible to obtain a well defined imprcWmi con¬ 
cerning the presence or absence of a trait when the qur'lmn w.u fii«t 
presented to the subject; on such occasions supplementary queMirms 
were asked in order to fulfill, if possible, the purptmc of the original 
question. The impression then obtained by the interviewer was tc- 
corded in accordance with the nlmvc scheme on the longer nl the 
two lines to the right of the question number in the Schedule. To 
the right of this line the actual verbatim replies ol the Mibjrcr were 
recorded. Under G within each group of responses referring m any 
particular trait, the interviewer recorded his rating based upon « 
general impression , whether, lac instance, the 5 wfl& ascendant, sdi»/.o- 
thymic, competitive or cyclothymic. Check marks were vised to 
indicate a classification of the S within the physical or constitutional 
groupings conveniently designated ns A, I), G or D, 

(2), Tests and Other Diagnostic Devices. The following is a 
complete list of the diagnostic instruments used. Those marked 
with an asterisk (*) were specially constructed for this investiga¬ 
tion. Only these will be described here since the remainder are 
sufficiently well known. 

A. Scale of Altitude toward the Church (Tlnmiom? »ml t’lmvr). 

B. Scale of AttimUc toward the Constitution of the United Suit* <H«- 
gander and Thurtlonc, No. 12, Form /f), 

C- Muller Character Sketches (Part II). 

D. The Personality Inventory (Jternreutcr). 


“See Appendix. 
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Score Card for Socin-Kcouoinic Stains [Sims, Form <7). 

f-\ Allport A-S Reaction Study. 

*G. Rmiripf Seale (Form D). 

*}I. Rating Scale (Form A). 

*/. Clnsiilicminn Sheet, 

*J, Conference Questions. 

•A*. 'Frail Study. 

((V). kiatiiiff Seale I) used for self-vat in fft ( R.S.li. ). Tin's scale 
consists of .n series of 34 statements.- 8 The responses to these state¬ 
ments arc self-judgments. A five point scale was adopted as n 
basts for recording the judgments in both R.S.B . and R.S./f. The 
following table indicates the names of the personality patterns and 
the number of items or statements diagnostic of each pattern with 
which R.S.IJ. is concerned: 


Personality Pattern 

Competitiveness 
Mental Health 

"A” (Emotional ncnutivcncJB 
to the environment) 
"fl" (Social introverilon) 

"K” (Extroversion) 


No. of Diagnostic Items 

2 

3 

21 

21 

21 


In the case of a normal individual the patterns or traits of intro¬ 
version and extroversion arc considered respectively ns the psycho¬ 
logical "counterparts" of the schizophrenic syndrome and the manic 
phase of manic-depression among psychopathic patients, Several tests 
for measuring introversion and extraversion exist, 2 ” most of which 
are based upon the descriptive material comprising Freyd’s list of 
traits.-* As Ciuilford and Braly (22) have pointed out, various 
investigators have emphasized different aspects of the introversion- 
extroversion dichotomy; some have stressed the direction of the indi¬ 
vidual’s interest, others, the direction of the emotional reactions nnd 
still others, the social aspects. With n view to determining what 
group factors were present in introversion and extraversion as meas¬ 
ured by existing tests (iuilford and Ciuilford (23) compiled a list 
of all the items that were considered by Jung, Frevd, Laird, I\Iars- 

s, Sce Appendix. 

M Qucmiuniinires, e g., Ity Jlridbrcdcr, (iuilford, Laird, Mnrslou, Gilliland 
and Morgan, N'cwnmn aiul Kobhiedi. 

“See Frey cl ( 18 ). 
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ton, Ncymann and KohUtcdt, Gilliland arid Morgan h* hr duym.Mk 
of these two traits, and 75 iinm uric found p. W tmrrpr.unf. (Guil¬ 
ford and Guilford selected 35 as tlw hum icpicwttt*tivr and all <d 
these had been mentioned by at least linn* id the ahuvr amlim*. 
This selected list was then given in *).V» vmdrHtraduate* id wh»m 
430 were men and 500 women. Rr-poiPrs were indi» tml rhlirr 
as "yes” or "no." 1’cnrstMi wcfficipms were then found and by 
means of the Spcnrmann-lhuld trchniipir the correlation »d rath 
item with an assumed "a" factor found. When thr virion for each 
corresponding item was found, the. mravett items and the iuttovm 
items tended to group themselves at opposite ends rtf a t-minuum 
according to "a priori" conceptions. Reliability by self correlation 
was .8J and "the validity of the tent, a- drnntrd In the torirlafion tif 
the pool of items with the V factor was ,H7." E! ' With the ajtpljVu- 
tion of Tluirstonc's inctlind of niuHiple factor anaUMv 4 1H group 
factors were found to be present; of llirsc. four were con-idered 
by these investigators to be the most iiupuciattu One imt^raudicit* 
conclusion of this study was the fact that perMiiialiiy, n« measured 
by the usual introversion-extraversion Hides, is multolmitco'fonal and 
that the items vised in these scales arc weighted with w\r»,d jwimmi- 
nlity variables, 

Two additional factor analyses of the astute d ua made hv one of 
the above authors showed that only two of the prcvimidv i c-.nl ved 
four important factors were regarded as crilaitt. TIicm* were 
(a) social introversion and (6) emotional <u?n«-itivrnr«x to environ - 
ment. The trait of "extroversion’' was considered hv Guilford to 
be revealed by responses in a direction opposite to that of the re¬ 
sponses diagnostic of social introversion.' 7 

With the following minor changes, the list of 35 \\cnu consti¬ 
tuting the data for the above enquiries, was adopted «>, the most 
convenient and adequate instrument for diagnosing the traits of 
introversion: 

1. Item 33 HB of Guilford’s list was omitted. Items 5, 6, 7, 0, 


“op, cit., p. 398. 

M Sce Thurstonc (67). 

,! rF Y ***”•#*! While a response nf "Yes'* to the “Are \mi in- 

clincu to limit your acquaintances to n select few?" would Ue tllngnostlr <>f 
J ocifll \ntrovermn, a "No” response would lie dingnomfr, of exlnwrrmn. 
Uo you frequently rewrite social leper* btfote tn idling them? 
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il of the original scale were also omitted because Guilford con¬ 
cluded that these statements with weights of zero apparently 
contributed nothing towards a diagnosis uf introversion-extroversion, 

2. The statements diagnostic of all the patterns concerned were 
arranged in haphazard fashion to guard against the possibility of 
stereotyped responses. 

3. Opportunity was provided to record one's responses on a five 
point scale; this provision for grading one’s analytic self-judgment 
should tend to remove any psychological objection or inability to 
categorically classify one’s self as either "Yes" or “No.” Apropos 
this issue, Guilford and llraly say that: 

It in nsm/ned in this study that with few possible exceptions 
the ipicMiniis ore not completely disjunctive; that probably a 
largo group of individuals would distribute riormolly over the 
entire Yes-No range for any one tpicition.” 

Since our purpose is to deal only with those eases showing extremes 
of any particular trail, average ratings arc automatically disregarded 
in the final assessment of till judgments concerning that particular 
trait or pattern. 

4. Since the form R.S.fl, is essentially a device aiding autmliag- 
nosis, the nnniimilive form of the first personal pronoun was used 
in each statement, 

5. Minor changes in the method of expression were made to 
conform to the demands of school situations; for example, in Item 

21 in Guilford's list, , . . "in public" . , . becomes ",.before a 

large group." 

(//). Ruling Scale A used by teachers ( R.S.A, ). This consists 
of a series of 52 statements. 31 ’ The following table lists the various 
personality patterns diagnosed bv means of this instrument together 
with the number of statements or items concerned with each pat¬ 
tern : ai 

"Op. {it., p. 381. 

•’See Appendix. 

**Ii is recognized elml there limy lie com id era Me overlap of (lie selected 
vn rill Met, lull 

(«). Apinr from their intrinsic import mire m lii'ini: pioMihly related 
to physiipie, they nre ni'Kiiificnni leads In llic diagnosm <if more com¬ 
plex prrsoiiulity piiltcrim. 

(A). They are relatively cn«y to dinginiNc from the observation of acton I 
helmvinrnl Hituiuions. 
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Personality Pailcrni 

"A 1 ’ (Emotional sensitiveness 
to the environment) 
"B'* Social introversion) 

“K" (Extroversion) 
Cyclothymic trends 
Schlxothymic trends 
Competitiveness 
Talkativeness 
Intellectual leadership 
Social leadership 


One hundred and thirty teachers cooperated in judging the sub¬ 
jects. Each teacher received a satisfactory rem tine ration lor every 
subject rated; this incentive cttcuumucd one in the belief that faculty 
members already carrying a heavy teaching; load would l*c ntorr care¬ 
ful in this work than could be expected il it were considered as a 
part of regular school routine. 

The following points were considered before Hie teachers were 
appronchcd; 

1. The student's program card was consulted I mm the wlund 
files to obtain the names of his teacher*. H a Irnclirr taught n 
student for only one or two hours n week, lie was "prima lacie" not 
considered ns reliable a rater ns one who taught the student for 
more weekly school periods. 

2. It was intended that at least four teachers should rate a stu¬ 
dent; in some cases this was impossible because students taking 
special courses labelled as “Trade" and "Commercial" often had 
only two or three instructors. This was particularly noticeable in 
Grades 10 and 11, 

3. Wherever possible more experienced teachers were chosen a** 
raters or judges. 

4. It was considered inadvisable to give any one teacher too 
many students to rate. 

Besides R,S.A. the teachers who participated were given the Clari¬ 
fication Sheet scvcrnl weeks ahead of the time they were expected 
to return it. Apart from the obvious reason to lighten the teacher's 
wvrk as much as possible, this procedure enabled the teacher ro 
examine the documents and to whet his observational powers. 


Nn- nl PlaKmmir llrm* 


21 

21 

21 

ft 

ft 

2 

2 

\ 

3 
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(/). Classification Sheri. w Ln its original form this classifica¬ 
tion consisted of a recital of most of the primary and secondary 
characteristics claimed by Kretschmer to he typical of pykrtosomic, 
Icptcisoinic and athlclosmnic build. This original list was after¬ 
wards considerably modified and the differentia! criteria more sys¬ 
tematically arranged. This was dune m facilitate the teacher's task 
of classifying the subjects. TJic final form of the sheet was adopted 
after n trial list of differential characteristics had been submitted to 
a group of judges who were asked to classify identical subjects, A 
satisfactory degree of inter-agreement among the classifications nnd 
of agreement with our own clinical observations of the physique 
of the same subjects made feasible and practicable a simplified 
scheme of classification for the teachers. The following me the 
clinical descriptions of the three groups: 


Letter groups 

~1 
D 
C 
l) 

{ J ). Conference Questions™ Tin's list comprised 39 questions 
constructed from an analysis of the most likely situations in which 
an adolescent boy would be expected to reveal the personality pat¬ 
terns about which information was sought. 

(AT). Trait Study. This is a modification of a scale designed 
by a special committee of the Progressive Kdneation Association to 
measure the following traits: (u) crrattvcncss and imagination, (/i) 
influence, (<•) responsibility. The schedule provides for a classifica¬ 
tion of a subject within one of five divisions corresponding to the 
presence of various degrees of the trait in question ranging from 
almost complete absence to unmistakably marked presence, This 
scheme conformed well to one where oilier patterns or traits were 
measured on a five point scale. 

2. Physical Data and / ntc/lif/rncr Quotients. 

AH llic physical data were obtained from the records of the 

“See Appendix. 

"See Appendix. 


Clinical tlcn:ripli«n 

i'ykiuisotnc 
I.eptiMoinc 
A lid clo nomc 
Doubtful 
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Harvard Growth Study. Only those measurement., comiderrd per¬ 
tinent for the compilation of certain constitutional indi.cR were 
transferred from the Growth Study record*, I hrsc rneasuremmiii 
were ns follows: (a) standing height, (6) sternal height. (r) •iitinj? 
height, (rf) weight, (<•) leg length. If) honk Imslh, ( 9 ) then 
depth, (A) chest width. 

The intelligence quotients for cacli subject were derived from 
both individual and group tests as reported by Dearborn ( f »). 
Before the nature and the number of the tests as well as the pro¬ 
cedures in obtaining the personality data were finally decided, an 
experimental group of 15 boys was used for try-out purpose*.. On 
the basis of this experience several revisions and mollifications of the 
originnl plans were made before the investigation linally began with 
the tests and procedures outlined in the preceding pagn. 

Recordino and Quantification ok Data 

The data derived from the physical evaniinnlionx, thr intelli¬ 
gence tests, the personal conference and the personality tents were 
recorded on three Personality Code Curds 81 designated as P. C‘. C- I, 
P. C, C. 2, P. C. C. 3. Each Code Card was devised for cabinet 
filing purposes and printed in a distinctive color. As much as pond- 
blc, all data similar in nature were assembled on one P. C. C. For 
example, all the physical measurements and the derived indices a* 
well as the intelligence test scores were recorded on P. C. C. 2 , 
while the scores on the various personality tots were, tmumuui/cd 
on P. C. C. 3. The scoring keys for R.S.d. and RJMi. vvrie m» c«-ii 
structed that it was possible to record the teachers' judgment and 
the subject's self-judgment in regard to the same diagnostic state¬ 
ment in the rating scales. These numerical ratings based on a 1-5 
point scale were then transferred to the appropriate Code Card and 
the different sets of ratings pooled to form a composite judgment. 31 
During the personal conference the interviewer considered nil the 
verbal responses of the subject and rated them on a similar 1-5 point 
scale. In addition, the interviewer’s general impression concerning 
each trait or personality pattern was noted and likewise quantified on 
the same scnle. A final rating was then computed to which the 

“Sec Appendix. 

“See Appendix. 
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interviewer's subjective estimate and the subject's responses to speci¬ 
fic questions contributed their share. 

before the statistical and interpretative treatment of the data 
began, all figures were transferred and recorded in 85 columns on 
each of five work sheets; this procedure considerably facilitated com¬ 
parisons between individuals in relation to their scores in any one 
of the 85 columns. (ienrrally, the arrangement of the data on the 
three Code Cards and the initial presentation of the Tesuhs on the 
work ’sheets were determined rather by convenience and expediency 
than by theoretical significance. 

Summary 

1. The general purpose of the present study is to investigate 
empirically the degree of relationship between physique mid certain 
qualities of personality. 

2. The study is divided into two sections: 

(a). An investigation of the validity of Kretschmer's typology, 
(i). An investigation of the possible relationship between 
cerlnin extremes of physical luiihl and qualities of personality, 

3. Data were collected concerning 212 Imys in three public high 
schools, each in a different city. Most of these boys were members 
of tlie 1934-1935 graduating classes. The average age of the whole 
group was 17 years and 8 months. 

4. Personality data were collected by a special personal confer¬ 
ence technique, from certain personality tests, and from rating 
scales. The subject himself as well as several of his teachers con¬ 
tributed data by means of rating scales filled out by the subjects, and 
from information supplied by teachers. 

5. The following table indicates die number and nature of the 
personality variable* considered in this study, as well ns the methods 
by which the data were obtained : m 


"‘The nbhrcvisuimis have die following meaning: 
7'.—Simulardifcd Test*. 

R.X./i tiring Krnlc mnl liv inuliern. 

R.S.U.-■ Killing Sr.nlc mril by iMibjccm. 
l’rrimnnl cnnfei cnee. 
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Personality data Methyl* of cbtainiriK daia 

Social altitudes J 

Social adjustment 

Personal adjustment £ 

Self control 

Introversion J 

Social and economic ititui * * 

Ascendance £• ^ 


Crentiveness and imagination T- 

Indueoce ^ 

Responsibility T* 

Compelitivcncss RS.A. t RS-0., C. 

Emotionnl sensitiveness to the environment R>S.A,, RS-O. 

Socinl Introversion RS.A., RR fl. 

Extra version RSA., RJ' A. 

Cyclothymic patterns RS,A„ C. 

Schizolhymic patterns R t\ 

Talkativeness RXA,, C 

Intellectual leadership RS.A., C, 

SocIqI leadership R-S.A,, 6, 


6, Physical data and intelligence quotient* were iilitnined from 
the records of the Harvard Growth Study. 

7, The recording mid Quantification of data wnt carried mit «ti 
ns to combine judgments received from different sources and to 
facilitate the comparison of the data as conveniently |Nm>i|dr. 

8, The final selection of the tests arid the adoption nf ihr pro¬ 
cedures in obtaining the personality tlnU were made on llie km 
of results obtained from a try-out experimental group of I S subjects 



III. KRETSCHMER'S CONSTITUTIONAL TYPES 

1 lie selection of constitutional types raises the issues between the 
relative merits of diagnosis on the basis of clinical subjective esti¬ 
mate (inmatenpit diagnosis) and diagnosis on the basis of more pre¬ 
cise methods of measurement {snuiame/rir diagnosis), 07 Among Ger¬ 
man and Russian investigators in ibis field the observation of con¬ 
stitutional types in the first instance has been generally confined to 
the clinical observational method. Where measurements have been 
used, the resultant comparisons were still made on the basis of the 
differentiation of types subjectively determined. The vast amount 
of work reported in the literature of other countries which is con¬ 
cerned with the construction and use of constitutional indices or 
measurements for diagnostic purpose* shall he considered as falling 
within two groups. In one, the aim is to separate people into type 
classifications primarily on the constitutional level without uniformly 
explicit references to the Krciscluncrian typology as regards habitus 
and personality patterns. Such clarifications have been usually made 
to consider the anthropological or physiological characteristics of the 
subjects. Within such a group fall the researches of Gcstclvie (21), 
Bcncdctii (Mi Bach (2), N is sen (54), Tsehcrunrut/.ky and Kogan, 
Belown, Kohowxkaju and l 1 lincr.* 1N 

In the other group it has been the intention of the investigators 
to use the constitutional indices explicitly separating clinical data in 
accordance with the Krctscluuerian classification of constitutional and 
psychological «|unlitirs. Included in this group arc the investigations 
of Wertheimer and flesketh (74). Klineherg, Ascii and Block (31), 
Wigert (/(»). I.edcrer (42). Kiihncl (41), Wotplial (7M, Sclilis- 
inger (fil), Burchard (7). 

So far as the KrctMchmcrinn schema is concerned, the present 
study cannot satisfactorily use constitutional indices for the separation 
of the particular types. Adequate norms do not exist where normal 
adolescent subjects arc considered. If our subjects had been adults, 
it would have hern possible, although not entirely satisfactory, to use 
as a basis of clay-ificatinn, tentative norms established by other work¬ 
ers. However, even here the results and methods of these investi¬ 
gators could not bo regarded as cnmplcirlv valid and comparable. 

For our fir-4 study of subjectively determined types, and following 

"See IV. 

n *Jtp|iurlr<l ill 'IVlirninnilvky ( 70 ). 

30 
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as closely as possible Kretschmer's tiileria. wr hair M.»4mird ihr 
classifications made bv both the interviewer .mil ilif ‘•rv^-ral te.-ieher* 
concerning each category. A clarification n| jinlgrimtlH ir^iding flie 
three types pvkmisumic, IcpluMumc anti ftihl«T'* u ’mh. w#* um-Ic ac¬ 
cording to whether there was 100, >S'Q. 75. ar».l ftO per sent 

agreement among the judges. 

T/iM.F. j 

Classification of Stnjeers accurpim; m prmrwu.r AuirrsipHT Ahshi, 

jufw.r* 

Perccaingc n^rccinem I Cm. fts*- * t t-5^ ,J| Hrtnn- 

No. of subjects Jl. 4 J. 12 . 1 *2 4 5 


Table 4 illustrates how the yuhjevis coniernnig a cSn^.ii«i aismi ul 
whom there was 100 per cent agreement, weir dMnhnlrd .-Krmding 
to whether five, four, three or two judges woe mumnmi* in their 
judgments. 

TAlILK -I 

CLASSIFICATION OF SuilJ KCTS ACCO*DI»n Tri |M Pi* t>**T jV-KrrMFM 

Among Jom.es 

Maximum possible number of judges Numb*'* «( s-,mjr<is 

5 2J 



Table 5 shows the distribution of pyknOMimr*, IrptoM.mes, and 
nthlctosomcs according to the percentage of agreement among the 
judges. 

TABLE i 


DlSTRInUTION 

of Constitutionai. Oaoum Accmuuni; tu Pm isr.M.r 
meut Among Judges 

Atari- 

Percentage 

Number of sob]cell 



agreement 

Pyltonosonies 

Lcpitijomc* 

Aihlctcifiimc* 

Tmal 

100, 

3 

15 

11 

11 

80. 

5 

19 

IK 

-11 

75. 

2 

7 

1 

12 

66l 

0 

1 

2 

1 

60. 

11 

17 

If 

42 

Total 

22 

59 

50 

111 


Table 6 shows the distribution of pvknosomcs, leptmomcs and 
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TAM.K 6 

DivmiHtnuiN «r Co-vuirniiiiVAj. timmi-s AicctKni.vo tij 10(1 Per Cp.wt 
AoRF.FMrsr A.Mnvr; J|iih;fs 


Maximum no 
of judge 

J’ykli'ivunri 

Niinibrr of nuhjrcin 

I.enio some* AihlrtuMUTiei 

Total 

5. 

2 

H 

7 

23 

1 . 

t 

0 

5 

6 

1 . 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2. 

n 

0 

n 

0 

Total 

1 

15 

13 

31 


a tide topline* anion)' the cases concerning the classification of 
whom there was 100 per cent agreement among the judges ns indi¬ 
cated in Table 5. 

The remaining 81 cases including "Doubtful" classifications find 
those who represented less than 60 per rent agreement among the 
judges arc not included in (he foregoing tables. Even all the cases 
in the above tables were not selected for the purposes of comparison 
in this study. 80 Since only subjects regarding whom there was fairly 
general agreement of classification were to be compared, it was con¬ 
sidered that the limit of 80 per cent agreement, which meant that 
four out of five judges agreed in their estimates, should be the de¬ 
ciding onr. Even within this limit there were further conditions 
governing the selection of cases. For instance, despite the fact that 
a subject might represent an 80 per cent agreement classification, 
lie was not in he included in the investigation unless one of the 
judges was the interviewer. Uroause of the interviewer’s greater 
experience and his more thorough aci|uaintance with the details of 
the physical characteristics of Kretschmer’s constitutional types, his 
judgment was thus weighted. The number of subjects in the three 
constitutional groups of onr experimental population is as follows; 

9 Pykiinsoiiic* 28 I.rplnMiinea 2S Atlilclnsoinc# 

Of our filially selected experimental group the. pyknosomes constitute 
only 15 per cent; the lepmsumi's, 45 per cent, and the athlctosomcs, 
40 per cent. 'Hie small number of pyknosomes in relation to the 

“It Is extremely inipimniu to i>mr I ton milv clearly defined nimninumiinl 
type# arc numiilerrd in ilii# invcmigniinn. Wliuirvrr ilic decree „f relniiun- 
•hip tit At exist* between pliynif|iic and mperts of personality, it should lie most 
clearly evident when the mibjcrt* represent extreme ease# of physical tlevclop- 
nient—or most clearly marked type#. lienee onr justification for the elimina¬ 
tion of many nf nur erne#. 
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frequency of the existence of flic other iu« ta^rer-t ^mrwbht 
with the findings of other invcMipaior*. wlm Mipymi KrrWlmur"* 
view that the pyknosomes develop more nurkrdly after the av*e of 
thirty . 40 


Discussion up Rmi:i.is 

1 , Cyclol/iyuuc pattern ( Cirlnlhyiny} u 
In evaluating these result*; thr usual 

turn 


iiirili'M 13 lu* brrn 


used. The performance of each MihjrcNvelv determined group is; 
compared in terms of the reliability of the difference. In lhi« par- 
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t’hanre* in 
|W nf a true 



Constitu¬ 


Corn* 


difltrcrirr 


Personality 

tional 


parium 


greater 

Ittlcrpte* 

variable 

type 

,V 

M <r„ of 

g -uu 

than ?em 

latinn 

Cyclothymic 

p 

9 

1.2 2» l'*l. 

.1X1/, 

M 

1' t* higher 

trends 

A 

25 

2.X .11 P fcA 

1 62m* 

91 

A i»; highrr 


I. 

23 

1.3 .10 A A t. 


l'*'i 

A is highrr 

ticu 1 nr category of personality pattern it 

is evident ilut the 

difference 


between the pyknosonics and Irptosttnic* i* cun side raid v than 

that between either the leptosomc* and uililrtommes or the pykno- 
somes and nthlctosomcs. One would expect from n Miiilv the 
correlation between pyknosomic habitus ami circular disorder*;, and 
between Icptusomic constitution and schianphrrnic manifestations, 
thnt the difference between the itvo contrasted personality reactions 
of these constitutional groups would he relatively much more sig¬ 
nificant than in the cases of any other two contrasting combinations. 


“Pillsbury (60) found (lie ratio of pyknnsnnie!) to nthleiostmio and to 
asthenica 11:32:57. These figures, and others, however, arc quite incom¬ 
parable since the diagnostic methods in different studies have varied tre¬ 
mendously, while the influence of factors of age, nationality, ami ses have 
not always been considered with heterogeneous groups of 

“High mean scores here indicate low rvclnihymir trcnrl*. 

“By this formula the reliability of an obtained difference is r«|>irM*-«l lit 
terms of the elm nee a that this difference represents n true tliHrrnire greater 
than zero. 

‘“Tnblca 7-28 inclusive indicate the rhnnrcs in 1(10 of it ttnr differ rioc 
greater than zero between pyknosomes, mblcioxonWN, and Icptosoint-s irt 
regard to the personality vnrinldcs indicated. 
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Our result 1 ; show that the aililrtosomps tend to be more cyclothymic 
than either the pyltnnsmnic or athlctosomic groups; concerning the 
lcptosf>mr4 and the athletowmirs, the latter are so much more cyclo¬ 
thymic that the difference can be regarded with certainty. How¬ 
ever, it should he remembered here and elsewhere that we have no 
means of telling whrthcr the atldctosomes arc hut potential pykno- 
somes, a possibility that tuay he due to the age restriction of our 
experimental group. 

2. Hciiitoihyrnic pattern (Schizothymy) 

Pyknosomes have a score indicating a more pronounced degree 
of sell iV.n thy my than that possessed hv the athlctosomcs; there is 

TABLE 8 

Ginnren in 
IflO of n true 

Conslim- Com- difference 


Personality 

tumid 




p arisen 


greater 

Interpre¬ 

variable 

type 

.V 

At 


of 

ff 'i iff. 

(han zero 

tation 

Sclil znlhy m if 

1’ 

9 

J.2 

.17 

PA 1. 

0 

50 


trends 

A 

25 

1.4 

.12 

P A A 

.or, u 

83 

P is higher 


[. 

2K 

5.2 

.10 

A & I. 

1.2WM 

89 

1.1« higher 


no apparent difference between the contrasted groups of pyknosomes 
and IcptoMimrs while the differener between the athlctosomcs and 
the UpWwnmrs in favor of the latter, cannot be regarded as statis¬ 
tically significant. These results suggest the following possible 
sources of error: 

1. The (jiicsiions may not have been sufficiently diagnostic of this 
particular pattern. This however is rather unlikely in view of 
somewhat similar results obtained in relation to social introversion 
and extraversion where the tests have a greater recognized validity; 
introversion would be expected, on the basis of clinical knowledge, to 
be closely associated with a sell i/.o thymic pattern of behavior. 

2. So far as the responses made on K.S.B. are concerned, there 
may have been a definite unwillingness to reveal explicitly those 
mental and temperamental configurations characteristic of schixo- 
lliymy. 

3. The pattern of M-hi/oihymy might he relatively absent at this 
stage of adolescent development. 

"High menu score* here indicate low schwiihymic ire lids. 
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3. Ascend ante 

In our material the ntMctn*ornffi air •dgnilh-imlv imur ■>» r >u|.mi 
than either the pyknosoiiirs or lepto^nm*. Ii in dr-if *lt-i* line wr 


Personality 

Coiislini' 

ritmal 


TAUtK 9 

Cwn- 

pnriMm IH§. 

flaiHrt m 

1 .el i.i a i jtif 

didrifrur 

juealft 

liticf pre- 

variable 

type 

A' 

M of / 

than 

tStOitt 


P 

9 

— 8 4.J1 PA I. 97P» 

si 

I. ii hiyttcr 

Ascendance 

A 

25 

5.4 2,86 PA A 2.5417 

99.4 

A h»nhtr 


L 

21 

—3 2,76 A At, 2IIJ4 

9S 

A u> tliylirr 

W* *11 --M* »!•<- 


have A significantly close conneninn heiwcrn asermbner and n par- 
ticulnr type of physique, namely, nthlelosomic. it is a Ivpe «f phy¬ 
sique, namely, alhletosomic, It is a t>pc «( physique which li>wn the 
physical point of view is considered as mo<l tlen'raldc ami hrcati** 
cither for esthetic reasons or for the dmlopment of miwulnr 
it appears to be much more socially approved than pithr-r «)«r pykn>»- 
somic or lcptosomic type of body-build. Thti> rriMi.ti-d .n» , 

the athictosomie physique is, in the light of our rr*>»ilf«. ih this cwiiun, 
associated with a trait or quality of pcrnmalUv that lias n delimit* 
social value. While this correlation is not explicitly nxmlrd part 
of the Krctschmcrian schema there is raided art inirrcsiim.' niiCMioii 
whether the nthletosomic physique is one that; has a strong hhdoitic.il 
advantage over the two other physical types in rrlaiion in superiority 
of traits predominately social in nature, 

4 . Emotional Sensitiveness to the Rinimriment**' 

Since a study of extant literature dealing with studies of pnson- 
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Personality 
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poriMin 

niff. 

lUcaier 

Inirrprc- 

variable 

iypc 

N 
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of 

“■rfi it. 

than yi-rn 

raiiiui 

Emotional 

P 

9 

3.1 

.12 

PAL 

1-5337 

9i 

L i* Jiiuhrr 

sensitiveness 
ta the en¬ 
vironment 

A 

25 

5.2 

,0fi 

PA A 

.K<,9 

T, 

A U Vtvthrr 


L 

28 

3.1 

.06 

Ail. 

J .1735 

87 

I, i« |itnbrr 

‘'High mean scores here indicate this irnit 

is present only to » 

sIIkIh »le«rei' 
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ality docs not reveal any report of this pattern having been tested 
empirically ami correlated with physique, it is not possible to compare 
our results wiilt those found by other investigators in this field. This 
pattern reprornts a measure of an aspect of personality usually in¬ 
cluded in that of introversion. From an analysis of the questions 
which purport to indicate the presence of tlu» factor it 13 clear that a 
person emotionally sensitive to the environment would he inclined to 
be withdrawing in his social attitude, rather meticulous in execution 
of detail, and unwilling to act on the spur of the moment, lie would 
be persistent in any line of activity, more interested in intellectual 
matters than in athletics as well as being self-directive and emotion¬ 
ally inhibited* Let us see what arc some of the characteristics of the 
schizoid personality, accepted by Kretschmer (37). Such character¬ 
istics include . . , 

(lie quality of tiiniility .... with its typical growth from the 
inliihitimi of (he (luiught pruccw*. . . . The thnitliiy is, in these 
One*, a hypcrncAilielic ullcciive altitude nt the cmrnncc of a 
stranger into the prnsrrilicd autistic area of the schizoid per- 
sonnlily (p. 159). 

Further: 

We very /mpiciilly lititl quiet lovers of hooks mul lumirc mnong 
the tlniiil, dreamily tender schl/oids .... .Schizoid men, even 
»f lowly origin, nrc universally lovers of lmi»ks and nature, Util 
it is with a certain eclectic ncrciiiiiatinn. It is due to their 
flight from humanity, and (heir preference for all that is peace¬ 
ful mol tinhsnnful fpp. 159-I6f»). 

Agnin: 

Schizoid men are either unsociable or eclccticnUy sociable, 
within a siniill rinsed circle, or else superficially sociable, with¬ 
out deeper pitchic rapport with their environment (|». 1 58). 

In comparing the "good-natured" qualities <>f the cycloids with those 
of the schizoids the author states that 

the goriilniuoirc of die si-hizoiil child on die other hand is manu¬ 
factured nut of die two components: timidity ami directive lame- 
ncH» (p. 158). 

Grunting that the M'lii/nitl type L an jibiiorinal manifestation of those 
qualities described at schi/.othymie, the similarity of the trends in the 
above dew rip lions and the characterization of a person possessing the 
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unmistakable features of "emotional sen'-itivenr-.s i.» ilir riivirMiititrut'' 
is marked. We should expect a significant lorrc-pondrnir hrtwrrn 
this Inst named personality pattern and the cojMinuiMiial correlate of 
a schizoid or schizotliymic perMinalily, namely, thr lrpln>.»niii! habitus. 

From the above table (Table 10} it will hr Ten that the IrptoMuiirt 
arc more emotionally sensitive to the environment than pvknnsttiiu'a 
or nthlctosomcs. The advantage for the IrpittMiinr* k not reliably 
significant. 

5. Soci/il introversion** 

The general picture of an individual voiiMdcrrd smiallv intro¬ 
verted according to this scale is one descriptively dowr to the 
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tation 
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.12 

Pft l. n 

SO 


introversion 

A 

25 

3.2 

.08 

1* ft A 2.0801 

9R 

P i% higher 
1. k Idiclicr 


L 

28 

2.9 

.08 

A ft f. 2.6526 

99 

schiv.othymic 

type 

than 

to 

the 

cyclothymic. 

,r For in-Amur, ihr 


socially introverted would express biiii'-rlf liriirr in writing than in 
speech, would not prefer to tnkc the lead in group avtivitii**.. and would 
not be inclined to act on the spur of the moment. Further, he shows 
considerable persistence in performing a task, works alone rather than 
with others, is more interested in intellectual things than in athletics 
dislikes speaking before a large group, is inclined to be slow and delib¬ 
erate in movement, docs not enjoy meeting people, dors not adapt 
easily to new situations, does not like to conlidc in others, and either 
cannot or will not express bis amnions readily. The scorrs fail to 
indicate any difference between the pyknnsomes and IcptOMiiue* other 


"High menu Bcorcs indicate this trait is present only to a «lkht degree. 

"C/. Page (56) who concluded dun the tiMhenir patient* frinlnl m he 
more introverted limit the pyknoBomes, The llcidhrcdcr ami ihr Nryintmn* 
KoMslcdt tesla of inirOYCTMon-cxuAYcndim were mlm’miuerrd In Pt inittiic- 
deproasive patients nnd n like number of mhirnphrrnir patients who wrrr 
classified according lo Kretschmer’# types. On the eontrmv, Ctidlford A: 
Guilford (23) arc unwilling to grant that dementia pram.x patient* arc 
extreme introverts. 
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than that expected hy nine* chance. While tlie* chances arc quite hit'll 
tlint tin* leptiwmu’s im- mure Miuially introverted than tin: athlfto- 
Mimr>, lilt* (ivkiH^nmcs uci unity show an almost equally high prob¬ 
ability thai lin y arc mou* socially ini inverted than tin; adilctosonics. 
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C. lixtnivi'mbn** 

As already indicated, ihis trait was measured hy both R. S. A. and 
R. K. H. and ilu* questions diagnn-Ue of social introversion were 
held in a sense to lie significant tif the presence of extraversion. It 
was nvntmnl that iimovrrsion-extraversion form a single continuum, 
lienee ii subject highly introverted socially would lie correspondingly 
not i*xiruverled and vice versa. Kxpres-cd anotlicr way, a subject 
who had live rat inti*-of 1,1,2,.1,1 on the 1-5 point scale in respect of 
the trait of social introversion would he rated as 5,5,4,3,5 on the same 
questions for I lie trail of extraversion. Thus whereas leptosumes and 
pyknosomes were more socially introverted than athlelosoims the 
reverse holds true, so that athlctosomes arc significantly more extra- 
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(IcRrcc. 

"IIIrIi menu Htnre.t imlienti* nn increase in an unfavorable nlcitmlc toward* 
tile church. 
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verted thnn Icptosoincs anil pv km Lillies. 'I'lirrr rut difference be¬ 
tween the Icptosomcs and pyknmmmes. 
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7, Social altitudes 

On the whole there appears to he little relatum-hip between thr-r 
social attitudes and physique rcpTCM-nicil by Kretschmer's three mn- 
stitutional types. The pyknusomes are mure loyal in the CNin-iimnon 
than the athlecosomcs hut the mean scores of all ilirrr grmiph, i- -.lill 
within that range of scores established as representing a neutral 
attitude. 

8, Intellectual leadership 

Previous studies concerned with the relationship lulwmi plnsi.pir 
and leadership have failed to recognize the difference between \in inns, 
kinds of leadership. 'Flic diagnosis of intellectual leader-hip n-ied 
nwmly upon teachers ratings together with an impir-inn fomird by 

“High menu scoich Indicate an increase in fnviirttlih? attitude toward war. 
iliRli mean scores indicate strmtK loyalty in the Cnuniimion, 
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the interviewer j Ity both methods tile <li:i«nnsttc questions were of n 
direct nature. None of the differences between the constitutional 
groups is either marked or significant, It is quite possible that in 
judging intellectual leadership both interviewer and teacher did not 
have reliable criteria for climating the differences between indi¬ 
viduals in respect of this trait. At any rate, according to our re¬ 
sults, our findings are not significantly positive. 
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9. hiicllif/iinr. 

Many stud its have him carried out to determine the degree of 
concomitance of physique and intelligence:. ticne rally 51 the results 
have hern slightly positive. Summing up the general situation Pater¬ 
son (5H) states that 

From (he viewpoint of man in lhe mass, there is a definite, 
though slight correlation between physical development and 

M IIigli inrun mures here inilicalc this trait is present only to n slight 
degree. 

“Murilueli ii mi Mu Hi van (SI) report an investigation where the physical 
and turn l ii I data weir rnllrt ini independently a lid where care win exer¬ 
cised to use well graduated inielligrine ifsls In cover a wide range of age 
level". Only a slight positive n-liii inn ship was shown to exist between 
intelligence ami height and weight. 
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menial (Ipvelxpinriil. I'tMirt Chr |T«inl of viht *ij inflivM'isH, 

the foimertion liclivecii (divMral rhajarms ami inmJIrM’jal nan* 

Is ao slight as |rt male h quite Mnj»»i»»ilOf in any y’nrM ra«c Pi 
predict menial statu*, knowing i>li>*iral tialu* ami vur vena 
f P . IS7). 

Unfortunately l»cca*»*** "f administrative tlifficuhir*. ii was ini- 
possible to give intelligence lest 1 * Ifn all the wihirctH in thin pailiYulnr 
study this ycaT ami rather than u>r the l'U5 IQ fur mtlv Mime 
of our comparative primps ami the I9.H scores for rltr remainder it 
was decided to consider the I9.H IQ's fur all MihjrcK Ituping thrrrby 
to use uniform data. This procedure raises the question of ihr con- 
stanev of the IQ. Provided suhjecis are at Irasi «ix year* old at the 
time of the first testing, IQ changes are relatively small when 
further tests are given at periods vary in g from a few days to ten 
years. With uusclcctcd children variations of five pnfui* or Iris have 
been found in one half of the number of case*'. It i** reasonable to as¬ 
sume that for the purpose of this in vest ip niton the 19 U J(J Korr* are 
sufficiently reliable and constant to he considered w ith ihr 1935 phy<i- 
cnl data. 

In relation to the athlciosonies and pyknmonirs ihr Irpimi.inr* are 
superior in intcHijrcnce although ilir advantage i* in neither rate 
significantly high; the greatest difference is briwrril pvkniwnnw* and 
leptosonics. T’liis superiority of the IcptomnirN favors thr claims of 
Nnccnrnti and others who have contended ilint nuViMspl.im him s. 
roughly equivalent in bodily build to that of ihr Irptioninfs tend to 
have high intelligence quotients when compared with nianiwpbmyh- 
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nics (52-53). From a consideration of the clinical pattern »( the 
schizothyme one would expect a higher degier of inimr^ in intr|. 
tactual pursuits than in the case of the ovlmhynir who r moot ,.nis 
fying interests arc obtained from contacts w'ilh persons. Here the 
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lcpt<isnmi:.s arc* superior to tin* aihletusomes in intelligence, social 
introversion anil Mhizotliym/c trends, a conilmmtiim of results tlmt 
would (end to summit the expected relationship between lepUisomic 
Imihl in the Kielschniriian sense and im el limner in mnoial. 

If). Sfinal hut/tiwhifS ' 1 

As in I hr ease id inirlhrtiiul leadeiship, the questions tlia^nustic 
of this pattern were dim*!. The most striking and clear cut differ¬ 
ence between any of the j'l'niqi i> that between the. atldrtosoines and 
the IcptoM lines with a pronounced superiority in favor of the. athlcto- 
Mimrs. l he memhrrs of this ^roup are also more markedly social 
leaders tlian 1 lie pykiin-omcs. Tliest* results ajrain emphasize tin* possi- 
hility of the deierinininu influence of ihr* ''j»nod" physique unions 
adolescents ami the formatiun of social trails or social personality 


patterns. 
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1,2 

I. in lindicr 

(llcritrcuti'r) 

A 

■St 

•M2 PA A 

.1.7'17 

71 

A is liiqlier 

I. 17 ■ 


AM. 

.Wlu! 

71 

A is liiqlier 


11. hnrnvt'tsihn 

This pattern was measured with the Ucrnmiter hur/tlnry and tin: 
ndatioiiship he tween it and the plivdcal types invest j|;a led to enquire 
if lliere were any coiioliotaiioii of the evidence tevealnl from a con¬ 
sideration of the pattern of social introversion as measured hy a dif¬ 
ferent scale, Kiein our results lieu- we find that on the whole the dif¬ 
ferences heiweeii am two groups an* relaiivclv insipiiJicani. Wc tend 
ru confirm the Kieischinerian lupnihisis provided wo assume that 
introversion is to he identified with the schi/.uihyinie pattern. 

12. Prrsvrtaf utlias/nnnf'" 

This tciin. ninny with that of "social adjustment" is admittedly a 
vamie one- The pei'onalin ad.iiistmeni 'Core 

,l lli)>li mraii smrrs tinr iinlirair itiis ii.ui i* pri-sriil only in a sli|;lu 
ilr«rcc. 

r, }!iftti mraii snircn imlirair saiisfanory pi'iunial wljusimcm. 
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is based on 50 questions* 8 which deni wiih an inJii iilual a »r!(- 
estiinnic on happiness anti feeling of security ami |j rril^m fiom 
worry and anxiety. 

Social adjustment is interpreted from answers .. 

•10 questions” dealing with mutter* n/ *i»rial roman and ii» rn- 
joyment, and (lie absence of (ciulcwirs In ward withdrawal and 
isolation. The score is largely a measure of e*tiov«»inn. 

TAHl.E 2« 

Chance* in 

100 of mine 

Constiiu- Com- difference 

Personality tionnl pnriiion Dig. gicntrr 

variable type A' M ir w of than rein 

Personal P 9 18.2 .66 PAL .3650 M I. i» highri- 

adjustment A 25 19 .62 PA I. .8834 SOI A i* higher 

L 28 18.5 .49 A A L .6327 73 A i» hiyJirr 


Interpre¬ 

tation 


According to the questions in the lest the personally well adjustrd 
person is one who consolers himself happy nnd gnud-naimed, doett 
not feel ashamed because of illness ur sickness, is considered by friends 
as one with strong nerves, does not worry nhoui thing* that have 
happened, docs not become upset when scolded, doe- uui cortMtkt 
himself a nervous person, docs not feel sclf-ciiiwinuH because of per¬ 
sonal appearance and feels equally al ease in the presence nl coniem- 
pnraries of either sex. According m our results, ihr titmice- of a 
significant difference existing between the three groups are not very 


TABLE 21 


Personality 

variable 

Constitu¬ 

tional 

type 

N 


Com¬ 

parison 

of 

Dig. 

Chance* in 

100nf a true 
difference 
greater 
than zero 

Interpre¬ 

tation 

Social 

P 

9 

H.1 

.94 

PAL 

.6772 

74 

l, i* ht&hrr 

adjustment 

A 

25 

15 

.63 

PA A 

.6186 

73 

A i» higher 


L 

28 

15 

.43 

A A L 

U 

SO 


“Only Part II of ibis test wns given, lienee imlv 25 ipicoiimu wrre given 
to the subject la tlic ease of pemonnl adjustment nml 2(1 jn ihr c:i»e «.f 
social adjustment, Evidently the teat overlooks the piuoubiliiy (hat an in¬ 
troverted person can he quite well adjusted socially. 
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high, although the at hlc tommies arc apt to lie more adjusted personally 
than either the pyknosoiitcs nr leptosomes. Accord ini; to the average 
scores lw.nl on the records of 280 individuals, high school students 
had an average '■one id 32.2 (lo ^h.S) for hath parts of the test 
(Mailer, 45). The ti/<finixhmile mean score for one part would Iw 
16.1, a figure considerably below tlie means for all three of our consti¬ 
tutional groups. CIn the basis of this evidence, the general personal ad¬ 
justment id the .subjects may he considered satisfactory. While none of 
the differences between any of our three constitutional groups is 
.significantly high, yet there is a trend in the direction of athlctosmnic 
superiority. 

13 . Social in/} it si went™ 

The difference between any two of our selected groups is not 
marked; atldetosrimes are somewhat more adjusted socially than 
pykiinsnrncs. and IcpluMintes more than pyknosonics. The average 
scores of the athleioMuucs and Icptosumcs arc. identical. On the 
whole the evidence for the superiority of any group is inconclusive. 


TAW.H 22 
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l’crsniutliiy (inual 
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Chances in 
100 of n true 
difference 

greater Interprc- 

ihanxcro tntion 

5tl 
89 
91 


A in higher 

A ii higher 


I -h (jti/itfitiiliven css n H 

'flic ipiestinns referring to this behavior pattern were designed to 
cover the possibilities of an individual being competitive both inside 
anil outside the class room. Judgments were obtained from teachers 
and subject by means of the rating scales and from the subject during 
the personal conference. Thr mean scores of the pyknnsomes and 
Irpiosumes are identical, hence the chances are that there is no true 
difference between these groups. Although the atliletosomes are more 
competitive than either the pvkiiosomes- or leptosomes the most reliable 

•’High mean n'»rr> imlirntr »:nis(acinry it nr ini luljvisunctu. 

“High menu scurrs here indimli* this Irnil is present only to n slight 
degree, 
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difference exists between the alhletOM'ines :uul the Here 

sigain we have additional evidence in support nl a pn«ihlr llirotv 
of the concomitance of bodily litnc-s ami pcrwnalin patterns nr 
traits of high social value. 


TABLE 23 

ChiliCrri in 
[fltinf a true 


Personality 
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Con slim 
l i o n n 1 
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diUctcMt 
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P 

9 

2.8 .28 
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.6479 

74 

P is higher 

Talkativeness 

A 

25 

2.9 .16 

P&A 

.3101 

t, 2 

l 1 is higher 


L 

28 

3.0 .13 

AM 

.48511 

f, 7 

A is higher 


15 . Talkativeness™ 

As in the case of the diagnosis of competitiveness, wHcalivcwvs was 
discerned by means of the rating scales and tin* personal conference. 
Our results show no marked differences, although the pyknosomrv 
tend to he more talkative than either alhlelosornes or lepimonies, In 
a sense these findings tend to confirm Kretschmer, lor the pyknosomrv 
with their more sweeping and labile .sociability would be rxprutrd in 
be expansive and outgoing in their expressiveness. 

TABLE 24 

Chimcc* in 
1 00 of n true 

Constitu- Com- difference 

Personality lloiial pnrison Diff. greater lnterprr- 

varioblc type N M of * 4 t(t. than zero taiion 

Crcativcne98 P 9 3,6 .32 P&L 1,7730 9ft I. is hitlhrr 

and A 23 3.2 ,13 P&A 2.6057 99.5 A i* higher 

imagination L 28 3,4 .11 A&l. 1.7(516 96 A U higher 


16. Creativeucss and imagination; responsibility; influence™ 

Since these patterns were measured accord tug to tile same plan and 
the diagnostic questions were presented to the teachers in one group, 
they will be discussed in the same section. 

"High mean scores here indicate this trait in present only to a slight 
degree. 

“All measured by means of the Trait Study. 
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(ri.) (Jretilivcncss mu! iniiif/innlinn. 

Our results show that the athletosomcs are superior to Jcptosmncs 
and pyktwisomrs in this trail. Since all the information regarding 
the traits of cveiuivenrss and imagination, mllm*ncr, and responsibil¬ 
ity was obtained .solely from teachers’ ratings, it is (lifliciilt to de¬ 
termine the criteria employed by the raters when making their de¬ 
cisions, 

TAHI.K 25 
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I, 

27 
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• J4 

A & r. 

3.S394 

mo 

A is higher 


(//.) Ri'spftnsift\lily 

The degree of responsibility and resourcefulness required of a 
.subject with n ruling of 1 on the 1-5 point scale would be essentially 
that required by the qualifications of the same subject were he given 
a similar rating in the pattern of social leadership. It is not sur¬ 
prising that we have further evidence to reinforce the theory of con¬ 
stitutional advantage regarding soei.il traits or those traits which de¬ 
pend considerably on a social environment for their development. The 
alliletoMimes ate more likely to he more responsible and resourceful 
than either pyknusonu-s or leptosmues; compared with the leptnsomes, 
they are significantly superior. 

(c.) Influence. 

'Flic ratings here concerned the degree of effectiveness of influence 

TAM.lt 2 (, 
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rather tlmn the direction in which influence wa«. felt. Whrlhcr the 
influence of n subject was of an anli-sircial naimr nut dour i.r of a 
nature disturbing to discipline within thr dav» romn wan not run- 
sidered. In a sense, judgments made within this category of Miavinr 
arc likewise judgments on social and intellectual leader«hip and pm 
sibly also on ascendance. ’Du: advantage of the aildeiuMiniic [Oivmiiuc 
is again shown where nthlctosomes are superior In p\IcttooiincH anil 
leptosnmes. 

TAHl.R 27 
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17. Socio-economic sfdfns ai 

Any difference that might exist between pyknoromes and leptowunr* 
concerning their socinl and economic status is apparently just wliai 
would be expected by chance, Athlctosomcs, however, belong in a 
higher socio-economic level than either Icptosomcs or pyknimimes. 
So far ns can be ascertained no studies have been published concern¬ 
ing the economic status of the three Krcischmcrmn constitutional 
groups. With a standardised test administered under reliable condi¬ 
tions we have evidence that one of the groups is markedly different 
from the other two, Whether both sets of data, those pertaining to 
socio-economic status and constitutional build, can be similarly inter¬ 
preted on an hereditary biological basis is another speculation, no 
reliable answer to which seems to be evident from a consideration of 
our data, 

18. Self control 03 

The scores on this test show that the pyknosomes and the athlrtn- 
somes arc more self controlled than the leptosomes. While mine uf the 
differences is significantly high, there is at least n trend in the direction 
of a type of physique possessing superior biological fitness a^mium.l 

2!|bJ scorea indicate suptrior socio-economic status. 

High mean Bcorcs indicate superior self control. 
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TAHLlv 28 

C!liatu:c* in 
100 nf a true 

Coimitu- Com- difference 

l’crwinnliiy cinnnl parison Piff. greater Ilitcrjirc- 

variable type <Y ,1/ a,„ of *ditt. •ban zero tntion 

I* 9 17.2 J,2 P&l. I.JU.93 90 I' is higher 

Self <‘oritml A 25 10./, AS V/cA .7*52 77 Pi« higher 

I, 2H 15,1. .59 A&L 1.3HH 90 A in higher 

with a higher degree of self control. According to the test questions, 
a self controlled individual would he one who is patient, is able to 
keep secrets, is not easily discouraged, has plenty of self confidence, 
does nor become easily upset, does not become excited before an exam¬ 
ination, and docs not change his hobbies and interests quickly. 

Summarizing the results of these comparisons, we find that com¬ 
pared with the Icptosomes, the atldctosomcs are more ascendant, ex¬ 
troverted, responsible, cyclothymic, and more influential among their 
school contemporaries. They are also more readily acknowledged 
as social leaders and are more likely to conic from a higher socio¬ 
economic level. The athlelosomcs are also more ascendant, more crea¬ 
tive and imaginative, and less socially introverted than the pyknosoiucs. 
No significant differences existed between the lcptosumic and pvknn- 
snmic constitutional groups in regard to tiny of the personality 
variables. 


Summary 

1. Nine pyknostmics, 2N Icptosomes and 25 atldctosomcs were 
selected from the total population on the basis of subjective estimate. 
Only those subjects were considered to he validly diagnosed where 
there was at least HO per cent agreement among five judges and 100 
per cent agreement when there were 5, 4 or 3 judges. 

2. Although the personality characteristics of athletosomes and 
Icptosomes are classified together by Kretschmer, significant differ¬ 
ences have been found to exist between these two groups. 

3. Although tile personality characteristics of Icptosomes and 
pyknn-omes are contrasted as opposite poles by Kretschmer, few signi¬ 
ficant differences uf personalitv patterns were found to exist between 
these two constitutional groups to support this view. 

4. In view nf the evidence adduced in this section of the invest!- 
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gation, it is dear that contrary to Kretschmer, should 

not be classified with Icptnsomcs in regret In their pwnnaliiy 
patterns; on the contrary the personality cliaracierMio of rlir ath- 
lctosomcs more closely mumble those id the pykniwottrs, although 
differences were found to exist between these two last uamril gnmps 
with respect to three personality variables. 

5. Consistent results nrc obtained when nodal introversion and 
schizothymic trends are measured with different techniques and diag* 
nostic instruments. In both cases lepto.somcs arc more socially in* 
troverted and more schizothymic than ruble tt writes. Social intro* 
version and schizotllymic trends seem to have a close relationship, 

6. Consistent results are obtained when extraversiort and cyclo¬ 
thymic trends arc diagnosed by different procedures. In hmh cases 
athlctosomcs arc more cyclothymic and cstravctied than either 
pyknosomes and leptosomes. Cyclothymic trends anrl extraverMim 
would seem to have a close relationship, 

7. A most striking superiority of the athlelosomrs over hntli the 
other groups in regard to such traits or patterns ns compctitivcnc^, 
influence, ascendance, social leadership, cyclothymic pattern ami extra* 
version provides sufficient evidence to pustulate a theory that cntMi* 
tutionnl advantage or "good” physique is a strung dcienninani nf 
traits fundamentally social in genesis anil dc.vchipmcul, This theory 
of constitutional advantage lias no affinity with tin? Kmulinimaii 
theory that with the pyknosomic physique there are assmiurd cycln- 
thymic traits, and with the Icptosomic and ntliletommic type of con¬ 
stitutional build, schizothymic traits arc manifested. 

8. The theory of constitutional advantage lends support m Ter- 
man’s (66) findings concerning a superior coherence of plitsical and 
social traits. 



IV. TIUC SIGNIFICANCE OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
INDICES IN DIAGNOSIS 

As an approach to n bettor under standing of the problem of tbc 
relationship between physique and personality, the search for ade¬ 
quate. morphological criteria has hem important in the researches of 
medical clinicians ; these investigators have been interested in deter¬ 
mining the decree and nature of the correspondence between somatic 
structure and psycho-pathological aberrations of personality. 

Hnckcl (25) has classified the many theories dealing with consti¬ 
tutional types as follows: 

1. External form and total body measurements (Kiirpermassc). 

2. Gross proportions of a single organ and its system, 

3. Preponderance of a definite anatomical feature, e.g., a physio¬ 
logical system (Hippocrates, Sigaud, Di Giovanni). 

4. Proportion of interwoven elements, 

5. Certain predominant physiological conceptions, such as a par¬ 
tial congenital inferiority, weakness, and uselessness of a single organ 
(Martius). 

6. Functional basic characteristics (Di Giovanni). 

7. Muscular tonus. 

K. General ability the organism lots for work. 

0. Quickness and energy nf movement. 

1(1. Prevalence of anabolic and catabolic processes. 

11. Correlation between certain general states with the hypo- or 
hyper-functioning of the internal secretory organs. 

12. Predominating influence of the parasympathetic or sym¬ 
pathetic system. Predominance of the reflective over the conscious 
nets. 

13. General biological and genetic viewpoint (Bean, Bryant, 
Bartel, Bogomolc/., Kart, Mathes, Bunak). 

14. Prevailing disposition cor responding to different illnesses; 
compare the medical viewpoint of the past (Hippocrates) and the 
constitutional types in present day literature (Di Giovanni, Rokitan¬ 
sky, Gower, Brnrke, Viola, Bartel, Kretschmer, Hart). 

Various attempts have hcen made to constiuct constitutional indices 
that will satisfactorily separate individuals according to the Kretsch- 
mcrian typology. Generally, the must Miccessful efforts have resulted 
when the various constitutional types were j<w to he the most evi¬ 
dent, namely among psychotic adult patients. The use of any con- 
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stitutional index is to be cnuNMii'dy evaluated, On the one hand, 
when such an index is found, it is Jin oruc whether it can he used 
to differentiate die types without supporting nr reinforcing evidrnrr; 
on the other hnml, there is the ipusiion of the degree to which Miclt 
an index can be used merely to supplement or be a. clue to clinical 
observations in the typical identification** 3 Armdtrr import,irtt (mint 
is to enquire how far in the age scale and among what types of popula¬ 
tions can such an index he reliably used for either or both nf the alone 
mentioned purposes. 

Kretschmer originally used alumlutr ineasurciTient*i as aids in tlir 
clinical differentiation of types. But it is obvious that some absolute 
measures arc unsatisfactory for the differentiation of constinuiunal 
types5 they tell very little about the general morphological •tiniclure 
of the organism. An index of constitutional build «hmtUl indicate 
relationships between significant bodily segment* ami particularly 
those which arc apt to express developmental difference*, For in¬ 
stance, most reliable investigators agree upon the futility nf using 
the cephalic index for differentiating constitutional type*. However, 
Kretschmer docs consider the general facial configuration as having 
an important relationship with other features of the bodily structure. 

Nissen (54) studied the head development of 92R boys and girls 
nf whom 78 per cent were Russian* and 14 per cent were Jews, 
and formed conclusions concerning the cephalic indices (if lepmKMnri 
and eurysomes, While he docs not suggest the use of tlir index 
for separating his types, he does stress the importance nf differences 
in form of the "Gcsichsclladel" in his two constitutional groups, 
But his statement that “up to the conclusion of the mage nf puberty 
the head develops more in length than in breadth" is contradicted 
by a dose analysis of the carefully recorded measurements made by 
Meredith (46), According to the hitter, Nisstn's statement would 
be true In the case of children up to the age of 3 years 3 month*, 
but from this stage onwards and particularly from the age of $ years 
9 months the annual rate of percentage increment of grmvtb in 
head length and that in head breadth remains fairly constant. Per¬ 
haps the difference between the findings of the German and the 
American investigators may be due to the racial composition of 


“Wesiplial (73) remark* dim "for ihr pure cmpiriim, an index, m the 
bear, is only nn abstraction of a part of the .Rum moil of all (lie liinlugiY.illy 
important points,’ 
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the subjects or to the techniques used in the respective investigations. 

Meredith’s researches were conducted in connection with a study 
of tile rhythm of physical growth. Some 9.1,000 anthropometric 
values for 1,243 male children and adolescents in Iowa City extend¬ 
ing over a period of 14 years were taken as the data for Ill's investi¬ 
gation. It is very difficult to reconcile Nissen's findings with those 
of Meredith who states that 

’Hie coefficients tor head length and lire a deli show very little 
change during the years from live tu eighteen. There is a slight 
decrease with flge which suggests that Ihc groups lend to become 
more homogeneous with respect to these measurements (p. 55). 

From the welter of investigations concerned with constitutional 
indices which might he favorably related to clinically determined 
types, it appears that the fundamental ideas of Di Giovanni (12) 
have been most fruitful. More interested in the phenotypical than 
in the genotypical patterns of constitutional build, he believed that 
the most adequate approach to understanding an individual was an 
examination of the relationship between the length of limbs and the 
size of the bodily cavities. 

The conception of the individual constitution in obtained 
from (ho individual Morphological Coinliiiiniioil (p. 4N), 
and 

Every individual represents n morphological variation uf the 
type to which the nnatomlcnl and physiological overages con* 
not lie applied (p. 416). 

Hence 

The relations of development of the visceral cnvilice—thorax 
and abdomen—in reaped to the skeletal height indicate that 
excess nutl that defect in the evolution of the parts just referred 
to. Therefore by means of suitable measurement of the body 
one enn arrive at Ihc knowledge of the development of the 
parts (p. -IIS). 

Naccainti's index 1 ' 1 lias been used extensively but as Wertheimer 
and Ilcski'tJi have indicated, there are several pointed objections 
to its use as it valid dassilicatury device: these primarily concern the 
technique of obtaining the measurements. However, sinee Nac- 

J.dlgtli of Kutrcmities 
Trunk Volume 


“‘Morphological Index 
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carati lias substituted fur Im *»»ic»o;tl formula, the liright weight 
ratio, most studies of l lie pnv'iMr Trl.Hmivdup bet wren the nmrjvlm- 
logical index and personality variable', have «*rtl ihr ‘•iirqdrt ratio. 

Although constitutional inrduim* is more vomnnrd with rhr 
individual than with the group, thrrr wun to be no limit t«« the 
extent to which different rnmtjtiitmit.il U|ir- ran br set Up with a 
corresponding jiiimhcr and variety of correlations with fminiilahlc 
arrays of constitutional indices. Cnnuilrrahle dilfereriir* »• I opininn 
exist concerning the universal efficacy of anv particular index in 
separating different types of con slit iilionat build. 

Working in Leningrad, Tschernnruizfcv (70) iim»< a schema 
whereby fie recognizes three types, two of which are extreme* and 
the third intermediate. One is wluil he call* thr '‘asthenic” cor¬ 
responding to the asthenic or leplosome type* of Kretschmer, the 
respiratory or cerebral type of Sigaud. and thr inicrospl.tnclmic type* 
of Viola and Penile. Another is the "hyperasthenic," cnrrtPpnnd- 
ing to the pyknosomic type of KrriMrlnwr. the digestive type of 
Signud and the macro,splanchnic types of Viola and IVndr. The third 
and last is called the middle type or "nnrnimllirmg." corresponding 
to the ntitletosomic type of Kretschmer and to thr imivcnlar type nf 
Sigautl. Tschernorutzky proccrds to Mate that thr Pipnrt index** 
is used as an objective means of differential in g ihe>.r r?pr\ giving 
its limiting values to determine the two so-called fuiiil.niiriit.il tipr*. 
Then on the basis of this imlicial determination of thr thrrr types 
outlined above, investigations were, carried mil at the instigation 
of Tschernorutzky, and by Bclowa, Knltowsknja mill Vlinrr to 
determine the differentia! rates of blond prrsMirr wit bin thr thirr 
“typical” groups; by Kogan in the estimation of the varying degrees 
of ‘'vital capacity” (Vital kupaziiat) ; by Alexejew and Li'w-cliin in 
studying the constant quantitative and qualitative differences on the 
part of the white corpuscles in individuals belonging to these types, 
and by other workers in making researches upon glyccinia, the 
diastatic energy of the blood, fat mctaludbcu, ivobemoagidulioatiMti 
and so on, 

VVertlicimer and Reslceth draw attention to thrrr pertinent criti~ 
cisms of the Pignet Index and substantiate ilirir chief criticism by 
referring to the records of three of their mental patirnt" who-it 
weight changed considerably during the course, of their developmental 

*P. I, = Statute (cm.) — [rhest circumf. (nil.) -|- ivi. (ligni.)J. 
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phases; these differences in weight nver different periods meant 
that according tn the correspondingly clumped Fignei Index the 
patients would In* shilled from one constitutional group In another. 
Yet in a study of a pinup of I.W male students in New York City 
with an average ape of 19 years and 19 months, Klincherg, Ascii 
and Block (31) state that of five indices the PigncL Index dif¬ 
ferentiated their groups of pyknics and leptosomes most clearly. 
Farr (17) also considers it to he the most reliable of some 75 
indices whose diagnostic significance lie investigated. In an cvalm- 
tion of several indices Uurchnrd (7) criticises the inclusion of 
trunk height in the Werthcimcr-IIeskcth Index on the grounds that 
instead of revealing the morphological characteristics of Kretschmer’s 
three types, this index conceals them. According to Wigert (76) 
the Wcrlheimcr-Hc.skcth index lias only limited value; he therefore 
modifies it and finds that it thru differentiates between pyknosoines 
and leptosomes when women arc used as subjects. lie finds a con¬ 
siderable amount of overlapping of the nthlctosonics in both of the 
pykiidsomic and loptnsuuiic groups. 

Concerning the validity of the mi called Marburg Indices, A, B, 
and C, all of which involve shoulder breadth, Westphal (75) found 
the fust named to he useful in separating leptosomes from nthlcto- 
somes, Index )i, representing another modification of the Wertliei- 
mer-IIcskelli index was found by Westphal to he satisfactory in 
classifying the leptosomes and uthlclosmncs, hut the pyknics over¬ 
lapped hath groups. He reported that Index (7 is useful in clearly 
separating the luhlctosmues from the leptosomes. Kvido.mly clicsc 
three Marburg Indices are useful in differentiating the athletosomes 
and leptosomes, but arc of little value when the third division of 
pykmvsomcs arc considered. Wigert, however, did not share the 
same views concerning the value of these indices. Thereupon lie 
devised three additional indices called "Stockholm I, 2, and 3" 
respectively. 'Hie second nne, nn divided his subjects into two groups, 
“leptoihorakals,” those with a narrow chest cavity in relation to 
teg length, and the "pyknothorakals," who had more spacious chest 
cavities. Among men lie found this classification separated pyknn- 
somes from Icplosomrs. Although lie found a rather satisfactory 
agreement between the clinically determined classifications and 

l.rg length 9 X 10 

_ _ . _ ___ _ _ t , _ _ _ _ ______ 

Chest (rniiHversc diameter X client snggilal dinmcier 
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those anthropometrienlly drienniiml groups the greatest discrepancy 
occurred in the case nf the oililrliHonirs p/irtrnilarH wlioi women 
were concerned. He raises ilie nurslinii whrllirr aililri»»w»jncs ex¬ 
ist H 3 rv group distinct from the other phwc.il tvprv \V inert's 
subjects were 119 men and 122 women attending a puiiiialric clinic 
in Stockholm during a three-month period; Wr.fpliid'* iuvr-iigations 
were carried out with "4-W pure physical npr. ‘•rlnir.l I torn /(!> 
men, all of whom were fully measured and ih-v»ihrd" (p. 42l). 
Wertheimer and Mcskcilfs subjects con-istnl of "hS patients at 
random without any consideration of diagn«hi> or pln-ical hahiim. 
The patients were taken from the wards of the Meiuv Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, mid from the Spring 
Grove State Hospital, Catonsvillc, Maryland" (p. Hi). 

In our study sve are compelled to define the limits of choice of 
indices. The small variety nf measurements taken over a period 
of twelve years would only permit a few comhinutirms nf possible 
worthwhile value. The purpose of thing the indices (Munaiuctric 
diagnosis) was to separate certain physical types not necessarily 
designated as pyknosnmes, leptosnnies and nlldrlosonirs, ami to de¬ 
termine the degree of correspondence between these types rind cer¬ 
tain aspects of personality. The following iiicumii emails and indices 
were used: 

1. The measurement of height, hereafter denotrd ns JV 

2. The measurement of weight, hereafter demited a< P,. 

3. The height-weight ratio, hereafter demited ;ts 

4. The Wcrthcimer-Heskctlt index. 07 This index was 

and subsequently certified by its authors to he the most suitable 
index they found for the classiJicatinn of Kretschmer's tlirce con¬ 
stitutional types; this will he hereafter referred to as l\. 

5. The K-A-15 index.™ This index was claimed by Klinrhrrg, 
Ascii and Block to be valid for the separation of Kretschmer's types, 
pyknosomes and leptosoims, when normal subjects were used. U 
will be subsequently referred to ns /’j, 

After every index value for each subject had been computed, it 

I.i'K Idlglll X 10’ 

S1 _ _ _ ^ % | ^ 

Transverse chest dlnm. X SaggiMl elicit diam. >. mini. Iiriglu. 

w Smmllng height 3 

Silling height X weight 
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was recalculated. To guard against possible errors in transferring 
the individual measures from the first sheets to P.C.C- 2, all fig¬ 
ures so transferred were checked. When the original measure¬ 
ments were taken it was necessary for two persons to take the same 
measurements on each child. When the second measurement was 
noted, the recorder compared it with the fust and the subject was 
sent to a third measurer if a difference greater than five millimeters 
existed between the first two measures. When all the measurements 


were recorded, a final inspection of tile record card was made by a 

special assistant. Even with these precautions Lincoln (43) has 

indicated the degree of unreliability that crept in when certain 

. . trunk length , standing-sternal 

indices such as , . . - and , . , were corn- 

leg length leg length 

puted. Since the measures of height and weight were calculated 
correct to the first decimal place, it was considered that the last 
digit should he recognized as part of the index; lienee for J\ and 
Pi the decimal point was discarded as a matter of convenience and 
the number of significant figures in these iwo indices accordingly 
was four and three respectively. 


Summary 

1. In most of the investigations hitherto conducted, subjeers 
have belonged either to groups composed of institutional patients nr 
they have been classified on the basis of an investigation of psychotic 
and psychopathic personality disorders. 

2. It is extremely difficult to discover any consistency of agree¬ 
ment among investigators concerning the liinidiu/ values of indices 
for the differentiation of constitutional types. There is considerable 
overlapping between constitutional groups when many different in¬ 
dices are used in the differentiation of clinically observed types, 

3. In view of the paucity of reliable norms and the relatively 
untouched field of investigating the use of indices in separating per¬ 
sonality types with normal adolescents as subjects, considerable 
amount oi research has yet to he undertaken before a considered 
judgment can be expressed upon the diagnostic value of the use of 
such indices. 

4. In most Kuropran .studies the factors of age and racial varia¬ 
bility have not been adequately controlled. 
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5. In order to investigate the pruhlnn oi relaiiom-lnp heiwrrn 
personality and physique, live roii'lililtiniial mr;iMiir> drMgtiatcd 
P u /’ 2 , I’z, /%, P c , will he med to diffrirnlialr }’r«>1 ips of Mihjcvis 
mi a physical basis. Jlcnccinnli. in ilii> mi linn «»f rhr jm estig.-umn 
the KrctscUmcrian elusMlicalimi td pykiu>M*tucs uthlrt<.M.iur\ and 
leptosomes will be a ban ilnnr.il. 

6. As much cflrc as possible was taken In riMire an or.icy of v ♦iin- 
pu tut ion of (fie indices anil nie.-iMitcmrnis u-cil in ibis sniinii of 
the study, 

In order to fondue i a thorough-going. mvr-lq'.iiinu id the proper 
significance nf any constitutional index fur tlw putpoM's nf dingnu-i-., 
it would be necessary lo make nn extensive study employing many 
different indices on n large number of people concerning whom ihe 
measurements would be taken by the same technique at regularly 
recurring periods. Factors such as srx, age. race, anti disease would 
have to be held as constant as possible and each individual observed 
over a long period of time to take into consideration limit mu ions of 
weight, height, and general skeletal development which on the ha-is 
of other phylogenetic studies had been observed to ch.iracirnVe cycles 
or rhythms of growth. 



V. TflTC RELATIONSHIP BKTWKKN KXTRKMKS OF 
PIIYSIQUK AND QUALITIES 01- PERSONALITY 

Sivi.r.cnoN oi' Suujkcts 

To ensure that we are usings mile extreme ruses in our compari¬ 
sons, we have considered the serial distribution of ;il! the values of 
cadi constitutional measure in turn as well as die st ores or ratings 
of each of the personality variable*. If, for example, we arrange 
the values of V i this way, it is easy- to determine which are the 
tallest and which the shortest subjects in the total population; in 
the same manner it is easy to indicate which subjects arc thr heaviest 
and which the lightest when the serial distribiiiimi of /'«j values is 
considered. The. same is true of the scores or ratings made in re¬ 
spect of each of tile 19 personality patterns, the scores obtained mi 
the scale for measuring socio-economic status, and the intelligence 
quotients. Thus, by arranging in serial order the scores made on 
the ascendance-submission test, it is possible in indicate those subjects 
who arc extremely ascendant ami those who are markedly sub¬ 
missive. By this procedure we. are aide to make comparisons between 
groups of extreme cases of physical build as indicated by each of 
the five constitutional indices am! measurements, and groups of 
subjects who are ranked as extremes in the selected personality 
variables. The types of physical build are thus determined more 
objectively than in the case when we compared the performances 
of the pyknosomes, leptosomes, and athleinsoiucs. 

Two different procedures in assembling the data were adopted in 
regard to the general problem of relationship between certain per¬ 
sonality patterns and physique. 

Procedure A 

1. The highest W per cent* 10 of the subjects' m ensure men ts or 
indices arranged in order in a distribution within any one panel, c.p,., 

"’It was mil always possible m hip the iiiuuWr of rases irprc.scnled liy 
exactly ID per cent of llie nurd population within rarli musiiiiitiiifi.il nr 
personality panel. In some rasps tlir 21U subject wlm normally might 
iinve been (lie last subject ivitbin the highest drcilr was one of several who 
nil hud the name seme oi raiiiu;. In such installers dir number of subjects 
whose scores nr indices weir lieaiesf thai of the 21 si subicci was chosen 
ns die most .suitable, Sometimes this was ni high ns 2S and at nther limes 
ns low ns 12. 
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Pi, weif taken ami lUt pcrwnalUi patient su.ir. «i the same indi¬ 
viduals recorded. 

i The lowest 10 per tent of (lir Mthwvi*' larsiturements or 
indices arranged in order in a rlidribiiiir-n within any r.ne jianrl. c.g., 
p Jt WC y C token and die personality pm inn wi»r<"* n( the same indi» 
vidunls recorded. 

Procedure ft 

\, The highest 10 per cent of I hr -tjlyin l*.’ stores on the tests 
for the personality variables arranged in order in a «|i*uilniiini> in 
uny one personality panel were taken and the nntsiiuifion.il imliVis 
. iof the same individuals noted. 

2, The lowest 10 per cent of the subject*.' Mores on the tests for 
the personality variables arranged in order in a distribution in any 
one personality panel were taken ant! the constitution;!I indices of 
the sitinc individuals noted. 

With the adoption of Procedure A the purpnvr was m compare 
the personality scores and to enquire whether ilirre was a jnpnificanl 
difference between the scores representative of thn«c individuals who 
were in the highest and lowest deciles of each of the five panels of 
constitutional indices and measurements. 

Uy the adoption of Procedure IS the process was reversed; tltat 
is, here the purpose wns to compare the indices nr nira-urcnii’fits and 
to enquire whether there wns n significant difference between these 
indices or measurements representative of thorn individuals who 
were in the highest and lowest deciles of each of the panels of 
personality patterns. This procedure was not adopted in the case 

of P\ nnd P 3 with the use of the method, ns it was considered 

that if any reciprocal relationship existed between stature and per¬ 
sonality patterns on the one hand and between weight and the same 
patterns on the other, it would be revealed in » consideration of 
the results dealing with the relationship between the height/weight 
ratio (Pa) and the same patterns. When the duplication method 
was used the data were arranged according to both procedures, 


Statistic a i. Methods 

Two statistical methods were employed in dealing with the data: 70 
1, Tlic —^—method already used in the first section of this report. 


■"Since no significant differences were shown in esijl between the con¬ 
trasted consl'uuiiojin) groups in respect to llic social attitudes on war, (fie 
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2. TJjc use of a specially devised duplication formula. By means 
of this we arc able to determine how many times in 1000 the re is 
a probability of the occurrence of n certain number of duplications 
in two sets of data. In each ease we wish to enquire what is the 
prohahility of the occurrence within a certain interval in one dis¬ 
tribution (say of the values of a constitutional index) of subjects 
who are already within the corresponding interval of a distribution 
of personality-variable scores. The formula is as follows: 

<W|)"» '(A- 7/1 )' 

, ‘ ~ w- 

where 

lV.-i probability that r/n —j individuals wlio appear in the 
interval of the first distribution will appear in the 
interval of the second distribution. 

N raa population of both distributions. 

hi *=* number of individuals in the specified interval of the first 
distribution {c.r., personality scores). 
ii-j »-■ number of individuals in the corresponding interval of the 
second distribution (e.j'., constitutional index values). 
n jC n . r i number of combinations of n-j things taken «a—/ at 
a time. 

The significance of a given result will he interpreted in terms of the 
probability of «a —i or more duplications. The probability is given 
by the sum, 

. ", f 

where j ■"=» iin —■i 

1 - • o n, t 

For the sake of convenience, die probability ratio (f'.fC.) is expressed 
in terms of the probability that a certain number of duplications nr 
more are due to chance so many limes in 1000. For example, when 



elm roll, anil the t:«imihitiuri n/ die tJ. S. A., when invcitigauil wiili the 

aindicdtion of 1 lie ^ uiclliml, llic*>c variables Were iic«tcilr(t when lb. 

duplication formula was applied to die data. Togclhrr 'villi "l alkalivcneis," 
lllCHC social atUllidtit were poi tuiisiiliritl widi die inl<ijui..n of I'roicihii« )l 
since no si/rnificani differences arc shown t» r’liM ht-iiveiii ibr rnmj a»ied 

conslilulionnl group* by ilic a|i|iiiraiMrii of ilu- • formula. 
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N ■=«* 172, hi 25, tty 10, anil tlir number n( dupliratmm is five, 
the P.R. would be 118/1^00; again vvlirn .V 186, nj 24, n? «=*> 

19, and the number of duidicatiuiH is sesru, site P.k, would he 
4-/iOOO; with the same date one duplication n«mld he rcprcurmcd 
by a P.R. of 937/1000. 

The following example illustrate* the general pr»*ced\irc with the 
constitutional value Vy and the pcrmuality vaitahlr "Cyclothymic 
pattern.” 

1. The highest 10 per cent of the value** fur this index arc listed 
together with the corresponding irieniificaiiuii numbers nl the sub¬ 
jects, 

2. The highest 10 per cent o( lire diMnhulirm nl esolnthynu'c 
pattern scores arc listed together with the corresponding identifica¬ 
tion tiumhcrs of the subjects. 

3. The next step is to find what identification iiumbrM fall 
within both groups. In Table 29 these arc checked in the columns 


TAHLfc 29 

CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS IN lllOtlBST 18 PfR CENT OF IksnOAUTlON OF J\ 

SCOREJ AMO OF "CrcumiYVic PAirruW Score* 


Highest to per cent of ihc 
distribution of l\ acorcs, (Sub¬ 
ject*’ Iiicmilicmion number a 
In parentheje*) 

901 ( 35) i 
877 ( 66) 

858 ( 46) 

844 38) x 

822 (212) 

800 (204) 

796 ( 59) 

783 ( 39) 

790 ( 20) * 

766 ( S6) 

765 ( 52) x 
763 (178) 


754 ( 22) 
7+5 (171) 
742 (I 66) 
741 (139) x 


Hlghcit 10 per cent of dii- 
tribulion of "cyclothymic pat- 
tern” wrorc». (Sulderts’ Iden- 
lincation number* In parcii- 


(lie■ CD ) 

1.5 

(IW) 

1.7 

( 90) 

1.8 

1189) 

1.9 

( 20) i 

1.9 

( 38) x 

1.9 

(146) 

2.0 

( 35) * 

2.0 

( 12) 

2.1 

( 18) 

2.1 

l 62) 

2.V 

(106) 

2.1 

(139) x 

2.1 

143) 

2.2 

521 * 

2-2 

f 73) 

2.2 

U'H) 

2,3 

(177) 

2,3 

( 60) 

2.3 

{ 79) 

2.3 

(141) 

2.3 

(2(19) 
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thus, .v, Here wc find that there arc five subjects who are at the 
same time among the heaviest 10 per cent ami the 10 per cent most 
cyclothymic of the total population. 

4. Uy computation from our formula wc find that where we 
have five duplications or mure the probability that this occurrence 
would arise by chance is .16 times in 1000; in other words, the P.R. 
is 36/1000. 

This tcclinitjur can he applied in a consideration of any two sets 
of data where one pertains to physique and the other to any person¬ 
ality variable. Thus it can be used when the data is arranged ac¬ 
cording to cither Procedure A or Ii. 

Schema 1 outlines the possibilities of comparing the decile groups. 

SCHEMA I 

Schema for Comparisons of Extremes of Personam rv-PrivsiuuB (Jkoui's 

Highest 10 tier cent of Highest 10 per rent of Personality 

o --> ;/ 

Index Vnlucs Scores 



f.owst in per relit nf 
Personality 

V. <--> )' 

Scores 


J.otrcM 1(1 per cent nf 
Index Vnluc 


Comparisons are thus possible in either a horizontal direction, in 
which case the Probability Ratio (P.R.) would be expressed as AB 
or ZY, or in the diagonal direction when the P.R. would he either 
AY or BZ. The smaller the P.R. the fewer the number of duplica¬ 
tions expected to arise by chance, and vice versa. 11 there were a 
significant relationship between personality and physique in respect 


of the variables chosen, we would expect to have a s.high/^' A.B. 
P.R. and a correspondingly HZ P.R. Conclusions formed 

N IO\V ' 


/Mow N 

on tile basis of these data would he reinforced by a VZ P.R. 

am *» 


n It is Assumed that if n trail is nunoinlcd with one extreme type 


of 
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Tims wc find ili.it within llir P-, category mi tin- mir hriml ;ind 
the personality category of t:\rlr.tMiinV pattrru mi tlir other, tlir AY 
P.R. is 61/1000. Reiiirmhcrini: that in ihr Y group .nr llitr-p sub¬ 
jects who are least cyclothymic (lnuT«r JO prr rnir of the distriliu- 
rion of cyclothymic pattern scores). and that in llir .1 group nrc 
those who arc lepioid in physique (highc-r H* prr cent of the tlis- 
trihut ion of Tp index values), we ‘•ce iluir ilir probability there is 
a chance duplication of the same Mihjreis in both groups. is only 
61 in 1000. The flZ P.R. is 45. Those subject- who arc rnoit 
cyclothymic (highest 10 per cent of the tli-irihutinn of ivvhuhsniic 
pattern scores) arc in the D group, while in llir X group are those 
who arc pyknoid in physique (lowest 10 per cent of the distribution 
of the To index values). Then the probability that there is a chance 
duplication of the same subjects in both groups is only 45 in 1000, a 
figure that approximates the AY P.R. of 61/1000. Tlir chances arc 
therefore reasonably high that relatively the Icptohls arr least cyclo¬ 
thymic and the pyknoids are most cyclothymic. Kuithcr. since the 
AD P.R. is 1000/1000 tve have little evidence in suppose that 
leptoids nrc cyclothymic, hut since the It/. P.R, is d 1 * 1000. we 
should expect the chances to he great fur pyknoids in he cyclothymic. 
In short to have consistent results when we have n high AD or YZ 
P.R, we should expect confirmatory low ./)’ and ft/. T.AVn. 

The tabulation of our results derived (rum the data arranged by 
Procedures A and // illustrates how the conclusions ran hr co¬ 
ordinated and how it is possible for one procedure to check the results 
of the other (Schema 2). 

SCHEMA 2 


Procedure A 


Pyknoids nre —> the most cyclotli>i»ie 
the lenit cyclothymic 
Pyknoids nrc —> the most extroverted 
the least extroverted 
Pyknoids ore —» (he most influential 
the Icnst influential 

Pyknoids nre —* the superior social leader- 

the inferior social leaders 

Pyknoids nre —> the superior intell. lenders 

the Inferior intell. leaders 

Pyknoids nre —> the least tchizothymic 
the most sell izolhy in to 

Pyknoids nrc —> the least socinlly imnivcrird 
the niost socinlly introverted 


Procedure II 

arc the leptoids. 
—' arc the Icpt'diK 
are the leginidv 
~" w arc the leptoids. 

are the h-podd*. 
*“» are the lepioid'. 
are the leptoids. 


physique, it will he associated in nn inverse degree with the opposite 
extreme of physique denoted within the limits of one nnd the same const!- 
tmionnl index or measure. 
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For descriptive pm poses it would he appropriate, although diffi¬ 
cult, to select terms time would adequately drscrihr tin; types rtf 
physique denoted l>y the highest and lowest decile groupings within 
encli constitutional jmncl. We have proposed the terms "leptoid” 
and “pyknoid" it> be snmewhui in keeping with the phraseology 
used in the first section of this report. The former term denotes the 
tall physique and the latter describes the short type of bodily [mild. 
Since we are dealing with two contrasted types of a single continuum 
within each constitutional panel, we assume that “Irjiuiid" represents 
the antithesis of “pykiuud." If an “alhleuiid” type exists it Iras yet 
to be decided whether it is suhsmned in either or neither of the 
leptoiJ and pylenoid groups. 

M'AIJl.K JO 

Chances is 1 (OKI "I’ll a r x oh Mure Dupmcatioks ok 5"s Whose Scores are 
W inns tup. llmuEsr to Per Cent ok tiie Totai, Disiruujtlon nr 
pEtgo.VAi.in* Scores and tiik Hjciipst and Lowest 10 Per Cent 
or the Totm. PtsTRinirnnN or CiissTiTunosA*. 1 Miners 
/*,-/*» Woin-0 Arise. fit Chance 
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CliN'KTlC J'SYCUniOl.Y MOXOr.RM'US 


of social leadership, attitude towards war, sdnzothymic trends, in¬ 
fluence upon one’s contemporaries, competitiveness, self-control, and 
intelligence. In no one of these instances, however, is the difference 
sufficiently significant to be regarded as certain. 

According to our results the male adolescent wlm is definitely 
taller than his contemporaries tends also to he more, intelligent and 
competitive and more of a social leader. He tends to he more favor¬ 
ably disposed towards war and is one who exercises a considerable 
amount of influence. On the contrary (he shorter individual tends 
to be more scliizothyirnc nod mure self cuittrolled titan the taller, 

By means of the duplication technique we find that the personality 
patterns in which there is the greatest number of sortings is that of 
competitiveness, and habits of self control. The number of duplica¬ 
tions among these subjects who were within the highest decile rank¬ 
ing in the patterns of competitiveness and self control and those who 
were in the tallest rent It of the total population was six. In the 
case of the former personality pattern this is represented by an 
AD P,R. of 10/1000. Since the HZ P,R . is 664/1000, it is evident 
that with tall stature there is associated a marked degree of com¬ 
petitiveness, the tallest individuals being more competitive than the 
shortest. Regarding habits of self control six duplications mean an 
AY P. R. of 4/1000. Thus we are tolerably certain to find that 
with tall stature there is associated relatively little sell control. 
Since the Y2 P. R. is 1000/1000 it appears that short subject* are 
more self controlled. In view of both these findings, therefore, we 
arc justified in stating that our tallest subjects arc lev* self controlled 
than the shorter ones. 

Tf we consider the results of the adoption of both tests for measur¬ 
ing the trait of extraversion we are fairly certain in testifying that 
there is a definite trend for the tallest subjects to be cxtravcrled. 
Conversely the shortest tend to be more socially introverted than the 
tidiest. Summarizing our results in relation to height as indicated 
by Pi we find that by comparing subjects who represent groups of 
extremes of personality sources: 

1. There is a strong tendency for height to be positively associa¬ 
ted with competitiveness, social leadership, extraversion and influence 
upon one’s contemporaries. The tallest subjects are more competitive, 
more marked social leaders, more extroverted and more influential 
among their contemporaries than the shortest among the group. 
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2. 'Hie tallest tend to lie mure favorably disposed toward war, 
while tile .shortest are apt in he mine intelligent, self Luntrnllrd, 
sclii/othvmic, ami social I v int i nverted. 

P* 


Hv using the - ^■ leclnnipie, \vc liud there is a marked dilfrroni:e 

•Mi//. 

between the coni lasted decile grouping-. of phtMtpic in respect of 
the following pcrMinaliiv patterns: vychithymiv trends, ascendance, 
social introversion, extraversion, social leadersliip, influence, competi¬ 
tiveness, anil talkativeness. ’There is a less marked difference between 
the physical groups in respect of personal adjustment and creative- 
ncss and imagination. Compared with the lightest group, the heaviest 
hoys arc markedly more cyclothymic, extravainl, talkative, and com¬ 
petitive. 'They are recognized as belter social leaders and exert a 
stronger influence upon their contemporaries than the lightest do. 
There is less marked association of personal adjustment and creative- 
ncss and imagination with the heavier group. 


Hv means of the duplication method we see that the above con 


elusions arc generally 

reinforced. 

Schema 4 

makes this c 

lear. 
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Wc have some evidence to lead us to di-agree with Hcllingvath (4), 
one of whose conclusions was dial leadership wa< not associated with 
“goodness” of physical build.™ 

Ta Ucllingrnth , s iceliniipir nf nlitiiiniiiK lii« phy-iial ilai.i i» utiviimnl\ 
vulnerable In iTiiii'inn; lie mrrrlj linked hii -dil'jrri* in rrpiirt ilirir ui-ikIm 
end hciulit. I.ca<Icrnlii|> was «li;iHH"'cil In nicnin <if ii r.iiiiin wide nnil with 
reference to piioiioiH lirlil liv ImkIi selmnl »iuilniiH in rsir.i rurrieul.ir arliri 
lies. He fnu lid lion inimiiM Imh* iljmsilinl as imu-le.ulrf « ami Irailrj* rhric 
ivere nu siimilii’ant (tiirpri’Cicc* in wrlielo »r lirmlo. kk'iili nid* ii warn dilfer- 
ent, tlte awls clcflial III |niiilinin nf Iradrrdlip lirim; I'uili In-.ivirr ,nnl taller 
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Summarising the foregoing dealing with thn relationship 

between and various pewmality |*alN i rn*-, we find there i* 

a strong tendency for ivrisiht to hr iwithhrlv a^nrinlPil with the fol¬ 
lowing: cyclothymic pattern, ascendance, oxtraversimi. social intro¬ 
version, influence upon one’s contemporaries, coiiiprihivrnro., talka¬ 
tiveness, and social leadership. There is a Ir-s marked a^ni iarimi 
of weight and the following: personal adjustment and talkativeness. 
The results revealed by hoth statistical methods are strikingly similar, 
with weight positively associated with the presence of those traits 
which have an important social significance. 

1 \ 

It is clear that if a subject has a high height-weight ratio he would 
be more apt to be classified as a Jeptnid than a pyknoid: 
his general configuration would resemble that which is character¬ 
istic of the leptosome, while a subject with a low ratio would 
resemble the general physical configuration of the pyknosomc. Ex¬ 
pressed in terms of Naccnrati's system of classification, a high 
height/weight ratio is indicative of niiorosplatic.lmy and conversely n 
low ratio indicates the macrosplanchnics. Stated more simply, tho-c 
subjects who fall within the highest decile of the meet turn fur P j 
arc tall mid thin, and those in the lowest decile, .short and Mucky. 

Considering the data arranged according to Procedure ,i and dis¬ 
regarding for the moment the dircctim of correspondence, we, find a 
high degree of association between this ratio and the following per¬ 
sonality patterns: cyclothymic trends, social introversion, extraversion, 
social leadership, intellectual leadership, and influence upon one’s 
contemporaries. There is a fairly high degree of relationship in the 
ease of schi/.othymic trends. 

With the same statistical technique applied to the data arranged 
according to Procedure ]) we find that a high degree of relationship 
exists in regard to cyclothymic pattern, social leadership and extra- 
version, with a less marked degree of association in the ease of com¬ 
petitiveness and personal adjustment. Combining these results and 
expressing the ilirecliun of the relationship between the personality 
patterns and the types of physique indicated by tile highest and lowest 
decile groups within the 1\ category we observe that the short stocky 
subjcct-macrosplanchnic and pyknoid—-tends to be more cyclothymic, 
extroverted, a better social and intellectual leader and one who exer¬ 
cises more influence on his contemporaries than does the tall subject- 
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micrnsplnnclimc and lcptoid. Conversely the latter is more socially 
introverted, am] sehizntliymic- 

TA1)LE 32 

OiAKfi.i in Hill or a Truk Dnruuwer. Urk.viir Than 2i:ro With Data 
Ahhakomi hy 1'hiK i dork A and PnocrnuftB ;/ 
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by relatively high /IB and YY. P.R/s in the personality patterns as 
given in Table 3 2a. 

TAW.K 32* 

Personality pattern P.H.'t 

AY UY. All Y7, 

Cyclothymic ircmln Sl/lflflO 10/1000 1 ( 100/1000 831/1000 

Extm version 8/lfiOO 427/1000 1(100/1000 1000/1000 

Crentiveimu «n<l ima«u»Btion 40/1(10(1 71S/1000 1(100/1000 927/1000 

Influence 182/1000 300/1000 1000/101)0 927/1000 

Responsibility 132/1000 326/1000 958/1000 1000/1000 

With a high liright/wcight ratio we find associated to a marked 
degree the pattern of social introversion for which the probability 
ratios are as follows: 

All 1/1000 AY 929/1000 

YX 463/1000 117. 1000/1000 

The original investigations of Nneenrati (52) and his general con 
elusions that with microsplanchny there is associated high intelli¬ 
gence, and with macmsplanchny. dullness, have been tested by other 7 * 
workers, They have generally failed to share the belief that there 
is a significant relationship between either microsplanchnv or macro- 
splanclmy and intelligence. We have found no significant associa¬ 
tion between intelligence and either of the two enntrasieil forms of 
physique. The various probability ratios are as follows: 

’’‘lli’idbiedtj' (3fi); Molduo |M); (inrun :uul Kill<ijtn (19), 
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Further, when we consider the relationship her wren physique and 
intellectual leadership, our evidence revealed hy the duplication 

method tends m confirm the findings shown hy the use of the 


'UUff. 

method. There is a tendency to associate intellectual leadership with 
pyknoid physique, a conclusion tluit is the reverse of NaecnnUi's 
although in our instance we arc dealing with iiucllrctual leadership 
and not entirely with inteUiqencc as a variable. 


Pallistcr (57) used the Lccky Individuality Ktconl to measure 
the degree of withdrawal or so called negative attitude among 209 
women students in llnrnard College wlu»sr ages ranged from 1G 
years 7 months to 22 years 5 months, and hy means of the hiscrial r 
method looked into the degree of relationship between tlirw scores 
and the licight/wcight ratio, She found practically no relation¬ 
ship between the two variables. Pallistcr's further conclusions con¬ 
cerning Kretschmer's classification and the validity of his typology 
based on her own observation is an instance of the fallacy of any 
attempt to substitute for a concept appropriate to a particular 
system of ideas, one derived from another system and ihert to 
proceed to demolish the latter on the basis of evidence supplied 
rather specifically in relation to the former. To quote Pallistcr: 


Extreme forms of withdrawal attitude are clinically Jews- 
nited o.e RchiiopUrtRU. Since within dve v,< f ike 

correlation between withdrawal altitude and heigbi/weiHlii 
rntlo is negligible. We are unable to acrept Kretschmer's rnn- 
ccptlon as nppltcabU m anrh a population a-» we employed 
(p. 3S). 


To dismiss Kretschmer's contentions on this basis seems somewhat 
high handed: it is at any rate a decidedly upon question whether 
the "withdrawal pattern” as diagnosed by one pencil and paper 
test supplies us with sufficient evidence ns n ha>is for rejecting the 
possibility pf the presence of a much more complex r«yndrnmc, which 
shows more consistency with Kretschmer’* delineation of his per¬ 
sonality types. 

Pi 

As in the ease of V a, low vnlues of this measure, suggest the pyk¬ 
noid physique and high values the leptoid constitution. A con- 
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sideration of Hie results obtained by comparing the data as arranged 
according to Procedure A shows that significant differences exist 
between the pykuoid and leptoid groups in respect of the fallowing 
personality patterns: cyclothymic pattern, extroversion, social intro¬ 
version, social leadership, self control, and competitiveness. Posi¬ 
tive relationships of a fairly high order arc (mind in the ease of 
ascendance, intellectual leadership, and social adjustment. 

Considering the data when arranged according to Procedure B, 
we find that significant differences exist where tire personality 
variables are cyclothymic pattern and extraversion. Positive rela¬ 
tionships of a fairly high order exist in the ease of ascendance, 
social introversion, social leadership, competitiveness, and intclli 
gcncc. . 
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Since the direction of the relationships is just as important as the 
knowledge that positive nlntinnships exist heiwecn physique and 
personality our results in this particular section indicate that a 
subject of pyknoid physique is one who is exi raver tod and cyclothy¬ 
mic, self controlled, competitive, ascendant, and a better social and 
intellectual leader than a subject with a leptoid physique. The 
latter, however, tends to he definitely more socially introverted. 

By means of the duplication formula we have evidence to rein¬ 
force some of the foregoing cone lush ms, as shown in Table, d.bi. 

AlU.lv Hu 

r.n.'i 

.IV 117. .in Y7 

5i/ioo(i if./nuii) lmin/iMOO sn/mon 

8/1000 637/10(10 1000/1000 1000/1000 

267/1000 91/1000 Kf,8/l000 567/1000 

91/1(100 29/1000 760/1000 1000/1000 

365/1000 +5/1000 66 1/lOflO 1000/1000 
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Extroversion 
Social Icmk'i'diip 
Self control 
Compctitu’ciicHH 
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Regarding inirnviTsuin mraMiri'd liy (hr Hcuimilrr Prrsuiiality 
Inventory and social introversion, we haw Miuirwlial >imil,ir ro*.ult^, 
namely, an association of these patterns with the leptuid physique, 
The P.RP S are as ini lows; 

,‘io n fit ay 

Introversion (Mernreuter) 602/10(10 fltt/ICW KS 1 inOD *>19/1000 

Social iittrovcrsiflii 1/UNNI |ilWM llJ(lf)/1000 

In the case of social introversion, there is rather conclusive evi¬ 
dence to indicate that this pattern is associated with the leptoitl 
physique and nor with the pvknoid tvpr «l hudy build. In uencr.il, 
therefore, there is sufficient evidence to slum* that contrasted with 
leptoids, pykiioids as defined in terms ol this index, are more 
cyclothymic, extraverted and self-coni rolled, 'They appear to he 
definitely more successful as social leaders and more ascendant al¬ 
though somewhat less markedly so than the leptoids. 

P r , 

A consideration of the data arranged according to Procedure A 
shows that a definite degree of positive relationship exists between 
physique as measured by this index anti the following personality 
patterns: cyclothymic trends, social introversion, extra version, social 
leadership, introversion as measured by the Jlernrcuter Personality 
Inventory, creativeness and imagination, n/iil influence upuii one's 
contemporaries, A fairly high relationship hut insufficient to he 
regarded as certain occurs in the cum* of .'isccmhiiice. riwponsiliiliiy, 
competitiveness, and intelligence, 
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When the data is arranged according to Procedure It, we find 

with the application of the iU ^' method that significant differences 

(rain. 
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exist between (lie iwo contrasted constitutional urmips in relation to 
the following personality patterns: cyclothymic trends, extruversion, 
social leadership, and competitiveness. A fairly siirtiilicant difirmire 

exists in regard to flie followinp: intiovcision, inlluem.pint one 1 * 

contemporaries, ascendance, responsibility, and mlellrvtunl leader¬ 
ship, 

]]y the application of the duplication formula wo have the proba¬ 
bility ratios for various personality patterns ns shown in 'Table JM//. 
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The /’.AVs fur the patterns of introveidon as measured by the 
Hern renter Inventory and social inlroverdnii ate as follows! 

.in rx .ir /// 

Inlrovcrsiixi (iicriircnipr) /.32/IOiUt /•#•-'!mid lillili/HIOll HNIO/IOUil 

Social introversion Ift/lnilii It.J .. 919/1.. iniio/itnii) 

Summari/.iiq' the Inrrpmitf results and nbsrtviiq; the direction of 
the relationship between phyAquc ami the pctMiuality patterns, we 
can say that the pyknoid type of Imv as defined in trims of (his 
index is one. who is more cyclothymic, ext ravened, creative and 
imaginative, inlluential, competitive, ascendant, responsible, and 
more nf a social and intellectual leader than In's lepiuid nripjdim. 
However, the latter tends to be markedly more social I v introverted 
than the pyknoid. Hen: we have ;m almost point to point rein¬ 
forcement of the conclusions derived limn a study of the invcstipa- 
tion of the relationship between physique as measured by /V, and the 
same personality variables as weir considered under the panel of I’,. 
Whether we consider the relationship he referring from physique 
to personality scores or from personality semes to physique, we 
obtain n decided trend in ilie diiecrion of close association in rrruin 
cases. 'Tlic relatiiinship particularly aliens those pri-ionulitv ihar- 
actcristics that have a liiph social value. 'They are also those qualities 
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which have an important survival value (nr the individual in his 
social relationships. 

It is nut until we consider group* separated on the basis rif I\ and 
/ J o rlmt we are justified in drawing conclusions related to Kretsch¬ 
mer's theory. This is partly lircaMsc thrw two I'mlhc* have lirrn 
empirically found useful in differentiating Krnwhmer's conviitu- 
tionnl types, and partly breausr in our own result n \vv sre that differ¬ 
ences are more accentuated and the correlating personality variables 
increased in number. Whatever the type rd ouiMitinimial measure, 
we obtain the same meaningful results from the point of view of 
the theory of constitutional advantage. The more detailed and 
more representative the index is of constitutional build the sharper 
the distinctions the personality-variable's having socin-stltmic signili- 
ennee scan to possess. 

By reason ol our method of dividing uur groups on a constitutional 
basis carried out in accordance with the desire to ileal only with 
extremes, we have, nt this stage, no menus of telling whether in 
the pyknoid physique there would also he included the alliletmd 
physique. Hence it is difficult to estimate precisely how much id 
our evidence in this section we are entitled to appropriate to sup¬ 
port the theory of biological or constitutional advantage. That at 
least some can be so adduced is beyond question because «f our 
results obtained when comparing the three constitutional groups in 
respect of the same personality patterns. The results obtained in 
this ami the foregoing section indicate a kind of correlative and 
therefore consistent superiority between one kind of physique and 
personality traits that form a fairly homogeneous pattern. The 
results tend to confirm the findings of Termnn (60) concerning the 
general high grade development in the matter of personality traits, 
athletic ability, intelligence, interests and physique, although our 
own problem was limited to the narrow' Held of personality and 
physique and our subjects were only a sample of average high school 
male adolescents. Our conclusions are also similar to the viewpoint 
of Hollingworth (27) who, in discussing individual differences con¬ 
cerning the limits of possible training in learning types of per¬ 
formance, refers to the general correlation between traits. I le 
believes it is possible to measure the degree of correlation between 
"desirable traits" which may be characteristic enough to warrant 
the adoption of some such general concept as "the quality of (lit 
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organism." In our particular case we may regard ilie "good" 
physique of the athletosomes or the correlative consistency of socially 
valuable personality characteristics as a similar index of the "quality 
of the organism." 

An Indi:x Stuov or "ArnuiTouw" 

We have already mtii in 111 dial wliete |»vkiioMimes lcpiosoinrs 
ami athletosomes were different tally diagnosed on the. basis of sub¬ 
jective estimate, nthlctosonu's possessing what has licen termed 
"good" physique were markedly superior in personality variables of 
high social significance. Hot thus far we have not been able to 
make the same triple comparison with objective constitutional meas¬ 
ures, that is, to consider the personality characteristics of the nth- 
lctoids and to compare them with those of the leptoids ami pyknoids. 
AVhat arc tile physical characteristics of ilie atliletojd? Since our 
terms ‘icptoul” and "pyknoid” refer only to that type of consti¬ 
tutional build indicated by the subjects who fall within the highest 
and lowest tenth of the rank order distribution of values for any 
one constitutional measure, we can understand by the term "ath- 
letoitl" that type of physique indicated by the subjects whose, index 
values fall within the approximate middle 10 per cent of the. same 
distribution of index values. Thus the three terms merely describe 
those subjects whose index values are within certain arbitrarily 
determined groups, There is a certain degree of similarity between 
the general physical pattern of the Irpioid amt the pyknoid and with 
the leptosoinie ami pykmiM»mic types nf constitutional build. Just 
as we are able to distinguish leplo-onies, aihlctnsnmes and pykiinwimes, 
we assume it is possible likewise lo distinguish the leptoids and 
pyknoids whose arbitrary .selection depends upon the rank order 
of their corresponding index values. A specific question may he iaisi*d 
regarding the relationship between subjects selected on the basis of 
subjective criteria on the tme hand and by objective data on tin* 
other. Let us examine each pair remembering that the lei ms 
"pyknoid" ami "lcploid” were adopted to dc-crihe generally ihow 
subjects who fall at the cxiienies of the distribution of constitu¬ 
tional values. 

PyhiQSQiiics-pykiiuitls 

In the case of V\v the indrx finally selected within which lire our 
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experimental group nf atlilcloids —we find rli.il iiiihhii: flip pyknouls 
there are four pyknnsomes ur 4i per cent uf the Into] number of 

pyknosomes. 

t.cpiosomes-lcpiouix 

Within Pa we find that among the Irpinid* there are leu Icpto- 
aomes or 36 per cent of the total mirnhrr of leptosomea. 

A tltlcfosomes-aihlctoirfs 

Using the same index (or nur comparisons we *ee that among the 
atlilctoids there are seven atlilciOMUiie* »»r 28 per irnt of the total 
number of athlctosomcs. 

Til at there is not a greater overlap of subjects subjectively diag¬ 
nosed and those separated on the basis of objective criteria, may he 
due to at least the two following reasons: 

1. The interviewer's and teachers' impression* were not mathe¬ 
matically determined. 

2. This constitutional index may not he suitable for differenti¬ 
ating pyknosomes, leptosomes and athlctosomcs when the subjects are 
norma) male adolescents. 

It is important therefore to discover empirically llwi index within 
which the third constitutional group mhlcioids- can he found with¬ 
out any overlap with the pyknoids or lcpntuk Ileforc making the 
final selection of the desired index it is necessary to find the two 
indices which correlate most highly with one another. 

It is conceivable that while )\ (height) correlates positively with 
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P -2 (weight) iUc funner can ah<» correlate negatively with l\ 
(IlCl'gllt/wcight ratio) ; likcwi-e one could rxprcl ;i negative correla¬ 
tion between Pi and either /'i nr Since Py, P?„ ami P n overlap, 
a positive correlation between all three indices would be expected. 
Further a closer correlation Jumld exist between f ami /' r , since 
the latter embodies the height/weight ratio. With ran *•••> .S’) we 
still have to make a final choice between and /'.-,. 7n 'Flic latter 
was selected for the following reasons: (1) It: agrees he>t with the 
other constitutional ratios. 1\ and (2) there is more evidence 
to support the contention that V* is mure valid than Pa for the 
separation of at least two of Kretschmer's constitutional types— 
pyknosomes and leptosomes. 77 

The next step in the discovery of an athlctoid group comisled in 
checking in the distribution of J*r, values dime which indicated the 
subjects who bad been previously classified as ntlilclosnmcs. In addi¬ 
tion other values were checked oil the basis of a further examination 
of the interviewer's data referring to the physical characteristics of 
the subjects. A segment of the total distribution was then arbi¬ 
trarily selected on the basis of the foregoing evidence which included 
approximately 10 ptT cent of the total population and which was 
grouped as near the. median as possible. Our new experimental 
group of ntldctoids now consisted of 20 subjects whose range of Pa 
index values was 5(18-523.™ We have seen that where the consti¬ 
tutional types were selected entirely on the basis of subjective estimate 
the nthlctopomcs were super'mr to both pyknosomes and leptosomes 
in respect to those personality patterns of high social value, such as 
ascendance, responsibility, cyclothymic pattern, extraversimi, and in¬ 
fluence upon contemporaries. These behavior patterns were nsxoci- 

"Slncc 7*i, 7\, and J\ ire nil positively rnrrclatnl with one another, we 
might have been justified in making a linal selection between any two of 
these. The tliflcrcnrc between the r, , .uni r» t nr between r,„ uni r,, might 
not he significantly important to warrant a ikvidnn between 7', and J'-., hot 
since we actually have a higher r in this nonpar won wr have sonic evidence 
to snnpnrt mir cliniri*. 

n fCI inch erg, A sell and Mlnek. Of b u'f., tty. 170-172. This index is rei‘««m- 
nicmled by these iiivcsiig.itim ; thrir »ul*j i■ «•< were iiuiiimI individuals 
whose average age levels was soiiimlint similar in th.il of our own sub¬ 
jects. The usefulness of ilir /'. index in ibis dirr<ri<Mi Ii.is 1«rrn imlir.ileil 
it)' Wertheimer find Hrskrlh (v-l). Iml their siilijriis were psirlifiji.iiliir 
adult*. Ivvcil with similar ituiieri.il Wigert |7«.) did rmr lirul rlir Werllirimer 
lleskeih index ns s.-uisfneton as did its authors. 

18 H,mge fur total disiribmion (.Y 1HX) : 11H-r.v'J. .1/ VII (a r.’A)). 
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atcd with "fionil" physique. Further, wo linvr also seen striking 
parallel differences between the pyknnirl and Irploid groups regarded 
(is extremes of physique denoted by five separate indices. These re¬ 
sults were confined by a consideration of the physique of subjects 
who also represented extremes of ilrvrlopment of certain personality 
characteristics. 

For purposes of comparison we have chosen those pe.vMvnality 
variables in which the urhlciosoincx had evinced marked superiority 
over the pyknosomes and Icptosomcs; that is to say tlio.w variables al¬ 
ready found to he associated with the “uood” phtsiiiue,' 11 From 
Table 36 it will he seen that fairly significant difference exi\t between 
the performances of the lcploids and the nthlctoids in the ease of the 
following personality patterns: ascendance, influence upon the con¬ 
temporaries, social leadership, cyclothymic trends, and extraversion, 
The nthlctoids arc superior to the leptoids in the case of these per* 
sonnlity variables, Only in the case of competitiveness do we find 
the superiority of the nthlctoids over the leptoids not particularly sig* 
nifican t. 

It will he seen that pyknoids are significantly superior to the lep¬ 
toids in all the variables except ''intellectual leadership." In addi¬ 
tion, pyknoids arc superior to the atlilctoids, although only in the 
case of "intellectual leadership” may the difference be considered 
significant. When we compare the personality characteristics of our 
three constitutional groups, divided on the basis of index values, we 
thus, find that the. direction of the association between personality 
characteristics and physique has remained the same ns that discovered 
when we compared pyknosomes, athlctosomcs, and Icptosomcs, 

Yet it is incontrovertible that neither the Icptosomcs with their 
personality characteristics can be confused with pyknosomes ami the 
athlctosomcs, nor can the leptoids with their characteristic personality 
patterns be assimilated with either the nthlctoids or pvknoitls. fn 
this sense therefore we fail to confirm Kretschmer's belief that indi¬ 
viduals who are atliletosomic or leptosomie in physique should he 
classified as one group in regard to their personality patterns.'' 0 
We agree with Mohr and Gundlnch (49) who did not feel that 
athlctosomcs should be classified with Icptosomcs within a single 
category; we also support Willemsc (77) who, after reviewing the 

w Sce III. 

w Cf. K re (sell mcr (37), pp, 208, 209; 34, 3S ( 3 < 1 ), pp. |,| 9 . 
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VI. REVIEW ANI) INTERPRETATIONS 


The Kretsclimerian claim that the manic-depressive and the schizo¬ 
phrenic psychoses arc associated with the pyknusomir an<l leptosomic 
types of bodily huild respectively lias been rKewbcu* generally veri¬ 
fied. However, there lias hern lr<s experimental verification of the 
corresponding claims that the more normal eyvlmln mie. and schizn- 
thymic personality patterns are associated with the respective pykim- 
somic and lcptosomic constitutional types. Investigations, both Kmn- 
pcan and American, have been conducted in an attempt to associate 
with the characteristic constitutional types pyknommes, lrptnsoincs 
and athletosnmcs--many mental, seiisori-mnior, and physiological 
functions. In the majority of cases, the subjects studied have been 
patients in psychiatric clinics nr special institutions. A few investi¬ 
gators have claimed it is possible not only to distinguish pyknosomes, 
leptosomes and aihlrtosimws as fur down the age. scale as infancy, 
but also to discover various characteristic and differential qualities 
of personality in agreement with the Kretschmerian correlations. 
Kretschmer liimself make* no commitments in this direction. In 
general, European studies of an experimental nature that have been 
concerned with typological correlation'- between physique and per¬ 
sonality have overlooked the necessity for observing the requirements 
of statistical and scientific methodology. 

Our problem had two aspects; the first concerned the validity of 
Kretschmer's claims regarding the dose association of the general 
type of personality known as selli/,othymic, and that known as 
cyclothymic, with the leptosoinic, atldctosoinic and pykinwmtic 
habitus respectively; the second concerned generally the degree of 
association between extremes of bodily build and certain aspects of 
personality. The subjects were a cross-section of a normal male 
adolescent grout* of students, most of whom weic in the graduating 
classes of three high schools ami whose average age was 17 years 
8 months. Our constitutional tvpr-, subjectively determined as pyk- 
nosomes, Icplosnmcs, and alhlrtosnnies were selected wiih as much 
care ns possible; only those subjects wnr accepted concerning the 
classification of whom there was considerable agreement among sev¬ 
eral judges. The nuiilheis of clrai ciit pckiimomrs, ] i-|it« is huh--, and 
athlctosuines weiv 'I, 28 ami respectiwlv. The jdiv*h <d types 
objectively determined bv tlie u-e i»f constitutional indices wnr i.tiled 
pyknoids, leptnids, and athletoiil*. Tlie pusooaliiy variables were 
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r |i II , rJI 0 n the basis of a prrsuuinl association with physique, or be¬ 
cause previous workers in ibis lirhl hud nirulr cor lain claims about 
tl\c correlation of those varial'Irs and (lie eunstitution.il types already 
indicated. Rather than deprnd upon one Mtnrcc for our personality 
dftta we obtained it from wver.il of the subject's teachers by means of 
rating-scales; from the subject himself with the aid of many te*ts 
and ft self rating Kale, and by inrans of .1 -pnial interview technique 
in ft personal conference hot wren the subject nnd interviewer. 

On the whole there was little specific evidence to support 
Kretschmer, The most telling argument against his theory is the 
fact that we have found no instance where pvk 11 monies and Icpto- 
somes arc significantly different in the traits investigated. This 
finding is particularly important in the ease of cyclothymic and 
schizothymic patterns, for it is upon these patterns that Kretschmer’s 
theory, so far ns it applies to the normal range of personality, is 
primarily based. However, we have discovered a remarkable degree 
of association between the ntlilcmswnic bodily build nnd certain per¬ 
sonality traits that, as a constellation, have high social value. The 
athletosomic physique is one that is most desirable from the view¬ 
point of social approval, physiological functioning, freedom of move¬ 
ment, resistance to stress and strain, aesthetics and general constitu¬ 
tional well-being, Thus, considered as having a biologically and 
socially "good" physique, the athlctosiime, in relation to the average 
leptosome is more ascendant, extraverted, responsible, infUinui.il, and 
n better social lender. This Is not what is expected in terms of 
Kretschmer’s theory, Compared with the pyknosninc, the athlete- 
somc is more ascendant, creative and imaginative, and less socially 
introverted. 

Here we have indisputable evidence that the interaction of "good" 
physique nnd the social requirements of life result in the develop¬ 
ment of personality traits that possess superior social value. These 
results lead us to postulate a new theory nf socio-biological advan¬ 
tage in terms of which soclo-sthenic traits and personality charac¬ 
teristics are associated with biologically ‘‘good" physique. This par¬ 
ticular, association between physique and personality is not part of 
the Kretschmcrinn theory. The latter, in addition to being nativisii- 
cally biased, has been primarily based upon psychiatric observations. 
Our results prove that Kretschmer errs in considering atlitctusomes 
with leptosomc5 as sharing one essential type of personality and then 
contrasting this amalgam with pyknosomes. 
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The second section of this report dealt with extremes of physique 
as before determined In* certain constitutional indices, Comparisons 
were made between the personality characteristics of subjects who 
represented extremes of physique within the distribution of values of 
each constitutional index. In addition, the objectively determined 
physique of those subjects who represented extremes of development: 
in the selected personality variable** was also considered. Here, as 
in the iirst section there, was manifestly strong evidence in behalf of 
the theory of sncio-binlngicnl advantage. When we compared 
the personality scores of the subjects whose physique was extreme in 
development, wc obtained unmistakable differences in favor of the 
''pyknoid" physique with respect to the personality variables of cyclo¬ 
thymic pattern, ascendance, extraversion, intellectual and social 
leadership, crcativcncss and imagination, influence among one’s con¬ 
temporaries, and competitiveness. When the physique of the subjects 
who were objectively determined as representing the extremes of 
development in certain personality characteristics, was considered, the 
foregoing conclusions were reinforced. 

Comparisons were then matin between the personality character¬ 
istics of the three groups of subjects represented as pyknoids, lcptoids, 
and a “middle group" called "atldeioids," all objectively determined 
by one constitutional index. Here wc found significant differences 
between the athletoids and lcptoids on the one hand, and between 
pyknoids and lcptoids on the other in accordance with our theory of 
toc\n-b\olag\ca\ advantage. Hut the athletoids showed no such 
superiority over the pyknoids. In smile instances the pyknoids we A 
actually superior to the athletoids, lint these differences were not 
significant. It would appear that the concept of "good" physique 
postulated by the utldctnid habitus must therefore also cover the 
pyknoid type of bodily-huild, That is to say. the athletoids and 
pyknoids belong as a group distinct from the lcptoids with reference 
to tlie socially important traits investigated in our study. 

As our results indicate, there is only a fair degree of correspondence 
between the personality characteristics of pyknoids and pvknosomcs. 
For instance, pyknoids differ mure markedly from lcptoids than 
pykiuisonies do from Ippiosonu’s. This is true in the c;im* of social 
leadership, competitiveness, influence, aseendanee, cyclothymic tlends 
and ex Wav vision. Pyknoids and athlrVoiiis do not show the marked 
difference that we have I mind to exist between pyknomnus and 
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athlctnsomcs Further, Irptnids ;md afldctoids <liow approximately 
the same tli flfcrrriccs. as wr found between Icptownies and athleto- 
somrs. Jt would ‘rein tlint the election nl subjects on the basis of 
objective* criteria has rnipb.i'.izrd the ilistiiictifiii between pyknnids 
and JeplojiK In a degree greater than wav possible when pyknosomes 
and lrptovnmcs were compared. TIiik it might appr.tr at first sight 
that Kretschmer's theory is more justified when we compare pylenoids 
and lcploids; when we compare pvIciifiMiino and Irptosnmes we have 
evidence in refute Kret vein tier. However since our own theory of 
socio-biologic.il advantage covers the fads revealed hy a consideration 
of the personality characteristics of groups of subjects separated on 
the basis of both subjective and objective criteria, it is thus more 
adequate than Kretschmer's own theory. It is evident that the 
emphasis placed hy Kretschmer upon the differences between the 
schizotliymic and cyclothymic temperaments is one that lias over¬ 
looked those sthenic reactions hearing the stamp of social recognition 
and approval which we have found to be a<MK'iated with the atlifeto- 
somic and the pyknoid physique. 

At this point it is pertinent to refer to the utiM-rvawoiis of Willcmw 
who found that delinquents and criminals with well defined atldcto- 
somic physique also possessed to n marked degree, trails of self ex¬ 
pression that eventually led to acts which were characterized by si 
sense of superiority, leadership, aggressiveness, and general "hyper- 
social" qualities, Without necessarily subscribing to this investi¬ 
gator's views concerning the classification of criminals on the basis 
of Kretschmer’s constitutional typology, we agree with the following 
statement: 01 

As tensions (and accordingly activity), >clf-aMeriini>, manli¬ 
ness in males, seem to depend largely un athletic constitutional 
factors (muBCuInrity, bromines* of shoulders, etc.) »ve are 
forced to believe that the normal athletic is n valuable vniial 
asset. 

While we have seen that the athletoid and the pyknoid physique 
can be reasonably regarded as "good," we arc still called upon to 
express on opinion concerning the relationship between die aililetti- 
somic and the pyknoid types ol constiliiiiuiml build, ailliougli \\e 
know so far, that the "best" type of phy-ique fuvoiubh io the 


Op, til., p. 156. 
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superiority of the socin-sthciiic personality patterns is that repre¬ 
sented by the fllliletnsninic and atblctoid-pyknoid constitution. If we 
analyse the distribution of the pyktuummes, leptupnmes and athlctu- 
somes among the values of the P 5 index when the latter arc arranged 
in rank order, we find that aiming tlie pyknoids arc six athlctnsnmcs. 
Since the superiority of the jnknoids over the aililetoidv in the ma¬ 
jority of the personality variables compared, was rather insignificant, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the physique denoted !»y the pyknoid 
group is much more like t)t:u indicated by the athlctosomcs than that 
expressed by the pj,knosomes. lienee if we were called upon to 
indicate :i hierarchy of '‘good" phssitpie with respect to the superior 
association with the "soeio-.sthenic" personality variables indicated 
above, it would appear that the most desirable would be tliat possessed 
by the atldctosumes or uthlctnuU or pyknoids; tlie next in order would 
be that of the pyknosomes and the least favorable, that nf the lepto- 
somes or leptoids. 

In considering nur results, it is almost inevitable that we should 
attempt to evaluate the relative importance of environmental and con¬ 
stitutional influences in determining the association of the "socio- 
sthenic" trails with the aihhiosnmie physique. However, it is 
questionable whether we should regard tin*, constitution in which arc 
manifested both morphological and functional characteristics, as being 
heavily weighted by "genotypic” factors, that is, those characteristics 
inherent in the germinal composition of the organism; the constitu¬ 
tion "in action" at any given moment results from the interaction ol 
both heredity and environment. The genotypic factors operating in any 
of the pyknosoinic, athlciosomic, or lepinsnmic types of physique may 
define the pvssiblr limits of morphological growth and the nature 
and degree of the development of personality characteristics. 

While we can effect relatively little change in the nature of the 
genotype, the jms-ildliiies nf alining tin- p.irati pic lactnis are almost 
boundless, Kahn (2 1 )) tHpi> lo the biological potentialities of the 
pyknosomes for example, as "pvknophilic" and to those of the lcpto- 
some as "leptnpliilic." Continuing, lie states; 

The Pyknic type of lioiiy-huihi, ns I srr it, is one manifesta¬ 
tion ol n pci son a lily cypr whi«h from ihc mart in on hetter 
terms with ilm world than thr lc|Ho»nniii;. . . , line mny venture 
to sny illni by vinoe of his liiolui'iial iii.'ike-up ilir pyknic sai 1 n 
more easily ihrungh life thnn (hr lepimoniir. ... It Is not the 
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environment CMcminliy ilnii in»*uJ«ln ihc pyknic ami lepimomic; 
raiher it Is the ifimritutitinally different wavs of their Hireling 
Ihc world and ihcirnrlvcn whirh make them :n dillrreni as ilicy 
nppcitr in lie (j». 142 ). 

Nowhere dors Kahn, conceive of "ntliletophilic" poieniinliiics since 
lie is unwilling lo depart from the hi-pnlar conception of pyknosoniic 
and lepiosamic types of luidily-huild. It would appear, however, 
that we are justified in u«-Miiniiig rite existence of such "athlctophilie” 
potentialities which may or may not he realv/.cd according to the 
nature and strength of the paratypic factors. Thus there is reason 
to believe that in the case of the observations on mhlctnsnmic crimi¬ 
nals by Willemsc, a different set of paratypic factors might have 
produced the same sthenic characteristics hut in a direction approved 
by society. Admitting the limitations imposed hy genotypic factors, 
we arc of the opinion that fur the presence id "socio-sthcnic" qualities 
of personality the nthlctosnmc is much more favorably situated in 
adolescence than either the Icpiosomes or pyknosomes. Whether the 
ntlilclosome is likely to preserve thisc corresponding social clinrac* 
tcrislics throughout life is another prohlrm, but we may liu/nrd a guc.-s 
tliat because of liis genotypic endowment he is marc tif>i to change his 
characteristic personality pattern than is either the pvknnsome or ath- 
Ictostinie. Tile significance of the term “socio-biological advantage" 
cannot he overestimated. If the pyknosontc may he described as 
sailing with the wind on the sea of social relationships ami the 
leptosome as sailing against it, the nthleto.somc not only has the power 
to sail either with the wind or against it, but lie can change his tack 
nnd steer his course with greater economy of effort and more success 
than his pyknosoniic or Icplosomic competitors. 
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OlSn.HLNn. (JlTI.MIttSS 

1, Would you say 5 'mi arc. imiiii more interested itt prauiral everyday 
problems limn you sire in abstract and throrctirnl min? 

2, If Mrtncuuc were lo a»k ymi to make a decision ahum u certain matter, 
would you Kciirr.iilv answer ipiirklv ami easily without thinking n Innn 
liini' mill very deeply over the mailer? 

3, I Jo you think ymi Kelt r rally display your frcliuj;s a ml riimlioiis f reply 
anil easily? 

4, Du ymi think you arc popular and writ nine wherever you no and do 
yon therefore have many friend 1 '? Hnw mam? 

5, Do jmi usually take a very active part in kuuics anil spans? 

6, In both xvork and play do vmi put birth a lm of rlfmi--in oilier words, 
piny unci wink intensely and wholclicfiMrdh ? 

7, Supposing you were in a discussion Kronp, would you cry to artiue with 
n more important, or hntrr infiiniiril, or older person who happened 
to he present} 

8, Are you ever worried with the thought (lint you are inferior in any¬ 
body? 

9, If a teacher were to ask anyone in your class to start a dismission would 
you volunteer to talk first, provided you had a kuiuI idea? 

10. 1/ a department store had promised to deliver n pair of football shoes 
in time for u football jjnuir hut hadn't dour mi, would you lie determined 
in tell the store clerk or anyone c*miintrd with the store Imw very 
dissatisfied yuii were with the service, or would you lei it jju? 

11. If you should want to enter a room, a p.nk. :i movie house, ,i hall, a 
museum, or ally other plncr that was Mutinied liv an oilicinl, would you 
nrnuc with him nr try to Idnlf y«nr way pn*< him if you were iirst 
denied permission to rntrr thrsp places? 

12. If you nut an unkuruvn man, wum.iu, low or i-irl whom you have mis 
taken for a friend, would you feel very rmhlirrtmcd ? 

13. Da you lake the Iruil or would you take the lead in expressing Kfitcinl 
opposition to n person who very iimcli nuiiois you and oilieri) in a primp 
because of his domincvrinn behavior? 

14. When you do not a«rre with what a teacher has -mill in clu«i do you 
usually express your opinion there and then? 

15. Ilnvc you been circled or rei nj’iiisrd as jircsiilriit. uiaiiajp'r, captain, 
cl)airman nr the holder of :inv other position of leadership in more than 
6 groups of hoys or of hoys and t:irl«? 

16. Do you read a larj?e numWr of books, stories, tmijpv/iurs, articles. etc., 
for pleasure? Ilow many? 

17. When iwo or more boys arc tn;;rlhi-r do you usually dotnin.itc the 
conversation ? 

18. Do you usually start nr carry on class-room projects without die help 
or su^Keslions of others? 

19. Do you usually rarry on nhmc any rlassronm project dial has been 
suKRCflled or outlined hv others? 

20. Do you prefer In enjoy entcrCiinmeuis and ninu«rmc»fs by vmirsrlf? 

21. On the whole, would ton rather be alone than with friends mom of 
the time? 

22. Do you think you ore jcrnerolly ipiirt and srrioun-uiintlril ? 

23. Arc you usually inclined in he annoyed or irritated under authority? 

‘>7 
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21, ])ci you generally avoid jjifl", *<r nt lr»M nm ai lively •<prlc llirir com¬ 
panionship? 

25. Are yon usually inrlinrd to bp vety cautious before making a new 
decision? 

26. At the meal table in sour own home do you think you talk marc than 
the rest u( the family ? 

27. Ho sou usually arnup <tr want In ai«ue dutim; ntn»i conversations? 

2*. Do you think sou talk very rntnli about your daily experience!! (c,r.) 

the lionkt juu read, your doings with “titer liny a, school events, your 
teacher*, football games or olher spoil*. movie*, job*, nirls? With 
whom f When ? 

29. When you arc with other hoys nr with member* iif your own family, 
dues your ronvcrsaium generally llow on mails* and readily? 

3D. l)o you generally like to take un rc«jinti*ihililir« ? 

31, Would you call yourself n lender in spurts? 

32, Would you call yourself a leader in jour clast organi/alion or in nny 
of the school chibs? Why? 

33, When you arc ivhlt other liny a with fimhiuK ipcrlal to do would you 

usually .suggest n nets- game or frr«b ciitivily? 

33. If yen were ill n gnmp of hoys looking for a person Inst in the woods, 

would you he one of the first to xnKUrsi what route to lake, what plans 

to follow and how to organize the patty, or would you wish someone 
cist to do thin? 

35. If you were elected chairman of a meet inn today, would you (tel 
confident you could control the meeting firmly and fairly, or would 
you feel incompetent and out of place? 

3 6. If you were n member tif n group of buy* that bail lircn asked to make 

nrraiii'tuncnl* to entertain n visiting basketball or furnbnll team, would 
you Rene roily be one of ihr tiiM in express an opinion or would you 
prefer to wujt until several others had expressed rhrir views? 

37. If you were in a group of buys nhout your own age discussing plans 

lor an duiIi»k or for a Ooiiinirmciiicin play or win* such and such 
n boy should hut he elected enprain of a team, would you persist in 
trying lo convince olher* of your viewpoint nr would you be emnem 
lo accept Ihe opinions of others without any inure fuss nfter you hud 
staled your views once? 

38. l)o you think you would do heller M'liuid svnrk or wet liriler results 
anywhere else if you knew you were competing with nlbers for some 
definite pri'/c, honor or other reward? 

19. Do you think you get more satisfactory results in school work if you 
are allowed lo work us a member of a group than if you were allowed 
to work on your own? 


COMFtiRKKCli 

Rater---- 

Date--- 

School----— 

Cm. 77/. 

2 .- - 

3. - -- 

4. -- -- 

5. --- 

<,- ----- 

G. 


StMU-nuu; 

Name of "ludciil- 
Dntr of birth- 

tirade-~ — - 
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ASCND . 
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n!— ——— 

is!— - 

1C.—- 

17. - -- 

G. 

LDRSP. I. 

18 . - —- 

G.' 
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G. 

TLKi'S. 
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a! 
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G. 

SYNT.- 
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cm tps. 
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CiEN’KTIC PSYCIIOl.OCy MON (Kill A CHS 


PU YSL. 

A.-H- 

Activities outside scltnn! hours: 


Sibt: I). (ages) 

S. (nges) 

PEKSONA U TY SKETCH: 


ll'erk days: 

H’rrh rads; (Snt.-Sun.) 


Ratino Scai.i- A 

Name of rnlcr .Ntune of student rated 

Dole . Student'* grade . 

School ... 


Uelmv j on will find sdiiic statements wliicli refer to the student you arc 
rating. If he possesses the indicated trait or quality to a very marked degree 
or if (lie statement is very true, write 7 in the space provided by the line on 
the right: hand side of the slicct after the stalcmcrit; write 2 if the trait or 
quality i9 present to it marked but not complete degree or If the statement 
is generally true; write J if the student possesses the trail or quality only in 
an average degree; write 4 if list* student li.i* the trait or quality only in 
n slight degree, or if the statement is barely true! write 6 if the trait or 
quality, according to your judgment, is com pi riel y he king in the student 
rated, or if the statement I* entirely untrue. If, became of lack of knowl¬ 
edge of the iludenl ruled or for any other reman, you rnnnof nnipn a 
number as a rating on a trait or quality, place a question mark (?) kvhere 
the number would normally be. 

Please do not consult anyone in making your judgment*. 

Rate independently. 

Do not study long over any one trait or quality. 

In rending the statements substitute for X the name of the (indent ruled. 

THANK YOU. 

V. X is inclined to limit his acquaintances to a select lew - 

2. X daydreams frequently -- 

3> X likes to read about a thing rather thon experience it - 

+. X is frequently absent-minded - 

5. X is inclined to worry over passible misfortunes -- 

6. X dislikes to change opinions he lias already formed - 

7. X prefers to work tilings out for himself rather than accept 

suggestions from others .- 

8. X hit9 ups and downs in mood either with or without ap¬ 
parent CHUBB -- 

9. X is inclined to be slow and deliberate in movement - 

10. X is inclined to keep quiet when out in company -- 

11, X is inclined to think about himself much of (he lime - 

12, X gets rattled easily in exciting situations - 

13, X is inclined to keep in (he background on social occasions - 

14. X's feelings arc easily hurt -- 

15. X likes to confide in others —-- 

Id. X expresses such emotions ns delight, sorrow, anger, etc,, 

readily _ 

17, X enjoys getting acquainted with most people - 

18. X prefers to tnke load In group Activities .- 
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19 . X adapts Itinwclf easily in new conditions, i.r., to new en¬ 
vironments, nitiialmtu, platen, ere. 

20. X likes to speak before u large Rrrtup 

21. X prefers to work with oilier* rallirr Ilian alone 

22. X is high strong anil nervous 

23. X likes nmipctition with Itis fellows 

21 . X is lively nml filert 

25. X is « markedly free and ca»\ talker 

26. X tries lo evade Mile* and regulation* whenever and 
wherever possible 

27 . X shows frankness and laik of restrnint in the expression 
of his thought*, feelings and moods 

28 . X is a leader in organiml rxlra-iuriiinlar activities such ns 

(a) Sports and athletics 

(h) Student body or ela*s organisation 

29. X is aggressive, vigorous and lorreful 

10. X is cimscicrilions 

31. X is .self-reliant 

32. X become! discouraged 

33. X expresses himself heller in *prcdi than in writing 

31. X IB inclined lo nil on the spur of dir luomrni without 
thinking thing* over 

35. X is inclined to study ihr motives of other* 

36. X likes to persuade others to his point uf view 

37. X likes to srll ihing* 

38. X works nun h hriter when praised 

39. X in nnoc interested in athletic than in imrlleitnal tilings 

30. X likes in have people ualcli him when hr is winking 

•11. X feds hint and depies«rd when hr rnrivr* a low mark 
jj» iehiw/1 nr ivheo he hue* a g jhis 

32. X is hustled und henmip* cxeilril when, for none reason or 
other, die usual routine is iipirt 

33. X show* hctler remit* in hi* school work if hr is nur*(awly 
stimulated hy the fart (hut lie {* noiiprling with i.rhrr* for 
sonic pri/c, honor or award 

34. X resent* suggestion* 

IS. X is inclined to lie irritated under control 

36. X displays his feelings very little 

47. X generally has no ilillmdiv in making c-oivr nation with 
his teacher 

48. X usually prefers n< do hi* own planning alone rather 
than leek the advice of others 

49. X is regarded hy his ilussiliatn or |»y hi* ir.ii'hrti as one 
whose influence not onlv »hnpr* Ion ronmds ilie opinions, 
altitudes and activities of his group 

50. X is usually a person whose inlhirmi-, Inuh iuilirrrtlv and 
directly, aliens the intellectual inierr-i* uf hit cla>>inntcs 

51. X is considered hv hi* cl,i».mate* m hr *n jnielln Orally 
jiupcrior that they are mnmii m accept hi» vlrvn g« cm Ty¬ 
ing Consider aide nulhorilv 

52. X can he relird upon us n responsible penon t» iniiinir 
or Hiipervise any rliisi-roiuii pmjrii. 
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Class! vie ados Si i krt 

Name of rater. 

Pale ... 

liistruihoni for Clnu'ijicatton 

Attached i» n list »f die names of smile of the hoys in (he Grade in your 
School. Ymir njiijicrailuii is kindly solicited in a classification of tlicaa 
boys into groups according to the descriptions given below. Please note 
there is a column provided to ifidirnic those lioys whom you mny find 
it difficult to classify in any of the three described groups. If the boy 
in ipicuion seems to sou on Oit tvholt to he more correctly characterized 
by the descriptions in Group A, please place a check mark opposite his 
nante in Column A, If lsc seems to yon an f/ie aufiofe to he more correctly 
characterized by the descriptions in Group II, then place n check mark 
opposite hi) name in column 11; if he seems to you an ihe vsho\t to be 
more correctly characterized by die descriptions in Group C, place a check 
mntk opposite his name in {.‘riluini) (!. If the hoy docs mu belong to any 
of these groups, place a check mark opposite bin name in the “l)’' column 

THANK YOU. 



Group A. 

Group II. 

Group C. 

SKULL. 

Round. Forehead 
lnnad and droned. 



U/ltR, 


Excessive fntinniinn 

Head hair straight 



of head hair. 

nr nearly no. 

Coarse texture. 

FACE. 

Krone! 

Narrow with angu¬ 
lar profile. Nose has 
tendency tn he nar¬ 

Angular profile. 



row and thin. 


NECK. 

Short and full 


Strong looking 

SHOULDERS. 

Rather rounded 

Narrow with ten¬ 
dency tn Mtmpncss. 

Large nml brood. 

CHEST. 


Rather narrow 

Strongly formed. 

ARMS. 

Relatively short. 

I.onR and delicately 
honed. 

Well developed. 

HANDS. 

Short and wide. 


Well developed. 

TRUNK 

Short ond stocky. 

Deliriency in thick¬ 




ness. 


LEGS. 

Relatively short. 

Rather long. 

Wei] proportioned. 

GENERAL. 

Definite dispnsi- 

Rather thin muscu¬ 

Excess fat absent. 


lion towards 

lature. 

Well developed 


plumpness, 

Rather slender 

liiiisnilaturu. Strong¬ 



build. 

ly developed lume». 



General leanness 

and relatively 
lull Mature. 
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Name of rater . 

Name A H. C. I). 


(JllLCK IjIsT hih Kauirh 

Please rct<ir/i rhiit »lif> with fdirtik* rifles cl*'. Wlirn assignments arc com¬ 
pleted, check Bame in the appitipiialc spatci in tnhlc I'clnw. 

DIRECTIONS 1-uK RATlNTi: ■ 

1. Make jour jiuleatetm ttitUmtt ("(nullum uttjulie. 

2. lhiic your iuil^inciitn ns tar as jnissililc upon uhjenive evidence. 

3 . II you arc askr.il to form a judgment almni ncvcml simlciits in ;i 
group in rmpci t of several 11.111s, <|ualilirH or Utarai teritdi«, rate 
all llic Muilciiti i<n hup trail, ipialiiy or *tiaiaiiciislii before passion 
un to (he next Wait, cl*. 

4. In rating any )<ar 1 is ular n .1 it, <|u.iliiy »n < haraiicrinic, disregard 
every iroii, rtr, eurpi that particular uj»r. 

5. Do nut muiI> tmi lung o\rr aii> «jic ■itulriil *»r .m> one trail, iptitlils 
or characteristic. 

PLEASE SKJN NAME IIliKK - - - .... 


Description of 

Rating .Sheets I 1,in Minis Haling M air ,\ < luimilii aiioti Sheet 


Check 

Marks 
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Ratvnt. Scalp. B 

Name... Date . 

School . Grade. 

Below you will find statement* which may be completely or partially true 
or untrue a I milt yourself. Carefully read cadi statement in turn. If you 
think the statement is definitely true, write the figure 1 in the spate pro¬ 
vided liy the line oil the right hand side of the sheet after the statement; 
write 2 if it is generally or moif/y true; write 2 if it is routrfnncr (rue and 
sometimes untrue; write 4 if it is generally untrue and 5 if it is tie finitely 
untrue. 

Remember :— 

1 menus that the statement is definitely true. 

7. means that the statement is generally true, 

3 means that the statement is so in rlimes true and sometimes untrue. 

+ means that the statement is generally untrue. 

5 menn9 that the statement is definitely untrue. 

Re sure to nnsnuer every question. 

1. I like to sell things - 

2. I nin inclined to limit my acquaintances to a select few - 

3. I like to rend nhout n thing rather than experience it - 

4. I am inclined to worry over possible misfortunes - 

5. I dislike to change opinions I have already formed - 

6. 1 prefer to work things out for myself rather than accept 
suggestions from others 

7. I am inclined to keep quiet when out in company -.. 

8 . I run inclined to think about myself much of the time .- 

9. I gel rattled easily in exciting situations * 

10. I am inclined to keep in the background on social occasions -- 

11. I like to confide in others * • 

12. My feelings ore easily hurt - 

13. I enjoy getting acquainted with most people —-— 

14. I like to take the lead in group activities -- 

15. I like to apeak before n Urge group - 

16. I like to have people watching me when I am working -- 

17. I prefer to work with others rntltcr than alone - 

18. I like competition .- 

19. I adapt myself easily in new conditions, i.c,, ta new en¬ 
vironments, situations, places, etc. - 

20. I have ups end downs in mood either with or without 

apparent cause - 

21. I nm inclined to net on the spur of the moment without 

thinking things over -- 

22 . I am inclined to be alow and deliberate in movement - 

23. I express such emotions as delight, sorrow, anger, etc., 

readily - 

24. I daydream frequently -— 

25. I am frequently nbscnlmindcd .. 

26. I express myself belter in speech than in writing . 

27. I prefer to take the lend in group activities 

28. I am inclined to study (he motives of others 

29. 1 like to persuade others to my point of view --- 
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30, I work inurli licllrr when piniml - 

3 l[ I am more intr-rrMed in aihlcliM than in intcllci lunl ui.itlrrs —- 

32. I /eel Jiurj a fiiI itjj mnrh ilr|irr^»ci1 wlirii I receive u Jnw 
mark in nrhnnl «r »l»r» ] Imr a name 

33 . I am ltiiMlc<1 nrnl hnnmr rxiiird wlim fur mine rr.unn nr 

other the usual nmiiiM - i° nf ,ar l .- 

34 . I (eel mm K happier in my wnrl whrn I kimw that I am 

coinpclintf with *Hlirm (nr smnr di*tirn iron - - — 

Copy oi' I)iiuit:iiii.vs mu (Jr win vim. in iiii: Aih'Mii'riati- I’ik- 

SONAJ.ITV t'flDj: 1‘Aimk TUI. RlSIMINMS Ul.CMWJIIU IN 

K.S.A., R.S.H. A Nil C’oNn RI.NUI: SfUlhUl.l; 

1. Add (lie ratings fur r.uli ami in .nil ihr mean, rmimlrd off 

in ihe lir«t da itn.il place, in ihp t-duiim indicated |.y ihr I ell r r h Mr. 

2. Caluilnlc (lie dilfprenrr hrlwmt thi* M and rath irnrhrr’x rating ami 
rrrord it in the appropriate columns c.y „ 11*. IK. IK, IK. IK All dillrr- 
cures to lie regarded si* pn»ime. 

3. Add these diffetriirr*, ralriilair ihp mean nf lhr«r dilTncm n and re¬ 
cord it in rnlnrnn .Ml. 

-K Encircle (tie Mr (iguic if (hr Mi figure 1 * 

is 1.3 or greater when (lirir air 4 i slings for nnr •pirninn 

is 1.3 nr greater wlirii llirrr air 4 r.tlilig« for nnr ipinlinn 

is 1.2 or staler when lltcie arr 3 lalingx for nnr »|ttr»linn 

5. Calculate ihr mean Ilf all ihr liunirt in Column Mr vslmli are nnt en¬ 

circled and imird il in ilir «'|nare In ihr right nf MM, Eh ilir i>|tiarc 
to ihr left of MM record ihr miml'-ri nf rating* in mlninu Mr whirls 
nre tint einirrlril. If llirrr is im Ida nit l'piair in ihr Mi nf MM ihrn 
place dm la»i tlc*ignalrd ri'imfiri in i/ir «|narp imniPilialrlk h (he 
rifthi nf MM mill shift in ihr adjoining spsarr op ihr righi. ihr inmn 
of all ihe uneminlnl Mr I'lgnir* Mil* |Kinnliirr applim in ilir rate of 
the ajmholh MMi], "inmaiis noil and is" 

6. In cn»es where an ininvirwrf* rating limlnaird In i .. (traded II 

has In lie i;nn»(ilrral, |ir<«< rrd a» al'nvr In tlir {•■•im ■*( cahnl.iliitg ihr 
menu of nil lignrr* in «Mr wlmh air ia-l rin iirlrd. 1 lirn rrrnrd 
this mean in ihr lovsrti «>|u.tir <d ihr Me mlmim. fin.illv rah nlatr 
the mean of this fignir and ihr laiing in ihr [ minion .mil iriwd the 
remit in the scmml tnpiair t<» tlir right "f ilir «siid>>d* MMil. 

7. In cnlciilaiing ilie MM ligwr and ihr MMrl ligmr, always inunil nil 
to the fir»t iln imal place 

3. Trarliert' rating' and a «r!i ».ning ..f ir »„ d» n>.i luvr .in', ditlrrcntinl 
sii; ni lira lice In ihr :sl :■* r i irjij-ni.mi »»* J 

“The limit* of rrjn li<>n <‘i th i» \I< lirnir air ilr|r-i iiiior.l 1" rilli 'dating 
the mmitled off nir.Hi ■>( Ihr omn i>( ihr dr-.i.itmin iii'in tlir mean nf all 
possible coillliiil.niims nf thr •• sir valnrs M fur llirrr. jn> n .mil Inn rairrs 
resperlively. ‘I lirirfmr ;mv \1> ii r ;iur nl-nr i!ir*c lonim of I 1, 1,1. 1,2 
was rejnied. Whm mi1> two r.iiin r :» *>r mr ratio,: 'tetr av.nl.ihlr ilicy 
were nrhitrarih rrirrlrd a» ihr |ino!rd j'ii! r ;inrii!n frmii m<> jorl^n wrrr 
Considered lra«'inald\ nllirl'.ihlp. r\<r|-l v-.hrll ihr it*,, r ,t i i n a • < > ii i o i <1 p.l 
in value, Srr llimlioii Nh. I << 

“lleennte Vrin» had im i slur in ihr rating nalr |.t, ao .ikriayr rntinu 
was 3, 
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9. Neglect altogether only one teacher's rating an any statement.® 4 
10. Neglect two teachers’ rflliriKJ in the compulation of MMc except where 
they both agree in value. 

Key to Letter Symbols Designating I’krsonality Variables 
in Supplementary Taiiijis 

I,KITER SYMBOL PERSONAt PIT VARtADI PS 

Y f.yrlmhymfc pniicrrt 


z 

Sehizothymic jialtcrn 

A-8 

Ascendance 

A 

I'tnalional sensitiveness to 

» 

environment 

Social introversion 

K 

Extroversion 

Li 

Intellcriunl leadership 

Ls 

Social leadership 

D-I 

Introversion (Hern renter) 

TW 

Attitude toward war 

TS 

Altitude inward CiniHlilwlinii 

TC 

of U. S. A. 

Attitude toward church 

MP 

Personal adjustment 

MS 

Social adjustment 

MC 

Self control 

C 

Crcntivcncss mul imnginniion 

I 

lull uciirc 

R 

Responsibility 

C o 

Coinpeliiivencss 

S-E-S 

»Suc hr economic stutiis 

1-Q 

Intelligence 

T 

Talkativeness 

“Whore only one 

lonelier rated a subject in respect of a trait that 

was rejected. 
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TABLE JS 
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ciiNirnc 1 'Svc11 olcmjy monockaimis 



.67 ’6 1.5" IS mz .2193 I.66H 15696 I.34M 132S4 .9023 .7356 13979 
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I. INTRODUCTION; PURPOSE ANIJ BACKGROUND 
OF THE STUDY 

The public school environment represents for most children the 
situation in which they must make their first conscious adjustment 
to many conditions winch they have never encountered before. Many 
children fail, either temporarily or permanently, to make this ad¬ 
justment satisfactory, and conflicts arise that may cause personal 
unhappiness or a lessening of social usefulness. A decade of research 
has yielded much of value concerning the maladjustments of public 
school children. Case-study methods have been used with small 
groups of children whose difficulties have taken them to social 
agencies or made them the objects of special study. Statistical 
methodology has been used to study the incidence of behavior diffi¬ 
culties among all the children in one school or in several schools. 

Only a beginning, however, has been made in identifying what 
constitutes behavior difficulties in public school children, and nothing 
lias been done toward studying at close range in the schoolroom the 
behavior of maladjusted school children as compared with the be¬ 
havior of children average in behavior. The two purposes of die 
present investigation were: («) to find out the extent of maladjust¬ 
ment and the kinds of difficulties manifested by the oustnnding 
behavior problem children in the elementary schools of a whole 
city; (L) to find out what differences were observable in the class¬ 
room behavior of a small group of such problem children and an 
equivalent group whom their teachers had called average in con¬ 
duct, who were in the same grades and with the same teachers as the 
problem children. 

It is admittedly true that the adjustment that any child makes 
to a situation depends upon two factors: his individual character¬ 
istics, and the nature of the existing situation which he may be 
called upon to meet at any particular time. Many of the studies 
that have been made of the adjustment of the child to school have 
dealt with certain factors that may affect his adjustment. 

Dr. Eleanor II. Johnson studied the relation between retarda¬ 
tion and maladjusted behavior. Ilcr groups of 107 truants and 123 
school problems, .selected at large from the school in which she 
worked, were compared in respect of mental status, conduct, and 
environment, with control groups that showed no conduct disorders. 
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The children studied were all Inns. She found that retardation and 
misconduct often go hand in hand, hut that misconduct might be 
either a cause or an effect of the retardation (8, p, 60). Richards 
made complete ease studies of 46 maladjusted children in a Baltimore 
school. The children were studied from these standpoints: (a) the 
complaint which had been made; {b) school history, which included 
a psychological examination; (r) personality traits; am! (tl) home 
background. Of the 46 children referred to her, 35 were having 
trouble in keeping up their grades, and 16 were mentally retarded 
from three to six years. 'Hie peculiar difficulties for which each 

child was referred could in practically every case he traced back 

to their fust appearance in the very early years of school. In the 
majority of the eases it was found that the maladjustment had had 
its beginnings in the home, and had been carried into and through 
the child’s school life with the most frequent result of retardation 
(15, p. 709). Payittcr and Blanchard report findings on 167 

children examined at the demonsiration guidance clinic in Los An¬ 

geles and 163 at a similar clinic in Philadelphia. As a- part of the 
intensive study made in the clinics of the behavior and personality 
difficulties of the children, all cases were tested with educational 
and mental tests, including the Stan ford-Bind Intelligence Test 
and the Stanford Achievement Tests. The children with intelligence 
quotients below 80 were eliminated from the study of maladjusted 
groups. These authors concluded that while the educational success 
of the children whom they studied had not been impaired to any 
great extent by their behavior difficulties, they were being ill pre¬ 
pared for the demands of maturity. Half of the children in the Los 
Angeles group and nearly three-fourths of the Philadelphia eases 
were recognized as problems despite the fact that the maladjustment 
-was shown in ways other than that of poor scholastic standing. These 
investigators concluded that at least tentatively, it was safe to say 
that problem children (14-, pp, 62-3) showed no general tendency to 
low educational achievement. 

The next two studies to be reported dealt with the incidence of 
behavior problems in all the school children in an individual school 
and the relation of the behavior difficulties to such factors as in¬ 
telligence and age. The behavior of all the children (843) in one 
public school in Montreal was investigated by Mat* and Bott. The 
teachers were asked to keep a record of the misdemeanors which oc- 
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cm'red in their rooms from day to day. While the number of boys 
and Kiris was about the same, the number of misdemeanors reported 
for boys was far urea ter than that for the girls. The frequency of 
misdemeanors was not closely related to chronological age. It varied 
inversely with the intelligence quotient for the boys in the school, 
but not for the girls (I, p. 381). Haggerty investigated the inci¬ 
dence of undesirable behavior in 800 children in a public school in 
Minneapolis. Kacli teacher was given categories of behavior and 
asked to catalog according to these categories, frequency of the 
occurrence of undesirable behavior for eacli of the children in her 
room (2, p. 104). The results for sex were very similar to those 
found by Mat/, and Bott: the boys, according to their teachers, 
manifested a larger number of problems than did the girls. Tn 
relation to age, there was no one year without pronounced evidences 
of behavior difficulties, although Haggerty reported a slight rise in 
the figures reported for the year level 11 to 12 (2, p. 110). The 
per cent of undesirable behavior was lowest at 100 IQ and rose with 
variation in either direction, although the most rapid rise was 
toward the lower end of the intelligence scale (2, p. 114). 

Using the findings from the Haggerty study as a starting point 
for his further research, Wicknum has made a most valuable con¬ 
tribution in emphasizing the need for n scientific attitude toward 
children’s behavior, and lias shown what constitutes maladjustment 
for teachers and for mental hygienists. lie secured ratings from 511 
elementary school teachers and 30 mental hygienists on 50 problems 
of child behavior and then compared the ratings. A decided differ¬ 
ence of opinion was revealed between the two groups of raters 
concerning what constituted a behavior problem in children and the 
relative seriousness of problems in children. The “attacking" forms 
of behavior, such as sex offences, stealing, lying, disobedience and 
defiance were given high ranks in the teachers’ ratings, probably 
because these inodes of behavior interfere with the smooth running of 
the school and frustrate the teacher’s authority. The mental hy¬ 
gienists took as their criterion the future adjustment of children and 
considered the "withdrawing, recessive personality and behavior 
traits” ns the most serious. Of the 12 problems rated high in 
seriousness by the teachers, only cruelty or bullying was high on the 
list of tile clinicians. “IJnsocinlness" was given first place by the 
hygienists and fortieth bv the teachers (18, p. 72). 
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As an illustration of the attempt to rate behavior by means of a 
rating scale and as an outgrowth of the work done by Wickman, 
the study made by Olson (13) should be cited. He revised Schedule 
A> Behavior Rating Scale, which had previously been formulated by 
Wickman. Teachers in a Minneapolis public school rated their 
children on the list of behavior problems given on the scale, where 
provision was made also for .rating according to the frequency of 
the occurrence of the problem. The frequencies of the record were 
weighted and the summation gave the child’s general tendency to 
behave atpyically. The higher the child's score, the more general 
and serious the problems. Dr. Olson also revised Schedule B, Be¬ 
havior Rating Scale, which had been formulated by Wickman. 
Schedule B was a five point “descriptive" phrase scale for rating on 
35 traits “regardless of whether or not the behavior described would 
be called a behavior problem. 11 Olson studied the relationships be¬ 
tween the scores obtained by the use of the two scales for the same 
groups in relation to the factors of sex, school achievement, and 
intelligence. He found that the boys had a higher mean score than 
the girls, which indicated more problems, and that low intelligence 
in his groups tended to be associated with a higher behavior devia¬ 
tion stoic. He found, however, that there was a higher correlation 
between the behavior ratings and achievement scores than between 
the behavior ratings and intelligence test scores. 

Yourman (19) made an investigation of maladjustment in “alter¬ 
nate grades of twelve representative elementary schools" in New 
York City. Each teacher in these grades was asked to designate 
the two children who were the outstanding behavior problems. 
When the names of 200 children had been given, the teachers were 
asked to give, as concretely as possible, the specific difficulties which 
had led them to name these children as problems (19, p. 334). The 
problems manifested were mainly those of “attacking" types of 
behavior. These results were consistent with those obtained by 
Wickman (18). The problem children were then compared with 
children of four fifth grades as representative non-problem controls 
on certain factors of intelligence, social and economic status, emo¬ 
tional stability, home background, and behavior. In a comparison of 
the children identified by their teachers as problems with non-problem 
school children, the problem group were shown to be dull-normal 
in intelligence and greatly retarded educationally, they came from 
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somewhat less desirable homes; found school unsatisfying, were in¬ 
volved in conflicts with the school and with authority generally, 
and reacted to these conflicts with a “resistant and aggressive be¬ 
havior of an anti-social type” (19, p. 337). 

Throughout the studies mentioned, there was an apparent effort, 
either by ease-study or statistical methodology to view the malad¬ 
justments of school children objectively. The investigations in 
which case-study methods were used sought the cause of the malad¬ 
justment through a study of special factors in the problem. The 
statistical studies attempted to find the incidence of maladjustment 
or to evaluate the behavior by means of expert opinion or by rating 
scales. This investigator acknowledges much valuable help from 
these studies. 




II. THE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM: METHODS 
OF INVESTIGATION 

The present research attempts to carry forward the study of 
maladjustment among elementary school children. It includes a 
city-wide investigation of maladjustment as judged by elementary 
school teachers and principals; objective classroom observation and 
record o( the behavior of a group of these problem children and of 
a control group in the same classrooms, selected by their teachers 
ns being average in behavior; and finally, comparison of the types 
of observed behavior exhibited by the problem and average groups. 

The public schools of New Haven, Connecticut, offered a satis¬ 
factory and cooperative field for this research. Its school population 
was large enough and sufficiently varied racially, economically, and 
socially to insure a fairly wide sampling of problems among school 
children. The administration was in sympathy with the investiga¬ 
tion and extended the co-operation of the city elementary teachers 
and principals. 

The concern of the investigator was with children in public schools 
whose social adaptation to a situation common to all children in a 
community was sufficiently at variance with the established order 
to make them stand out among llicir classmates as problems, rather 
than with the one per cent of the population that finds its way 
into a correctional type of institution. These children constituted 
a selected group, in that teachers ami principals considered them 
the most seriously maladjusted pupils in their respective rooms. 
They represented the dramatic cases—the boys and girls who, day 
in and day out, annoyed the school community by word and by 
deed. They had impressed themselves upon the minds of their 
teachers until the latter had associated their every undesirable act 
with repeated misbehavior. 

The data for the study were secured nt the mid-year in February. 
The children reported were, therefore, those whose troublesome 
behavior had probably persisted throughout the first semester. They 
had identified themselves, at least in the minds of their teachers, 
as presenting problems. So far as the investigator knew, very few 
of them had ever been referred to any out-of-school agency. Ac¬ 
cording to tile data secured, one child, a kindergartener, was being 
studied by the guidance clinic. This child had been referred to the 
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clinic at the suggestion of the mother. One special-class boy was 
listed "on probation” from the children's court. During the course 
of the investigation one seventh grade boy was sent to "reform 
school." 

The study was divided into two phases: the extensive study or 
survey, to find the range and kinds of problems shown by behavior 
problem children in the city’s schools; and the classroom observa¬ 
tional study of smaller groups of problem children, selected from 
the lists submitted by teachers, and a group average in conduct, in 
the same grades and with the same teachers as the problem group. 

The methods used in the first phase of the study, that is, the survey 
for problem children, were, briefly, as follows: 

1. The principals and teachers individually reported by question¬ 
naires (called Schedule 1 and 1-e respectively) 1 the names of the 
children whom they considered their most seriously maladjusted 
children and the problems that each child presented. No categories 
of behavior, such as Haggerty (2) used, were given to teachers 
and principals. It was believed that, although terminology might 
differ, they could report better the behavior of the children if they 
were given freedom to list it in their own way. 

2. On the return of Schedules 1 nnd 1-a to the investigator, the 
principals and the teachers were asked to keep a record (called 
Schedules 2 and 2-a respectively) over a specified period of five 
consecutive days the names of the children who gave them trouble 
during that period, the behavior that was unsatisfactory, nnd the 
teacher’s method of handling this behavior. 2 

3. In order to get teachers’ reactions to the children's habitual 
mode of response on certain items, teachers in selected schools which 
had submitted lists of children on the questionnaires requested under 
1 and 2 above were asked to rate their problem children on a con¬ 
duct record blank. The "C.E.I.” Conduct Record blank, which had 
been designed to get a measure of the subject's general reputation, 
was used. This blank had been formulated by the Character Edu¬ 
cation Inquiry for the studies conducted by May and Hartshcrne, 
and is reported in the volumes, Studies in Set-vice and Self-Control 
(4) and Studies in the Organization of Character (5). 

'Copies of a!] Schedules u9ed are given in the Appendix, pp. L-v, in the 
dissertation on file in library of Yale University. 

’’Returns were unsatisfactory from the request for the teacher’s methods 
of handling the behavior, so were not reported in the dissertation, 
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4. Teachers in the schools that rated the children on the Con¬ 
duct Record were asked to check the characteristics of their problem 
children on two forms, A ami B of a check-list. These check-lists, 
like the Conduct Record, had been designed as a measure of general 
reputation and arc also reported in the two volumes cited above. 

Since this phase of the study was in some measure a repetition of 
work done by other investigators in the field of child conduct, only 
a comprehensive summary of this phase is included in this pub¬ 
lished report. 8 

The second phase of the investigation was an intensive and com¬ 
parative study of a group of behavior problem children with a group 
who were considered "average" from the standpoint of teachers’ 
conceptions of satisfactory school behavior. The methods used in 
this phase were, briefly, as follows: 

1. Classroom Observations, each 15 minutes in length, were 
made at different times of the day on each child in both groups. 
A minimum of 10 observations was made on each of the 56 children 
carried through to the end of the study. In all, a total of 595 
classroom observations were made. The observations were made by 
the investigator on one child at a time, and no categories were used 
in making these observations. The actual observations in the study 
covered a period of approximately three months, from March 16, 
1931 to June 10, 1931. 

2. At the close of the observation period, each child in both 
groups was given a Stanford revision of the Binet Intelligence Ex¬ 
amination by the investigator, 

3. In so far as it was possible to secure it, the child's school 
history was studied for a record of his retardation, acceleration, and 
results of standardized tests. 

4. Teachers were asked to rate their two "worst” children, their 
two “average” children, and their two "best” children on a symptom 
sheet of 41 definite items concerning school behavior. 

5. In an informal interview with each teacher, information was 
secured concerning ltcr attitude toward her problem children. 

Since it was this phase of the study which was unique in its ap¬ 
proach, the data and findings from it constitute the major part of 
this published report. 


4 Thc complete dissertation is filed in the Library of Ynlc University, 




III. SUMMARY OF PHASE I OF THE STUDY: THE 
SURVEY FOR BEHAVIOR PROBLEM CHILDREN 

A. Purpose of the Survey 

The purpose of the survey was to find out what was the extent 
and what were the kinds of behavior problems of the elementary 
school children whom teachers and principals in a whole city con¬ 
sidered their out-standing behavior problems. 

13. Means of Securing Data 

1. Schedules sent to teachers and principals, which were designed 
to discover the extent of maladjustment in the city schools; the kinds 
of problems that the maladjusted children showed; and the frequency 
of these problems over a specified week. 

2. A rating blank {The Conduct Record Blank, devised by the 
Character Education Inquiry) and two forms of a check-list (Forms 
A and B, devised by the Character Education Inquiry) were (3, 4, 
5) sent to certain schools in different parts of the city for a rating 
of conduct by the teachers on children who had previously been 
reported as behavior problem children. 

C. The Findings from this Survey 

1. On Schedule 1-a, 334 elementary teachers from 94 per cent 
of the elementary schools of New Haven, Connecticut reported 1150 
children (901 hoys and 249 girls), from the kindergarten through 
the Htli grade and including the special classes, as outstanding be¬ 
havior problems. This was approximately one in every ten children 
enrolled in the schools which reported. 

a, Of the children reported on Schedule 1-a, 37 per cent were of 
native-born stuck; in 60 per cent of the eases the fathers were 
foreign-born; and in 3 per cent of the cases no nationality was given. 
In the public schools of New Haven the nationality of children is 
recorded as the nationality of the father, so the investigator had no 
record of the number of children who were themselves foreign-born. 
Tlic percentages of children of native-born and foreign-born par¬ 
entage were, however, proportionally the same when the total number 
of children in the city schools of native-born and foreign-born stock 
was used as the base. 
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b. According to the Straycr (16) standard for grade-placement, 
40 per cent of the children reported on Schedule 1-a were “above 
grade" for life-age; 32.7 per cent were “at grade’' for lifoagc; and 
27.3 per cent were "below grade” for life-age. Proportionally, 
there were 2^a times as many children "below grade" for life-age 
in the reported group as in the city school population; and only half 
as many "above grade” children in the reported group as in the city 
school population. 

c. An analysis of the behavior problems according to the Wick- 
man (18) classifications showed violations of classroom and work 
rules to be the conduct disorders of highest incidence for both boys 
and girls reported on Schedule 1-a. “Talking without permission" 
Was reported for 50.5 per cent of the boys and 57 per cent of the 
girls; “inattention,” a violation of work rules, was reported for 
24,9 per cent of the boys and 28.9 per cent of the girls. 

d . No statistically significant differences were found in the be¬ 
havior difficulties between any consecutive grades or between any 
one age-level and the succeeding age-level, when the difficulties 
as given on Schedule 1-a were compared. 

e. A comparison of the number of behavior difficulties reported 
for the children “above grade" for life-age with those "below-grade" 
gave a significant difference of 3.65 sigmas. A difference of 2.54 
sigmas was obtained when the difficulties of the “at grade" group 
were compared with those of the “above grade" group; and a differ¬ 
ence of 1.15 sigmas was obtained when the difficulties of the “at 
grade” group were compared with those of the “below grade” group. 

2. Twenty-three elementary principals reported 281 children on 
Schedule 1 as outstanding behavior problems for their buildings. 
Two hundred twenty-four of these 281 children had also been re¬ 
ported as problems by their teachers on Schedule 1-a. 

a. Boys outnumbered girls reported by the principals 5 to 1. 
The grade range was the same as given on Schedule 1-a. 

b. Difficulties showing the highest incidence were the same on 
the principals’ schedule (Schedule 1) as for the teachers' (Schedule 
1-a). "Talking without permission” was reported by the principals 
for 33.9 per cent of the boys and 33.4- per cent of the girls: “in¬ 
attention* was reported for 30.9 per cent of the boys and 10.4 
per cent of the girls. 
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3. On Schedule 2-a, 156 teachers reported the names of 435 
children (319 hoys and 116 girls) as children who had given them 
trouble during a specified week, 

a. One hundred nincty-tlncc of the 435 children reported on 
Schedule 2-a had been previously reported by teachers on Schedule 
1-a as behavior problems. 

b. "Talking without permission” was again ranked highest as 
the problem most frequently encountered during the specified week, 
for 38.9 per cent of the boys and 50 per cent of the girls were 
thus reported. 

4. On Schedule 2, 26 elementary principals submitted the names 
of 159 children who had been sent to their offices during the week. 

а. Tile names of only 61 of these children had been on teachers' 
' Schedule 2-a. 

б. Disobedience ranked highest in frequency for the boys on 
this schedule; 23.9 per cent of the boys were thus reported; dis- 
orderlincss was the most frequent problem manifested by the girls, 
23.1 per cent of the girls were referred to the offices for this offense. 

5. The Conduct Record Blanks which consisted of 22 different 
characteristics (as Reliability, Industriousness, Co-operation, etc,) 
were checked by 111 teachers for 385 children (302 boys and 
83 girls). 

a, Comparison of the best and poorest degrees of adjustment 
within each characteristic on the Conduct Record Blank showed 
the largest percentage of both boys and girls at the poorest degree 
of adjustment. 

b, Teachers rated their children with some degree of reliability 
as shown by a scattergram of split-half of scores for children given 
ratings on all characteristics. 

6. Paired forms of the Check-list were returned for 269 chil¬ 
dren (211 boys and 58 girls). 

Tabulation of 10 most frequently marked words on each form 
(approximately 80 words on each form) showed both boys and girls 
marked on 7 of the 10 words. Ho one of these 7 words had a 
favorable connotation. 




IV, A COMPARATIVE CLASSROOM STUDY OF A 
PROBLEM AND AN AVERAGE GROUP 

A. Tin; Children—Their Selection 

As stated in the introduction to the study, the purpose of this phase 
of the investigation was to take from the total group of behavior 
problem children a smaller group and to make a comparison of the 
behavior of this group with an average group—that is, average from 
the standpoint of adjustment to the teacher's conception of school 
behavior, This comparison was made on the basis of relative amounts 
and kinds of overt behavior manifested by each group of children. 

All of the children selected were in the first six grades of ele¬ 
mentary schools. The schools selected for the observational study 
were chosen largely on the basis of willingness to co-operate, as 
evidenced by the teachers and principals during the progress of the 
survey for problem children. 'Flic school populations of these schools, 
however, represented a cross-section of the city’s social, economic 
and racial life. Each school had an enrolment of approximately five 
hundred children. 

Naturally, it was not possible to observe in the selected schools 
all of the children whom any one teacher had listed, but the observer 
made an effort to study one problem school child and a control 
child in each room from which a list had come. After several un¬ 
successful attempts on the part of the investigator to maintain the 
anonymity of the child, this procedure was dropped and the teacher 
was told the name of the child in whom the investigator was inter¬ 
ested. The teachers themselves were very much interested, and ex¬ 
tended very consistent co-operation. They had been told that at 
any lime, they might request the investigator to remain away from 
their room on any day. Not once during the course of the investiga¬ 
tion did a teacher avail herself of this privilege. 

Forty-one problem children were selected for the classroom study. 
They were in all grades, from the first through the sixth. As was 
to be expected in a public school situation, some of the children were 
dropped, for one reason or another, during the progress of the study. 
Four were transferred to other schools in the city. Two others 
were taken out of school because of physical conditions. Two more 
had such irregular attendance that, at the suggestion of their teachers, 
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they were dropped from the study. One boy who had been given 
5 \ psychological examination was found to be decidedly subnormal 
and was eliminated. A teacher's physical condition was given by a 
principal as the reason for the failure of her children to adjust, and 
in order to prevent any further strain, the investigator withdrew. 
As a result of these losses, only 28 problem children were carried 
through to the close of the study, and hereafter this is the group 
that is considered. 

In order to make a study of the relationship between this group 
of problem children and a group which the teachers considered as 
making an average ndjustment tc school, each teacher in whose room 
there was a behavior problem child to be studied was asked to desig¬ 
nate a child whom she considered to be making an average adjust¬ 
ment to classroom discipline. She was asked to indicate the position 
of this child in relation to age and intelligence for the group in 
which he was placed, There were 28 children in the average group. 

No sex distinction was made throughout this part of the investi¬ 
gation. There were, however, 4 girls and 24 boys in the problem 
group, and 6 girls and 22 boys in the average group. 

B. The Procedure 

Because this was an investigation of classroom behavior, the most 
complete study was made of the child’s reactions to classroom situa¬ 
tions. This was done through a series of classroom observations on 
each child in both the problem and the average groups. Although 
the number of observations made on each child varied slightly, a 
minimum of 10 observations, each 15 minutes in length, was made 
on each child, This was a minimum of 150 minutes of direct class¬ 
room observation for each child observed. A total of 595 observa¬ 
tions was made on both groups of children. No child was observed 
more than once in the same half day. The actual observations in 
the study covered a period of approximately three months, from 
March 16 to June 10, 1951, Each child was observed at least once 
in every activity of the school program. 

The observer used an ordinary wrist-watch as the timing instru¬ 
ment, and the time of beginning and ending each observation was 
noted on the sheet used by the investigator. If a change of activity 
occurred during the observation, this, too, with the time of change, 
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was noted. Day and date were also recorded. Only one child was 
observed at a time, and the observer sat where she faced the child, 
yet did not interfere With the work of the class. In not a single 
instance, so far ns any teacher discovered, did a child associate 
the presence of the investigator with his classroom conduct. No 
behavior categories were used in recording the data for the children, 
but an attempt was made to record all overt behavior of each child 
as it occurred during the classroom activity in which he was observed. 
It was hoped hy this method to get a cross-section of the child’s 
school behavior in its actual setting, not in one constructed for the 
purpose, 

Eacli child in both the problem and the average groups was given 
a psychological examination for which the Stanford revision of the 
Binet-Simon scale was used. In order that the child might remain 
unaware that lie was being observed, and that the investigator might 
be free from the bias which a knowledge of Ids score might create, 
this intelligence examination was made at the close of the classroom 
observation period of the eld Id's behavior. At the close of tile exam¬ 
ination the investigator made an attempt to get from the child his 
reactions in terms of what he liked best to do in school and in terms 
of ids relation to Ids teacher and to the other children in the group. 

While records of educational tests were not available for all the 
children studied because the city did not have a general testing 
program, many of the children hud been given at a previous date 
either a Gates Primary Read niff Ten or some form of the Stanford 
Achievement Test. Similarly, the city had no general cumulative 
record system, consequently, any data concerning retardation, special 
abilities or disabilities of the child had to be secured from the teacher, 
the principal, or the child himself. 

In order to find out how the problem children would compare 
with tlie average children on a symptom sheet of 41 definite items, 
the teachers of these children were asked to check, on the basis 
of frequency and seriousness, the two "worst" children, the two 
"average,” and the "best” children in their rooms. The items on 
the symptom sheet were taken from the original list of behavior 
problems that the teachers had mentioned on Schedule 1-a which 
had been used in the first phase of the study. (That is, the survey 
for problem children in the whole city.) 
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As a means of getting some idea of tile teachers' attitude toward 
their problem children, the investigator, in an informal interview, 
asked certain questions of the teachers. There were eleven questions, 
the first three of which were “buffer” questions. The questions in the 
interview were asked usually at the first observation made in each 
room, the interview serving as a means of getting acquainted with 
the teachers and their classroom situations. The answers to the 
questions were not written in the presence of the teacher, The ques¬ 
tions were designed to bring out the teacher’s ideas on eacli child’s 
individual difficulties; the causes of the difficulty; and her acquain¬ 
tance with the child, either personally or by reputation, before he 
came to her room, 



y. COMPARATIVE DATA CONCERNING THE PROB¬ 
LEM AND AVERAGE GROUPS 

A. Educational Status 

For ihc purpoxc t>I giving a concise picture of the educational 
status of the two groups of children, the findings arc reported by 
tables and charts where the data warrant it. As was indicated 
earlier the numbers of children were loo few to justify any sex 
distinction. In 'Fable l is given the grade and section within grade 

TABLE l 

LmnoinmoN OK Cim.nHKN uy Grade and Section 



Problem Children 


Average 

children 


Grade 


Section 

Grade 

Section 



A 

It 


A 

D 

First 

(, 

3 

3 

First 

6 4 

2 

Second 

3 

tl 

3 

Second 

3 2 

1 

Third 

5 

3 

2 

Third 

5 4 

1 

Foil rili 

5 

3 

2 

Fourth 

S 3 

2 

Fifth 

6 

4 

2 

Fifth 

6 5 

l 

Sixth 

3 

l 

i 

Sixth 

3 2 

1 

Total 

2K 

H 

14 

Total 

28 20 

8 

l’cr cent 

Sit. 

5U. 

Per cent 

71,+ 

28.6 


"W" indie a lex (lie high section of the grade and “It" the low section. 


for each group of children. It will he noticed that the children in 
the problem group were divided equally between the " A " and “ B ” 
sections of their grades, while of the average group seven in every 
ten children were in the ".1" divisions, and approximately three in 
every ten were in the "li" divisions. The "A” division represented 
the high division of the grade, and the “Ii f> represented the fow 
division within the grade. 

The distribution of intelligence quotients as measured by the 
Stanford Revision of the llinet test is given in Table 2 for the two 
groups of children. 'Flic intelligence quotients ranged from 70 to 
121 in the problem group, and from 77 to 141 in the average group. 
The median for the problem group was 94.6, with the middle 50 
per cent of the cases between 86.7 and 102.5; while tfic median for 
the average group was 100, with the middle 50 per cent of the 
cases between 92,4 and 107.6. When treated statistically, there was 
not a reliable difference between the intelligence quotients for the 
two groups. 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution or Children nv Intelligence Quotients 


Intelligence quotient 

Problem children 

No. D /o 

Average children 
No. °/p 

70-79 

4 

1+.3 

1 

3.6 

80-89 

4 

1+.3 

2 

7.1 

90-99 

11 

39.3 

11 

39-3 

100-109 

6 

21.4- 

* 

28,6 

110-119 

1 

3.6 

4 

14.3 

120 and above 

2 

7.1 

2 

7.1 

Total 

28 

100. 

28 

100. 

Median 


94.6 

100.0 


Mean 


95.5 

102.3 


Q 


7.9 

7,6 



Grade-placement for life-age and for mental-age was computed 
upon the basis adopted by Stiayei (16). According to the Strayer 
standard, a child is making normal progress if he is in the first grade 
and not yet eight years of age, if he is In the second grade and not 
yet nine, and so on.' The data concerning grade-placement for 
life-age and for mental age for the two groups of children are given 
in Tables 3 and 4. Twenty-five per cent of the problem group and 


TABLE 3 


Grade Placement in Relation to Life-Age 


Grade placement in 
relation to life-age 

No. 

Problem 

C /o 

No. 

Average 

% 

Below grade 

7 

25.0 

4 

14.3 

At grade 

3 

28.6 

8 

28,6 

Above grade 

13 

46.4 

16 

57.1 

Total 

28 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

TABLE 4 

Grade Placement in Relation to 

Mental Ace 

Grade placement in 
relation to mental-age 

No. 

Problem 

% 

No. 

Average 

% 

Below grade 

4 

14.3 

8 

28.6 

At grade 

10 

35,7 

10 

35,7 

Above grade 

H 

50.0 

10 

35.7 

Total 

28 

100.0 

28 

100,0 
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14,3 per cent of the average group were graded below for life-age; 
while H.3 per cent of the problem group and 28.6 per cent of the 
average group were graded below for mental age. In other words, 
there were nearly twice as many children misgraded for life-age 
as for mental age in the problem group, and in the avenge group 
twice as many were mi-graded for mental age as for life-age. 

The results of edm-aiiomd test- were available for just 50 per cent 
of die children; consequently, no effort was made to put these results 
into tabular form. (if the children who had been given tests, 14 
had been given Types 1 and 2 or Types 2 and 3 of the Gates 
Primary Read in? Tests. Only two of these children—one problem 
and one average dliltl—had a "Reading Grade" score up to the 
standard for their grade. Doth children had "Reading Ages" equiva¬ 
lent to their chronological and their menial ages. Of the remainder, 
nine children (four problem and live average) did not have “Read¬ 
ing Ages" comparable to their chronological and mental ages. Three 
children were reading as well or slightly better than their mental 
ages seemed to justify. The other 14 children for whom test 
results could he secured had been given some form of the new Stan¬ 
ford Achievement Test. Thu educational quotients ranged from 69 
at the lower limit to 121 at the upper limit. At the lower limit 
was a problem child, white an average child was at the upper limit. 
The achievement latios ranged from 80 to 117. 

Reliable data on l he pi minis school history of these children were 
very scarce, and it was particularly difficult to get facts concerning 
retardation or acceleration; only ten children, five in each group, 
at some time in their school experience had repeated a grade. Only 
two (one problem and one average) had been accelerated. The 
grade most commonly reported as repeated was the first grade. Seven 
of these children-- /ive problem and two average—had repeated the 
first grade. This grade is, in general, the one most often repeated, 
and it is possible that for some of these children the beginning of 
their maladjustment was to be found here (15). 

II. Tin- OnsicfiVivnoN.-ti. Rrcconns 

As has been pointed out in the preceding chapter, no categories 
were used in recording tint ob-crcations made on tJie.se two groups 
of children in the classroom. A diary record form attempted to 
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present tlie whole picture of the children’s reactions while they 
were under observation. Desirable as this picture was, it was ob¬ 
viously impossible to make a comparison of the behavior of the two 
groups unless some categories common to botli sets of observations 
could be applied. Consequently the observations were analyzed and 
the data from them classified under 46 categories designed to be mu¬ 
tually exclusive, so that a comparison might be made from one 
classification to another. The method of analysis was to count the 
occurrence of the behavior response. In order to have a point of 
departure, four major divisions for the analysis of the observations 
were first decided upon. These were: (tf) observable responses in¬ 
volving self; (b) observable responses involving things; (c) observ¬ 
able responses involving other children; and (rf) observable responses 
involving teacher and other adults. This original classification proved 
unsatisfactory because the divisions were too general. A refined 
classification, on the basis of the same major divisions, each broken 
up into more detailed categories, was made. 

The refined classification was: 

Classification I: Observable Responses Involving Self. 

1. Facial responses (grimacing, twisting face muscles, blink¬ 
ing, winking, frowning). 

2 . Mouth responses (oral habits as sucking thumb, biting nails, 
etc.), 

3. Head responses (palling or twisting hftir, scratching cars, 
nodding head, etc.}. 

4. Nasal responses (picking nose, scratching nose, etc,). 

5. Body movements (wiggling, scratching body, manipulating 
parts of body). 

6. Hand movements. 

7. Locomotion (walking, running) (permissible), 

8. Locomotion (walking or being out of his seat without 
permission). 

9. Vocal responses (whistling, humming lo self, talking to 
self.) 

10. No overt reaction (day-dreaming). 

11. Standing up in seat. 

12. Silting down in seat. 

(Eleven and 12 were grouped separately from the other 
body movements because of different reactions that the 
teachers made to them.) 
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Classification II; Observable Responses Involving Things. 

1. Manipulation of pencils, hooks, paper, moving chairs, etc. 

2. Other forms of manipulation (rubbing desk, pulling hand¬ 
kerchief, playing with things). 

3. Looks at objects in room (clock, pictures), 

4. Looks nt blackboard to gut work from it. 

5. Looks out of window, door, etc, 

6. Writes or draws ns port of work. 

7. Looks at book for reading, etc. 

8. Turns pages while reading or reciting. 

9. Looks at papers on his desk. 

It). Puts things into inouth. 

11. Drops things on flour. 

Classification III: Observable Responses Involving Other Children, 

1, Observation of other children (looking tit them, watching 
litem). 

2. Calls or talks under breath to another child. 

3. Is talked to. 

4, Smiles or laughs with or nt another child. 

5. Looks nt other child's work. 

6, Coiitaeis with other children (pushing, punching, hitting, 
clc.). 

7, Takes tilings away from another child. 

8. Accidental contacts (bumping, etc.). 

Classification IV: Observable Responses Involving Teacher or 
Other Adults. 

1. Looks at teacher. 

2. Looks nt other adults. 

3. Answers tenchcr’s questions. 

4. Ask teacher a question or talks to her. 

5. Smiles at tcnchcr. 

6 . Shows his work to tcnchcr. 

7. Teacher gives direction or command to him about work, 

8. Teacher gives direction or command to group about work. 

9. Teacher talks to him. 

10. Teacher gives command to him about overt behavior. 

11. Teacher gives command to group about overt behavior, 

12. lie obeys group command. 

13. Teacher praises Ilia work. 

14. Teacher looks nt him as behavior restraint or shakes licnd. 

15. Teacher touches hill) as behavior restraint. 
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1 . Reliability of the Record*. 

Since every observation included in tlic study was recorded by 
the investigator, it is sale to assume that each record is comparable 
to any other record, and that the percentage of error is constant. 
However, a measure of the reliability of these records on the children 
was secured by correlating the odd and even records for each group 
of children and then for the total group. The reliability was com¬ 
puted by the usual product-moment formula as given by Kelley 
(9, p. 180, formula 134). For the total group, the correlation 
between halves of the 560 fifteen minute observations was .72 with 
a probable error of estimate of .04. When the odd-even records of 
the average group were correlated, the coefficient was .76, with a 
probable error of .05, For the problem group it was .41 with a 
probable error of .11. When tile Spcarman-llrown Prophecy Form¬ 
ula (9, p. 205, formula 157) was used for the whole fifteen-minute 
period, these reliability coefficients became .84, .86, and .58 respec¬ 
tively, If problem behavior is highly variable, then it is to be ex¬ 
pected that the same agreement between observations may be made. 
From an analysis of the records, the investigator believes that this 
factor of inconsistency of problem behavior accounted to a large ex¬ 
tent for the difference between the reliability coefficients for the 
two groups. 

C. The Analysis op the Observational Records 

The data from the observational records of the children were 
analyzed to show (a) relative frequency and kinds of behavior for 
each group in relation to the entire amount of behavior observed for 
both groups; ( b ) relative frequency of observed behavior in each 
major classification; (c) relative frequency and kinds of behavior 
observed within each major classification; ( d ) relation between the 
behavior of the problem and the average children on cadi category 
of responses; ( e) the percentage relation between the behavior of 
the problem group and that of the average group; (/) a comparison 
of certain kinds of behavior in both groups; ( g) relation between 
intelligence and observed behavior. Wherever it was possible, these 
analyses and comparisons are presented by means of tables and 
charts. 
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of Each Group in Relation to the Whole 

■liuvior of tbr two groups of children in 
'htr which was observed. The chart brings 
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out the striking fact that everything that the problem children did, 
the average children did, and, so far as these data reveal it, there 
were no differences in kinds of behavior shown by the two groups. 
Furthermore, when the observed behavior of the two groups was 
broken up into detailed categories, the percentage difference for any 
one item was almost negligible in most categories and small in 
others. Thus, in the category of “facial responses,“ as grimacing, 
twisting of the face muscles and other facial habits, there was re¬ 
ported 3.0 per cent for the problem group and 3.1 per cent for the 
average. When treated statistically, there was not a reliable differ- 
erencc for any percentage difference between the two groups. 

Tabic 5 gives the relative frequency of observed behavior in each 


TABLE 5 

Relative Amounts of Opservaole Behavior for Doth Groups of Cjiilprpn 
in Each Major Classification 


Classification 

Problem 

°/o 

Average 

% 

I. Observable Responses 

Involving Self 

35.5 

33,6 

II. Observable Responses 

Involving Things 

30.9 

35.5 

III. Observable Responses 

Involving Other Children 

l+.S 

15.3 

IV, Observable Responses 

Involving Teacher and 

Other Adults 

18.8 

15.6 

Total 

100. 

100. 


major classification for both the problem and the average groups. 
It should be remembered that the recording and classifying of this 
behavior were quantitative and the desirability or undesirability 
of the behavior did not enter into the classification. It is worth 
noting, however, that in no classification was there more than 5 
per cent difference between the amounts of behavior observed for 
the two groups in any one classification, In Classifications I and IV 
the problem group had a slightly larger percentage of responses 
reported, but the opposite was true in Classifications II and III, 
for in these two divisions the average children had the larger 
amounts of reported responses. The differences were too small to 
warrant any importance being attached to them. 
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In order to present this behavior in a more detailed way and to 
indicate the kinds of behavior that the children showed during the 
observations, the four tables 6, 7, 8, 9 are given. Each classification 
was analyzed and summarized. 

2. Analysis of Observed Responses Involving Self, 

Classification I, which dealt with tire responses which involved 
tlic children themselves, was probably the most abjective of all the 
classifications, for it was admittedly easier to record a body move¬ 
ment than it was to determine whether the child was listening to 
the teacher. 'I his first classification was divided into 12 categories 
and Table 6 gives these categories with the percentages Df responses 

TABLE 6 
Classification I 


Relative Percentages of Responses Involving Self for Both 

Children. 

Groups of 


Problem 

% 

Average 

% 

Facial responses 

8,6 

9.2 

Mouth responses • 

16.6 

18.3 

Head responses 

10.6 

15.5 

Nasal responses 

1.8 

4.1 

Body movements 

26.1 

25,0 

Hand movements 

7.0 

5.2 

Locomotion (permissible) 

+.3 

3.3 

Locomotion (without permission) 

1.4 

0.5 

Vocal responses 

5.9 

3.2 

No overt reaction 

2.7 

3,3 

Standing up in seat 

7.7 

6,6 

Sitting down in sent 

7.3 

100.0 

5.8 

100.0 


under each, for both groups of children. "Body movements" as 
wiggling hack and forth in their scats, scratching or manipulating 
parts nf the body, had the largest percentages, for, among the prob¬ 
lem children, 26.1 per cent, and among the average children, 25.0 
per cent of all the responses in the first classification were of this 
sort, "Mouth responses” were next in order of percentages reported 
for both groups, A response here was interpreted to be the insertion 
of the thumb or finger in the mouth, the protruding of the tongue, 
the biting of the lips or fingers. The average children had the larger 
percentage, 18.3 per cent, than that reported for the problem group 
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which was 16.6 per cent. "Head movements” were third for both 
groups, and here again the average children exceeded the problem 
group, the percentages being 15,5 and 10.6 per cent respectively. 
These included pulling or twisting the hair, scratching their ears, 
nodding their heads. 

Only once, during the total of 595 classroom observations made 
on these children, did a teacher speak to a child about any of the 
responses discussed above. One teacher told her problem child to 
take his finger out of his mouth. This was during the course of a 
period when he was reciting. 

With the exception of the category marked "no overt reaction," 
which indicated a completely passive attitude, so far as the investi¬ 
gator could determine, and "locomotion,” as walking in the classroom 
for which the teacher’s permission had been given, the categories 
in this classification were those involving activity very likely to at¬ 
tract the attention of the teacher. "Vocal responses” included 
whistling to oneself, humming to oneself, or talking to oneself. These 
were 5.9 per cent for the problem children, and 3.2 per cent for 
the average. The problem children moved about without permission 
three times as much as did the average children, according to the 
recorded percentages. As was indicated in the description of the 
categories, the last two categories were grouped separately from the 
other body movements because of the different reactions that teachers 
made to them. When these two were combined, more than one- 
seventh of all the respunses that were included in this classification 
for problem children and one-eighth of all those for the average 
children are given as "standing up and sitting down” in their seats. 
These were movements, probably not sanctioned by schoolroom pro¬ 
cedure, unless for purposes of recitation, which did not figure in 
this classification. In the separate analysis of the categories of this 
classification, there were no significant differences between the 
percentages of responses for the two groups. Each group, apparently, 
manifested almost as much interest in self as did the other group. 

3. Analysis of Observed Responses Involving Things. 

Grouped under the second classification, Responses Involving 
Things, were many of the categories in which the work of the 
school was included. Tabic 7 shows the categories and the percent¬ 
ages of responses. The various forms of manipulation were put into 
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TABLE 7 
Clarification II 

Relaiive Pcrceniogc of Responses Involving 

Children. 


Manipulation of pencils, hooks 

Oilier forms of munipuialion 

Looks at objeetB in room 

Looks at blackboard 

Looks out of window 

Writes or draws ns pnr( of work 

Looks at book for rending, etc. 

Turns pages while rending 

Looks at papers on desk 

Puts things into his mouth 

Drops things on the floor 


Things for Both Groups of 


Problem 

Average 

% 

% 

16,5 

16.7 

12.3 

6.8 

6.5 

8.9 

5.9 

7.2 

l.S 

3.2 

23.J 

20.3 

16.5 

20.2 

2.3 

3.6 

7.8 

3.0 

6,1 

5.7 

1.2 

0.4 


100.0 100,0 


separate categories to increase ease of analysis, In the manipulation 
of pencils, paper, books, and other materials for the work of the 
school, there is a negligible difference between the groups, for 16.5 
per cent of such responses were reported for problem children and 
16.7 per cent for tile average children. Of the responses involving 
the manipulation of things that did not have n direct bearing on 
class work, 12.3 per cent in the problem group and 6.8 per cent in 
the average group, were reported. This included playing with 
tilings that were either brought into the schoolroom or found by 
the children on the floor, In responses that involved a passive ob¬ 
servation of things, as looking at objects in the room or looking out 
of the window, the average group had larger percentages that did 
the problem group. Combining the percentages for both types of 
responses, the result was 8.3 per cent for the problem children and 
11.1 per cent for the average. The problem group “put tilings in 
their mouths" oftener than did the average children, for 6.1 per 
cent of the responses of the problem, and 5.7 per cent of those for 
the average group were so classified. The problem group dropped 
three times as many tilings on the floor as did the average group, 
according to the 1.2 per cent reported for the problem children 
and 0.4 per cent reported for the average group. The remaining 
five categories in this classification concerned more closely the work 
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of the classroom. These categories were 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, in this classi¬ 
fication. Of the responses manifested by the problem group 55,6 
per cent were in the categories given above, and 59,3 per cent of 
the responses classified for the average children were in the same 
categories. In summarizing, there was an appreciable difference, 
but not a statistically significant one, in the percentages of the 
responses made by the two groups to the classroom work although 
nothing can be said concerning the quality of these responses. 

4. Analysis of Observed Responses Involving Other Children. 

The results of the analysis of Classification III, which concerned 
responses involving other children, are presented in Table 8. The 

TABLE 8 
Classification III 


Relative Percentages of Responses Involving Other Children for Both 
Groups of Children. 



Problem 

7o 

Average 

% 

Observation of other children 

37,8 

48.3 

Talks under breath to a child 

34,7 

29.8 

Is talked to 

10.9 

9.6 

Smiles at other children 

4.1 

6.3 

Looks at other child’s work 

S.S 

2.7 

Contacts, as pushing, etc. 

5.0 

2.5 

Takes things away from child 

1.2 

0.4 

Accidental contacts 

0.8 

0.4 


100.0 

100,0 


largest percentages reported for both groups of children is that of 
"observation of other children." This included looking at other 

children or watching them, and 37.8 per cent of tile problem 

children's relations with other children in the classroom took this 
form of expression, while 48.3 per cent of the average children’s 
responses were of the same type. This was the largest percentage 

difference reported in the classification, but had no statistical sig¬ 

nificance, The amount of talking without permission between the 
two groups differed, for 34.7 per cent of the problem children's 
responses were in this category and 29.8 per cent of the average 
children's responses were so classified. There was little difference, 
however, in the percentages of responses reported for both groups 
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when either problem child or average child was "being talked to" 
by another child. "Looking at another child's work/* cither to get 
nn answer from it or for purposes of comparison, accounted for 5.5 
per cent of the problem children’s reactions and 2.7 per cent of the 
average children's responses. Contacts with other children, as punch¬ 
ing and tripping; accidental contacts, as bumping another child; and 
taking things away from another child accounted for 7.0 per cent 
of the problem children's responses and for 3.3 per cent of those 
manifested l> 3 r the average group. As shown by these last three 
categories, the percentages of responses that might be considered as 
giving trouble to the teacher were twice as great for the problem 
children as for the average group. The analysis of the categories in 
the classification on a percentage basis brought out no significant 
differences between the two groups, but based on the analysis made, 
the problem children did respond to other children in the classroom 
in a more aggressive, annoying, and disturbing way than did the 
average children. 

5. Analysis of Observed Responses Involving Teacher and 
Other Adults. 

Table 9 shows the relative percentages in Classification IV of 
responses for both groups involving the teacher and other adults. 
The average children showed more reactions of a passive nature to 
the teacher than did the problem group, for 28,7 per cent of the 
responses made by the problem group and 40.0 per cent of those 
made by the average group consisted of looking at the teacher. The 
interest of both groups in adults other than the teacher was practi¬ 
cally the same, for the problem children made 3,1 per cent of such 
responses and the average group, 3,3 per cent. Categories 3, 4, 5, 
6 in this classification dealt with the child's relations to the teacher 
in matters of school work. There was almost no percentage differ¬ 
ence between the two groups when the percentages of these cate¬ 
gories were combined, for 9.9 per cent of the responses for the 
problem children and 9.8 per cent of the average children’s responses 
were of this sort. Categories 7, 8, 9, 13 were those dealing with 
the teacher’s relations to the problem and average groups concerning 
the work of the class, and her relations to the groups of which these 
children were members. Among the problem group, 28.9 per cent 
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TABLE 9 
Classification IV 

Relative Percentages of Responses Involving Teacher and Other Adujts 
For Bath Groups of Children. 



Problem 

°/o 

Average 

% 

Looks at teacher 

28.7 

40.9 

Looks at other adults 

5.9 

1.8 

Answers teacher’s questions 

3.1 

3.3 

Asks questions of teacher 

3.7 

3.5 

Smiles at teacher 

1.0 

o.a 

Shows work to teacher 

2.1 

2.2 

Teacher gives directions to him about work 

6.5 

6.7 

Teacher gives directions to group about work 

1+.2 

18.9 

Teacher talks to him 

7.4 

7.3 

Teacher gives command to him about 
behavior 

14,2 

4,5 

Teacher gives command to group about 
behavior 

1.3 

1.8 

He obeys group command 

0.6 

1.3 

Teacher praises his work 

0,8 

0.6 

Teacher looks at him as behavior restraint 

8,1 

5.5 

Teacher touches him as behavior restraint 

2,4 

0.9 


100.0 

100,0 


of tlieir reactions, and among the average, 33,5 per cent of their 
relations center in teacher and work relationships. The statistical 
differences between the two groups in the percentages reported for 
any one of these categories mentioned above is insignificant. There 
was a difference between the percentages reported for "teacher com¬ 
mands concerning child’s behavior,” for 14.2 per cent of the re¬ 
actions made to the problem group were concerning their behavior, 
while only 4.5 per cent of those made to tile average group were for 
the same thing. An appreciable percentage difference was apparent, 
also, in the behavior of the two groups where teacher reactions to it 
were concerned, for 8.1 per cent of the responses for the problem 
group and 5.5 per cent of those of tile average group necessitated 
the “teacher looking at them as a behavior restraint.” In 2.4 per 
cent of the responses for the problem children in this classification 
and 0.9 per cent of the average group, the “teacher touched child 
as a behavior restraint.” When the percentages in the various 
categories in this classification were treated statistically, as were all 
percentages in the other categories, no significant differences were 
found. 
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6. Differences Between the Two Groups When Comparison is 
Made By Categories of Observed Behavior. 

The percentage distribution basis which was used in the preced¬ 
ing analysis of the data from the observations failed to discriminate 
clearly in regard to the frequency and significance of the observed 
behavior between the two groups of children. In order to make this 
difference between the two groups more meaningful, the mean num¬ 
ber of observed responses in each category per observation during 10 
observations was computed for both problem and average groups. 
The standard deviations of the 10 frequencies for each category for 
both groups of children and the standard errors of the difference 
between the means were computed. Table 10 gives the findings. 
Approximately two in every five of the differences were of statistical 
significance. 4 Had the sampling been larger or the categories more 
sharply defined, at least three more differences that appeared as good 
chance ones would doubtless have indicated significance in further 
distinguishing the two groups. Reference to the table reveals the 
fact that the catcgaries in which the most significant differences were 
obtained were those in which was found much of the behavior that 
is annoying to teachers. These differences are real, and had it been 
possible to analyze the data to bring out interrelations doubtless 
existing among the data in the categories, these differences would 
have become real and more significant. 

7. A Percentage Relationship between the Behavior of the Prob¬ 
lem Group and that of the Average Group. 

When an analysis was made of the observed behavior for both 
groups on the percentage basis of problem behavior in relation to 
average behavior, differences in behavior between the two groups 
were brought out, Table 11 presents the frequency of response for 
the two groups in each category and the per cent that the responses 
of the problem groups were of the average children’s responses. 
Figure 2 is given in order to show more clearly the differences be¬ 
tween the two groups in absolute frequency of observed response. 
Viewed together, Figures 1 and 2 seem to show that problem children 
differ from average children, not so much in the particular kind of 


'Formulas nrc available in the complete study filed in the Library of Yale 
University. 
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TABLE 10 

Means, Standard Deviations of Means and Standard Errors of Difference 
of Means of Ouservgd Behavior of Prodi.em and Averace Children 
(Based on Frequency of Response for Each Category) 


S.E. 

din. 


Categories of Observed Behavior 

Problem 
Mn.i S.D.i 

Avcvnge 
Mil.a S.D.j 

Mn. 

—Mn.a 

Dirt. Mns, 
S.E. dilf. 

facial responses 

43.4 

7,23 

32.6 

9.94 

3,89 

2.78 

mouth behavior 

83.5 

14,73 

64,6 

12,71 

6,15 

3,07 

head behavior 

S 3.7 

19.62 

5S.0 

8.66 

6.73 

.19 

nasal responses 

9.3 

3.29 

14.4 

6.86 

2.41 

2.12 

body movements 

131.6 

22,63 

88,2 

24.78 

10,61 

4.09 

hand movements 

34.3 

15.67 

18.5 

6.30 

5.34 

3.05 

locomotion (permissible) 

21.8 

7.73 

11.8 

3.31 

2.67 

3.75 

locomotion (without permission) 

7-0 

3.66 

2.0 

1.73 

1.28 

3.91 

vocal responses (humming, etc.) 

30.0 

5.57 

11.3 

5,27 

2.42 

7.73 

no overt reaction 

13.6 

S.7S 

11.7 

4.15 

2,2+ 

.85 

stands up in scat 

38.7 

6.37 

23,5 

5,68 

2.70 

5.63 

aits down in seat 

37.1 

5.61 

20,6 

6.14 

2,63 

6.27 

manipulation of pencils, etc. 

72.S 

14.90 

62.3 

13.77 

6.42 

1.S9 

other forms of manipulation 

S3.8 

16.63 

25,3 

5.37 

5.53 

5.15 

looks at objects in room 

28,8 

16.71 

33.3 

12.78 

6.65 

.68 

looks at blackboard 

26.0 

8.52 

26.7 

8.17 

3.73 

.19 

looks out of window 

7.8 

2.96 

8.1 

3.62 

1.48 

.20 

writes or draws 

101.3 

20.17 

75.6 

15.91 

8.12 

3.17 

iookB at book for leading 

72,S 

21,82 

75.0 

18.51 

9.OS 

.28 

turns pages while reading 

10.2 

5.03 

13.5 

7.67 

2.91 

1.13 

looks at papers on desk 

34.4 

11.83 

29.7 

10.52 

5,01 

.94 

puts things into mouth 

26.8 

7.49 

21.3 

7.35 

3.32 

1.66 

drops things on door 

S.S 

2,38 

1,8 

1.60 

,91 

4.07 

observation of other children 

79.6 

12.6G 

77.9 

1U.46 

5.19 

.33 

talks tD other child 

73.0 

10.29 

48.0 

7.56 

4.04 

6.19 

is talked to 

22.8 

4.69 

15.5 

5,33 

2.24 

3.26 

smiles at other child 

8.7 

6.13 

10.2 

3.46 

2.23 

.67 

looks at other child’s work 

11.6 

8.33 

4.4 

15.62 

5.60 

1.29 

contacts (pushing, etc ) 

10.6 

3,69 

4,0 

3.07 

1.52 

4.34 

takes filings from other child 

2.5 

1.S0 

.7 

1.00 

.65 

2.77 

accidental contacts 

1.7 

1.42 

.7 

.64 

.49 

2.04 

looks at teacher 

76.1 

13.fS 

66,1 

7.85 

4.84 

2,07 

looks at other adults 

IS, 9 

7,74 

3.0 

1,26 

2.48 

5,20 

answers teacher's questions 

8,3 

2.79 

5.4 

1.69 

1.03 

1.17 

asks question of teacher 

10,0 

6.91 

5.7 

2.87 

2.37 

1.81 

smiles at teacher 

2.8 

3,03 

1,3 

.78 

.99 

1.52 

shows work to teacher 

5,7 

3,00 

3.6 

1.62 

1.08 

1.94 

gives directions to chili about 

work 

17.4 

8.92 

11.0 

+.71 

3.19 

2.01 

gives direelions to group about 

work 

37.9 

9.07 

30.9 

7.45 

3,71 

1.89 

teacher talks to him 

19.9 

6.47 

11.9 

4.16 

2.43 

3.29 

teacher commands h'un about 

behavior 

37.8 

11.69 

7.3 

3.41 

3,65 

7.92 

teacher commands group about 

Jjeh avior 

3.S 

2,50 

3,0 

2,53' 

1.13 

.44 

obeys group commands about 

behavior 

1.6 

2.11 

2.1 

2,21 

.97 

.52 

teacher praises work 

2.1 

1.51 

1.0 

.89 

.55 

2.00 

teacher looks as behavior 

restraint 

21.5 

12.09 

9,0 

5.29 

4.18 

2.99 

teacher touches as behavior 

restraint 

6.5 

8.07 

1.5 

1.36 

1.06 

4.72 
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TABLE II 

Observed Behavior of Problem \nd AVBRace Children Based on Frequency 

of Response 


Categories of Observed Behavior 

Frequency 

1 J A 

c /o problem behavior 
is of average 

facial responses 

434 

326 

133.2 

mouth bell a vior 

835 

646 

129.2* 

head behavior 

537 

550 

97.7 

nasal response 

93 

144 

64.6 

body movements 

1316 

882 

149.2* 

hand movements 

348 

185 

188.2* 

locomotion (permissible) 

218 

118 

184,8* 

locomotion (without permission) 

70 

20 

350,0* 

vocal responses (bumming, etc.) 

300 

113 

265.8* 

no overt renctiou 

136 

117 

116.2 

stands up in seat 

387 

235 

164.7* 

sits down in sent 

371 

206 

180.0* 

manipulation of pencils, etc. 

725 

623 

116,4* 

other forma of manipulation 

538 

263 

212.5* 

looks at objects in room 

288 

333 

86.5 

looks at blackboard 

260 

267 

97.5 

looks out of window 

78 

81 

96.4 

writes or draws 

1013 

756 

134.2* 

looks nt book for rending 

725 

750 

96.7 

turns pages while reading 

102 

135 

68.0 

looks at papers on desk 

341 

297 

2(5.9 

puts things into mouth 

268 

213 

125,9 

drops things on floor 

55 

IS 

305,8* 

observation or other children 

796 

779 

102.2 

talks to other child 

730 

4S0 

152,1* 

is talked to 

228 

155 

147.1* 

smiles at other child 

37 

102 

85.4 

looks at other child's work 

116 

44 

263.9 

contacts (pushing, etc.) 

106 

40 

265.0* 

tnkes things from other child 

25 

7 

357.1 

accidental contacts 

17 

7 

2+3.0 

looks at teacher 

761 

661 

115.2 

looks at other adults 

159 

30 

530,0* 

answers teacher's questions 

83 

54 

153.3 

SBks question of teacher 

100 

57 

175.5 

smiles at teacher 

28 

13 

215.5 

shows work to teacher 

57 

36 

158.4 

teacher gives direction to child about 




work 

174 

no 

156.0 

teacher gives direction to group about 




work 

379 

309 

122.9 

teacher talks to him 

199 

119 

166.2* 

teacher commands him about behavior 

378 

73 

518.0'* 

teacher commands group about behavior 

3 5 

30 

116.8 

obeys group commands about behavior 
teacher praises work 

16 

21 

76.2 

21 

10 

210.0 

teacher looks as behavior restraint 

215 

90 

249.0 

teacher touches as behavior restraint 

65 

15 

433.0* 


♦Indicates differences which were significant. 
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Based on frequencies of response. 

thing they do, as in the fact that they are generally more active. No 
effort was made to interpret all of these, but it is well to point out 
some clear cut differences between the two groups. The fust inter¬ 
pretation will be of those categories in which the average children 
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exceeded the problems as shown by frequencies of response, and then 
other selected categories will be interpreted. 

In only two categories under the first classification did the number 
of the responses of the average group outnumber those for the prob¬ 
lem children. Those were responses that the children made which 
involved head and nose. An analysis of the records of the children 
for these responses showed that the average children twisted and un¬ 
twisted their hair, scratched their heads, pulled their ears, picked 
their noses, more often than did the problem children. These are 
passive responses from the teacher's viewpoint, are harmless in and of 
themselves, so would not attract the teacher's attention to them. 
Individual variation was as great here as in some of the other cate¬ 
gories. As was pointed out, many of the categories in the second 
classification involved the work of the school. In relation to the 
average child, the problem group did less "just looking around," if 
one judges by the amount reported for looking at objects in the room 
and for looking out of the window. These, too, were largely passive 
responses, and it is possible that the problem group concerned them¬ 
selves more actively with their neighbors. Whatever else they were 
doing, the problem group did not consult so often the blackboard 
for work as did the average group as the 97.5 per cent shown on 
Tabic 11 would indicate. As judged by the responses in the two 
categories involving reading, the problem children did less than did 
the average group, For the percentages of "looking at their book for 
reading" and "turning the pages during reading" were 96.7 per 
cent and 68.0 per cent respectively of those for the average children. 
Only in two other activities did the problem group show less observ¬ 
able activity than did the average group. The problem children 
smiled at other children only 85.4 per cent as often as did the average 
children, and obeyed the teacher's command concerning the behavior 
of the group only 76.2 per cent as often as did the average children. 
The category "writes or draws as a part of work," takes in a generous 
part of the day’s activity in the schoolroom. The problem group made 
I'/j as many reactions of this sort as did the average children. 
Care must be exercised to avoid a spurious interpretation of this 
increased activity ot the problem group. An analysis of the observa¬ 
tions would indicate that the problem children had a shorter atten¬ 
tion span than did the average groups, so wrote at shorter stretches 
than did the average group. No timing of separate activities was 
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done, so sustained activity might not show such a high frequency. 
The category of “manipulation of pencils, books, and papers" showed 
a higher percentage for the problem group that may be misleading. 
The problem group made T/o times as many responses of this 
sort as did the average children. An analysis of the problem 
children's records brought out the fact that they made many more 
movements in getting ready to work and played more with their 
materials than did the average children. The problem children also 
looked more often at their work than did the average children, if the 
115.9 per cent reported was an indication. These last three cate¬ 
gories which have been analyzed, showing an increase of problem 
behavior over the average behavior, indicated, in all probability, a 
scattering of attention on the part of the problem group and may have 
given some justification for teachers considering them problems. 

8. A Comparison of Annoying or Iff on-Acceptable Behavior in 
the Two Groups. 

No effort was made, either during the recording of the observations 
or during the analysis of them into categories, to decide the desir¬ 
ability or the undesirability of any of the behavior, but it is un- 

TABLE 12 

WON-ACCEPTABLE 

Observed Behavior of Problem and Average Children, Based on Frequency 

of Response 


Categories of Observed Behavior 

Frequency 

P A 

% problem behavior 
is of average 

locomotion (without permission) 

70 

20 

3 50.0* 

vocal responses (humming, etc.) 

300 

113 

265.8* 

standing up in seat 
other forms of manipulation 

387 

235 

164.7* 

(playing with things) 

532 

253 

212,5* 

puts things into mouth 

268 

213 

125.9 

drops things on floor 

55 

18 

305.8* 

talks to other child 

730 

4S0 

152.L* 

is talked to 

228 

155 

147,1* 

looks at other child’s work 

116 

44 

263.9 

contacts (pushing, etc.) 

106 

40 

265.0* 

takes things from other child 

25 

7 

357.1 

accidental contacts 

17 

7 

243.0 

teacher commands him about behavior 

378 

73 

518.0* 

teacher touches as behavior restraint 

65 

15 

433,0* 

teacher looks as behavior restraint 

215 

90 

249.0 


•Indicates differences which were significant. 
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doubtedly true that some of the categories did include more speci¬ 
fically than others the behavior that might have been annoying to 
the teachers, Table 12 shows these categories which, in the investi¬ 
gator's experience with classroom teachers, contained the behavior 
to which the teachers objected. 

This table shows that “leaving one's seat or wandering around the 
room without permission” was recorded 3^ times as often for 
the problem children as for the average group. There was a close 
relation between this category and the one listed as “teacher touches 
child as behavior restraint,” which was reported 4^6 times as often 
for the problem children as for the average. An analysis of the 
records showed that when the child was out of his scat without 
permission the teacher very often took-him by the shoulder and put 
him back in his own seat, with the injunction that he stay there. 
Vocal responses, such as humming, singing to oneself, are annoying 
to teachers because they disturb the other children and interfere 
with the quiet and peace of the classroom. The problem group 
made more than 2 ]/i times as many responses of this type as did the 
average children, The problem children dropped more than three 
times as many things on the floor as did the average group. This, 
too, is a form of noisy behavior and accounts in part, as shown by the 
records, for the teacher’s reactions towards these forms of behavior. 
The commands consisted most often of telling the child to put the 
thing away and to do his work. Teachers gave more than 5 times 
as many commands to the problem group as they did to the average 
group, and looked at the problem children as a means of behavior 
restraint 2 l /i times as often as they did at the average children. A 
look from the teacher or a shake of her head was a sufficient deterrent, 
in most cases, for the average child, while for the problem children 
a command was necessary. The problem child, too, annoyed the 
teacher by standing up in Ills seat, which he did more than 1 
times as often as the average child. This was not so annoying as some 
other forms of behavior that the children showed, unless the child 
persisted. In several cases, however, the problem children were out 
of their seats repeatedly, and their teachers commanded them to sit 
down. Manipulation of things other than those permitted by school 
practice was carried on more than twice as much by the problem 
children as by the average children. As pointed out elsewhere, it 
consisted largely of playing with things other than school materials. 
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It seems fair to regard it here as a symptom of restlessness and non¬ 
interest in school procedures. To put tilings into one’s mouth was 
considered another form of manipulation and from the data of the 
records this classification seemed justifiable. The problem group put 
things into their mouths times as often as did the average chil¬ 
dren. It is of interest to point out here that very few of the children 
in either group put their pencils often in their mouths. 

There were six remaining categories in which there was behavior 
likely to be annoying to teachers. Three of these concerned the 
child in his social relations with other children and the other three 
were physical contacts that he had with other children. The prob¬ 
lem group talked to their neighbors 1 y 2 times as often as did the 
average children, and the former were talked to by other children in 
almost the same proportion. This last category included talking 
where the child other than the one being observed was the initiator 
of the conversation, so the observed child was a passive participant 
at that time. Looking at another child’s work was extremely annoy¬ 
ing to teachers because it was done so often with the intention of 
seeing the answer. The problem child made more than 2 l / 2 times as 
many of these reactions as did the average child. This behavior 
was doubtless more persistent in some children in both groups than it 
was with other children. Two problem boys, in particular, seized 
every opportunity to copy the answers to their work from other 
children. There were conspicuous differences in frequency between 
the two groups when physical contacts were compared. The prob¬ 
lem groups did more than 2J4 times as much punching, pushing, and 
tripping of other children as did the average children. They took 
things from other children nearly four times as often as did the 
average group. These last two named categories were probably 
among the most annoying forms of behavior to the teacher, for they 
violated the rules of order and of property in the classroom. The 
frequency of accidental contacts, as bumping against another child, 
was low for both groups of children, hut the problem group showed 
more than twice that of the average group in this particular form 
of contact. 

9. Intelligence as a Factor. 

The subjects selected for study were not chosen so as to hold the 
IQ constant. It was pointed out above that the problem group had 
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a slightly lower average IQ, the difference being statistically insig¬ 
nificant. To make sure that the greater activity of the problem group 
was not merely a result of a difference in IQ, a comparison was made 
for the 20 of the 28 pairs of children which permitted a matching for 
IQ. The problem group still showed greater activity of the sorts 
noted above, by a difference which was 4.5 times its standard error. 
Other than this, the data permit no conclusion in regard to the rela¬ 
tion between IQ and classroom behavior. 

The comparisons that have been made throughout are suggestive 
concerning differences between the observable behavior of problem 
and average children. Individual variations were very great and 
obviously the groups studied were too small to make sweeping gen¬ 
eralizations. Yet it seems fair to conclude that, as shown by the 
analyses of the observations, real differences did exist in the way that 
these two groups of children have adjusted to school. Whether the 
better adjustment that the average group has made will continue to 
remain true for them, it is impossible to say. 

D. The Symptom Sheet as a Measure of Classroom 
Difficulties 

As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, in every room where 
the investigator studied a child, the teacher was asked to check her 
two “worst" children, her two “average" children, and her two “best” 
children, from the standpoint of classroom difficulties, on a symptom 
sheet of 41 definite items. She was asked to check these children on 
the basis of frequency of occurrence and seriousness, Only the find¬ 
ings on the basis of frequency for the 28 problem children studied 
and for the 28 average children are reported in this study. All 
children in both groups were checked by their teachers on every item 
of the symptom sheet. 

1. Analysis and Interpretation of the Symptom Sheet. 

In order to present the data from the symptom sheet in a more com¬ 
prehensive way, an arbitrary .scheme of weighting the different fre¬ 
quencies was used, “Never" was weighted 1; “seldom” was weighted 
2; "often” was weighted 3; and “always” was weighted 4. A 
“weighted average” based on the number of children checked on each 
item was then obtained. The differences between the groups are shown 
in Table 13, in order of size, from the largest to the smallest. Table 
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14 sliovvs the statistically significant differences for the four cate¬ 
gories "never, seldom, often and always." The differences constitute 
statistical evidence of a difference in the reputation of the two groups 


TABLE 1+ 

Significant Differences in Symptom Sheet Frequencies 


Behavior diflicully 


lack of interest in school 
nets silly, ‘‘sinnrt" 
attracts attention of others 
quarrelsome 
meddlesome 
resents correction 
blames others for acts 
sulky 

takes other child’s things 

no responsibility for doing work 

bullies other children 

tries to show olT 

nervous 

disorderly 

ignores teacher's commands 
glow ill obeying 
disobedient 
talks back 

impertinent to teacher 
noisy 

annoys other children 

stubborn 

cheuts. copies 

tells lies 

restless 

la?y (physically) 
careless about work 
destructive of materials 
giggles, laughs out land 
sneaky, sly 
steals 

talks without permission 

inattentive 

tattles 

tenses other children 
untidy about person 
day-drearns 

shows temper nt reprimand 

whispering 

cries easily 


Frequency 

never seldom often always 


C.R* 

C.R* 

C,R* 

C.R* 

7.13 


4.55 

3.37 

5.2 J 


5.59 


+.89 


4,55 

3.05 

8,26 


4.76 

3,37 

9.26 


5.75 


3.97 


5.25 


7.03 


3.20 

3.05 

6.4+ 


3,47 


6.2t 


4.57 


6.94 


6.06 


3.77 


4.91 

3.05 

4.SS 


+.46 


6.12 


5,77 


3.05 

3,08 


3,64 

4.57 



3.37 

5.32 


4.55 


4.69 


6.06 


4,39 
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of children with their teachers on the items given on the symptom 
sheet, and all of the differences were consistent in attributing more 
undesirable behavior to the problem group, 

The “spread" for the groups on the symptom sheet was very nar¬ 
row, and it gives rise to the speculation that, since the teacher marked 
her average problem children at the same time, a halo effect may have 
been a factor in the case. 

E. Informal Teacher Interview 

In an informal interview with the teacher of each problem child, 
the investigator hopes to get information concerning the attitude of 
the teacher toward her problem children. At all times, the teachers 
were willing to talk with the investigator about their problems and 
they were especially anxious to talk about the children who presented 
behavior problems. The questions used and the answers given by 
the teachers arc reported here in order that the reader may be able to 
interpret the answer in the light of the question. The first three 
questions were, very obviously, "buffer" questions and served no 
specific purpose, so the answers are not given. 

Teacher Interview 

1. You have more boys than girls, don’t you? 

2. Which do you like to tench the better? 

3. Do you think that groups of children differ nny from year to year in 
classroom behavior? 

4. Do they differ in specific things? 

Answer: All but three of the teachers agreed that the children differed 
in specific things, 

5. What is the most common difficulty of the group that you have now? 
Answers! t 

noisy 

no interest 
restless 

lack of application 
laziness 

can’t keep them still 
slow in getting to work 
no co-operation 
low in intelligence 

expect to be able to do what they want to do 
too much ‘'progressive" education 

have too many to trike care of their individual problems 
dull group 

"smart-alecky" group 

want to talk out constantly 

want to move about constantly 

want to mind everybody's business but their own 
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since you can’t do anything but talk to them, they think they can do 
anything 

can't settle down 

all of them want to do different things 
G. Do you believe that the behavior of a few children influences this whale 
group ? 

Answers; one-half of the tenchers said "Yes”, 
one-half of the tenchers said "No". 

7. Did you know —(Name of child)—’before he came to your room? 
Answer*; known to teacher—12 children 

not known to the tcncher—12 children 
heard of from other teachers—i children 

8. Did he have Iht same difficulties in his grade Inst year? 

Answers; had same difficulties—46 children 

didn’t know about them—11 children 
no trouble the previous year—1 child 

9. Can you make any sort of an appeal to him (or her) ? 

Answers; no appeal—16 children 

talks to her—1 child 

praise them—5 children 

single out for attention—3 children 

let him read and do nothing else—1 child 

"let him be the whole show"—1 child 

10. Arc there days when he is belter than on other days? 

Answers: better on some days than on other—9 children 

(one teacher said her problem child was nffected by the weather) 
the same nil the time—19 children 

11. To what do you attribute this imevenesa of behavior? 

Answers; "Born that way"—11 children 

home conditions—7 children 
no explanation given—10 children 

If a summfiriy.inR statement can be made for the answers given by 
the teachers, it must be that most of them feel that their problem 
children are individualists for whom they can do little because of 
factors float they believe to lie outside their power to remedy. 




VI, ILLUSTRATIVE CASES IN BOTH PROBLEM AND 
AVERAGE GROUPS 

The analysis thus far has been of the behavior of the two groups 
of children who were used in the classroom observation phase of the 
study. It is the purpose of tin's chapter to present, in a brief form, 
the data from four eases as illustrative of the material collected during 
this phase of the investigation. While these four cases were selected 
arbitrarily by the investigator, it is believed that they represent as 
typical cases as could he picked from the two groups. It is hardly 
necessary to state that all names used arc fictitious, and that other 
minor changes have been made to conceal the identity of the four 
boys used as representative eases. The facts given, however, were 
gathered by the investigator in the study of these four children—two 
problem and two average. The information on the problem boys 
was more extensive than that available for the average boys, so these 
former cases arc given first. 

WALLACE—Chronological Ag< 9 . 1 . 

Grade + II. 

Mental Age 9.10. 

Intelligence Quotient 108. 

Wallace was new to the school this year, but In’s teacher, after a 
half-year’s acquaintance with him, reported him as "wilfully dis¬ 
obedient, sulky, lazy, untidy, doing careless work, and constantly 
annoying and teasing other children.” On the week’s record kept 
by bis teacher of her disciplinary troubles, his name appeared twice. 
I-Ic teased and annoyed his neighbors and did not finish work that had 
been assigned. Her records of him on the Conduct Record Blank 
and on both forms of the Check-list gave added force to her original 
characterization, for lie was described as “unreliable, untrustworthy, 
a liar, uncooperative, cowardly, shirked his work, was disorderly in 
any situation in which she had observed him.” On the symptom 
sheet one-half of the items for Wallace were checked under the 
frequency marked "always." In general, these were the same 
characteristics that have been indicated above, and bore out his 
reputation for disorderly, anti-social conduct. In response to the 
investigator’s questions during the interview, his teacher said that 
she could make no appeal to him and that she could not shame him. 
Apparently he did not care about anything. Home conditions were 
blamed by the teacher. As far as bis school work was concerned, 
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she thought that she might as well promote him, since he could do 
nothing in any grade and might as well be in one as in another. This 
opinion was borne out by the visiting teacher, who informed the in¬ 
vestigator that the boy was very dull and probably would not go 
far in school. 

Classroom observations made on this child brought out behavior 
which, from the teacher’s point of view, would make him a prob¬ 
lem, Pie punched and disturbed other children ; he talked con¬ 
stantly without permission, never finished his work and was scolded 
for it by his teacher, When he took his work to her, she often had 
to remind him that it was carelessly done. He wandered around 
the room without permission and on many occasions his teacher sent 
him to his seat, telling him to get to work. She threatened to change 
his seat if his behavior did not improve, Pie manifested nervous move¬ 
ments constantly; his finger or his thumb was seldom out of his 
mouth; he bit his finger nails repeatedly; often wiggled his body; 
would put his arms into position for a prize-fight and exhibit his 
muscle to the children around him. 

The test situation found this child shy and extremely self-conscious 
at the beginning, but he responded quickly to praise and always 
wanted to know whether he had met with success. At the twelve 
year level Wallace had a superior plan for finding the baseball, and 
scored, also, on the fables, The first question on the problem-of-fact 
test was answered correctly; all other tests at this level he failed. The 
mental age and intelligence quotient of this child are given at the 
beginning of the report on his case. 

In response to the investigator's questions concerning his school, 
Wallace replied that lie “liked school sometimes and his teacher part 
of the time.” Then he told that he wanted to be a prize-fighter, and 
how that morning, on his way to school, he had had a fight with 
another boy. 

As was pointed out earlier, the school blamed the home for his lack 
of interest and for his behavior difficulties. Wallace was one of four 
children in a home where, according to the school authorities, the 
mother accepted little responsibility for the training of the children 
and the father, who worked in an industrial plant, was gone all day. 
The child was allowed to go with older boys and to come home at any 
hour of the night that he wished. 
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GORDON—Chronological Age 7.S. 

Grade 2 11- 

Mental Arp 8.0. 

Intelligence Quotient 108. 

Gordon was "a thorn in her side,” according to his second grade 
teacher. She reported him on her first schedule as "talking constant¬ 
ly without permission,” jumping around, thereby creating a commo¬ 
tion,” "bold," "conceited,” and "always wanting the floor," Her 
second schedule, of disciplinary troubles over a specified week, listed 
him once for "disorder and noisy conduct." According to the Con¬ 
duct Record and Cheek-list ratings given him by his teacher, he was 
"uncooperative, unreliable, dull, selfish, disobedient, and inconsid¬ 
erate.” He was fidgety, noisy, and constantly moving; lie tired 
quickly of a job and wanted to do something else; and he showed 
no restraint in talking, for he talked constantly unless he was checked. 
All in all, Gordon was a general nuisance. While only three items 
were checked under the heading of "always” on the frequency of 
the symptom sheet, fully two-thirds of the behavior difficulties were 
reported by the teacher as occurring “often” with him. It was a 
discouraged teacher who replied to the questions of the interview, 
for she reported that Gordon was getting worse and more obstinate, 
and that all his teachers had experienced trouble with him, This fact 
was later corroborated in conversation with both his kindergarten 
and his first grade teacher. There seemed to be no appeal to which 
he would respond. His teacher felt that the mother was to blame 
for the child’s difficulties, because the mother "thinks he can do no 
harm and that all ho docs is right and nearly perfect." His teacher 
reported that he would probably repeat the grade, for lie had done 
nothing up to the mid-year. 

The observations made on Gordon in the classroom would, from 
the teacher’s viewpoint, make Gordon a problem, for he constantly 
manifested behavior that was upsetting to the order and quiet of the 
room and extremely annoying in its persistence. He disturbed other 
children by talking to them ; lie never really settled down to work, a 
fact which made it necessary for the teacher to speak to him con¬ 
stantly about his behavior. He repeatedly insisted that his work was 
done when it had not been completed, and he persisted in "showing 
off." He often manipulated parts of his body, wiggled his legs al¬ 
most constantly when lie was at his scat; kept a finger in his mouth or 
nose practically all the time, and frequently rocked back and forth 
on his chair. 
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As soon as Gordon entered and before the investigator began the 
psychological examination, he began to tell what he could do, 
Throughout the examination he maintained this individualistic and 
egotistical manner, saying constantly, "That’s easy.” He excused 
all his shortcomings by saying, “Oh, I didn’t understand you." He 
never waited for an explanation, but always started to answer before 
the examiner had finished the directions. He passed successfully 
only the date at the nine year level, and only the drawing of the 
designs from memory at the ten year level. His mental age and 
intelligence quotient are given at the beginning of the report. 

“Sure, I like school and everything in school. I like the kids, too,” 
was Gordon’s answer to the investigator’s questions concerning his 
attitude toward school. 

Gordon is one of two brothers in a decidedly superior home, from 
the economic standpoint, for the father is a manufacturer. The 
mother is very much interested in the boy > but, according to the prin¬ 
cipal, says tlmt the teacher docs not understand him, while the teacher 
insists that obedience is not taught at home, so the school can do 
very little. 

CARL—Chronological Age 10.10. 

Grade 5 A 
Mental Age 12,7. 

Intelligence Quotient 116. 

His fifth grade teacher called him average in intelligence, in age, 
and in conduct, for his grade. She said that lie was reliable and de¬ 
pendable. Nearly 80 per cent of the behavior difficulties given on the 
symptom sheet were checked under the frequency of "never” for this 
child. The only ones that were said to occur "often” were "inatten¬ 
tion,” "restlessness,” and "carelessness about his work,” 

The observation records made on Carl are singularly free from any 
sort of conflict with authority, for, during the times that he whispered 
or talked to a classmate, a look from the teacher was a reprimand 
sufficient to make him return to his work, At other times he seemed 
content to look at his neighbors or the children around him, without 
making any effort to communicate with them. His periods-of what 
the teacher termed inattention seemed to center around the manipula¬ 
tion of something that interested him. Yet he was always aware of 
what was going on in the recitation, for he was able to answer when 
called on. As he worked, lie twisted his hair into little spirals, then 
untwisted it. 
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The test situation interested him. He was very cooperative and 
after each response he gave the examiner a direct, inquiring smile. 
At the average adult level he passed only the test involving the repeti¬ 
tion of six digits backwards. His mental age and intelligence quotient 
are given at the beginning of the report. He responded to the 
investigator's questions without any diffidence. He liked school, his 
teacher, and all the other children. Reading was his favorite sub¬ 
ject, stories of war and adventure being most interesting. Baseball 
was his favorite game. "When asked what he would like to be when he 
grew up, he answered without any hesitancy, "electrician." 

Carl is one of six children. His father is a mechanic in an indus¬ 
trial establishment. 

ALBERT—Chronological Age 7.10. 

Grade 2 1). 

Mental Arc 7.8. 

Intelligence Quotient 98, 

Albert was characterized as average in age, intelligence, and con¬ 
duct, for the second grade, although he was in the "7?" division of the 
grade. With the exception of "whispering" and talking without 
permission/' which was reported as happening "seldom/’ the symptom 
sheet filled out by his teacher classified every other difficulty on the 
sheet as "never" for him. 

An analysis of the classroom observations made on this child 
reveals no conduct to which the teacher might object. A few times 
that he whispered to his neighbors, the teacher shook her head and he 
went back to work. 

During the psychological examination lie was very calm and tried 
hard to get his responses correct. He took time to reply, and seemed 
to be mustering Ids forces for the right answers. His reaction to 
praise was a very favorable one. He failed all tests beyond the eight 
year level. His mental age and intelligence quotient are given at 
the beginning of the report. He said that of all things that he did 
in school he liked best to draw. Albert liked school, his teacher, and 
ail the children except one boy. When asked why he didn't like this 
boy, lie replied, "He’s too fresh.” The examiner asked what he 
meant by "fresh" and he answered "He pushed another boy down." 

The father is an executive for a business concern. Albert lias no 
brothers rior sisters, but, as he said, "1 have three turtles, an alligator, 
and a cat." 




VII. Conclusions 


1. The first phase of this study, namely, a city-wide investigation 
of behavior problems of elementary school children as seen by their 
principals and teachers, has been summarized in III. Its results 
serve, in the main, to verify the work of other investigators in this 
field. It corroborates the findings of Haggerty, Wickman and 
Yourman that the "attacking forms of behavior" (disobedience, de¬ 
fiance, stealing, lying, sex offences) constituted problems for the 
teachers and were for them the most serious. These modes of be¬ 
havior interfere with the smooth running of the school and frustrate 
the teacher’s authority. 

2. The main conclusions from the second phase of the study in 
which a group of children designated as problems by their teachers 
were compared with a group of children in the same classrooms 
described by their teachers as average in behavior, may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

a. Between the two groups of children selected for the class¬ 
room observation study—28 problem children, and 28 children 
chosen by their teachers as being average in behavior, there was not 
a statistically reliable difference in intelligence quotients. Misgrad- 
ing for life-age was twice as great for the problem group as for the 
average group; while misgrading for mental age was twice as great 
as in the problem group. Ten children (five in each group) had 
repeated a grade, and seven of the ten had repeated the first grade. 

b. A total of 595 observations, each 15 minutes in length, were 
made. Only one child was observed at a time, and at different 
hours of the school day. Each child had a minimum of 150 minutes 
of direct classroom observation. 

c. The data from the observations were classified into 46 cate¬ 
gories designed to be mutually exclusive. The method of analysis 
was to count the occurrence of the observed behavior responses. A 
comparison of the observed behavior of the two groups on a percentage 
basis in relation to the total observed behavior showed no statistically 
significant differences between the two groups. A relationship be¬ 
tween the frequency of response for the two groups, based on the 
ratio of the problem children's responses to those of the average 
children showed striking differences, with the percentages of fre¬ 
quency much higher for the problem children. A comparison of abso¬ 
lute frequencies for both groups showed much greater frequencies for 
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the problem children. When a comparison was made of certain cate¬ 
gories containing behavior to which the teachers objected, there were 
striking - differences between the two groups, with the higher percent¬ 
ages for the problem group. These categories contained behavior 
which, from the standpoint of the teacher, was annoying, and upset 
the order and peace of the classroom, and interfered with the other 
children. 

d. A comparison was made for the 20 of the 28 pairs which 
permitted a matching for IQ. The problem group showed greater 
activity by a difference which Was 4.5 its standard error. Other 
than this, these data permit no conclusion in regard to the relation 
between IQ and classroom behavior. 

e . The symptom sheet of definite classroom difficulties showed 
pronounced statistical differences in the direction of the problem 
group when separate columns of frequency were compared for both 
groups of children. 

/. The results of an informal teacher interview, designed to re¬ 
veal attitude toward problem children indicated that in the opinion 
of these teachers the difficulties of their problem children were due 
to home or to innate factors. 

A measure of reliability of the observation records was secured 
by correlating the odd-even observations; for the halves, both groups 
combined, the correlation was .72 with a PE of .04; for the average 
group .76 with a PE of .05; for the problem group .41 with a PE 
of . 11 . With the use of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula, 
the reliability coefficients became .84, .86 and .58 respectively. From 
an analysis of the records, the investigator believes that tile factor of 
inconstancy of problem behavior accounts to a large extent for the 
difference between the reliability coefficients for the two groups. 

The method of direct classroom observation used in the second 
phase of this study offers possibilities for further investigation, for, 
by a refinement and redefinition of the categories, individual varia¬ 
tions in behavior and interrelations in behavior might be brought out 
much more conclusively, and a more significantly reliable body of 
data would doubtless result. The time factor should be given more 
consideration in studies of this type, for there should he some recog¬ 
nition of the duration of prolonged activity. 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

In the study of the development of any behavior category, periods 
of transition arc of especial interest, periods in which a given be¬ 
havior pattern takes on new significance in relation to a larger pat¬ 
tern, In children’s drawings of n man it is normally near four 
years of age that the configuration of pencil marks on paper first 
assumes to adult eyes a vague resemblance to the object. The 
early dominance of the motor component is giving way to the per¬ 
ceptual. The child has begun to point out chance similarities be¬ 
tween his pencil marks and a familiar object, to attempt to shape 
his graphic forms to resemble this object, to criticize his drawing 
in terms of his success or failure in portraying it. 

Without knowledge of the drawing process the completed graphic 
pattern may be indistinguishable from the earlier scribblings, but 
the sequence of its line-by-line construction, the shifting manipula¬ 
tion of botli pencil and paper, and especially the accompanying 
verbal comments, show clearly a nascent recognition of the repre¬ 
sentative function of drawing and a bewildering complexity and 
variability of behavior in the child’s exploration of the newly recog¬ 
nized potentialities in the paper and pencil situation, 

The total observable behavior which accompanies the graphic 
patterns in this period of beginnings has received little attention. 
Even less study has been accorded the setting of these patterns in 
relation to fine motor control, visual perception, previous experience 
with paper and pencil, the degree of mastery of verbal symbols, and 
the many factors both immediate and remote which condition the 
child's response to the request to draw a man. 

In their normative study of infant behavior Gesell and Thomp¬ 
son have shown how important to an understanding of mental 
grow til is the anticipatory phase of a behavior pattern. Their pro¬ 
cedure was designed to reveal “the total tide of behavior rather 
than eventual success of performance" (9, p. 15), the relation of 
any behavior item to the antecedent and subsequent phases of the 
temporal pattern and to the total, momentary pattern of which it 
is a part. They have charted the sequence of behavior items in the 
paper and pencil situation within the first year of life. Data for 
age levels above 56 weeks have not yet been published. 

In an earlier report of the preliminary normative investigation 
Gesell describes two items which refer to the representation of the 
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human figure (6, pp. 88, 374-375). The “man with head and legs” is 
assigned an A rating at 48 months, the “recognizable man” a B 
rating at 60 months. 1 In a later publication the “man with head 
and legs” is not mentioned and the “recognizable man” is placed 
between 48 and 60 months of age (7, [>. 216). The description 
of these items permits varying interpretations on the part of ex¬ 
aminers as to what constitutes a “recognizable man." Neither the 
anticipatory phases in this graphic pattern nor its setting in the 
total observable momentary pattern is described.* 

Goodenough’s (10) scale for the measurement of intelligence by 
a single drawing of a man is designed for analysis of tile completed 
graphic pattern without knowledge of the accompanying behavior. 
The only differentiation made within drawings which to adult eyes 
bear no resemblance to the human figure is one of degree of motor 
control. Those which are vaguely representative, but which are 
less well developed than is Gcscll's “recognizable man,” are dis¬ 
tinguished for the most part by the number of parts of the body 
drawn, A mental age of 42 months is earned by the differentiation 
of two parts by forms recognizable to the adult. With few excep¬ 
tions three months of mental age arc added for each additional part. 
As our data will show, examiners differ widely in the scoring of 
these nascent representative drawings when knowledge of the draw¬ 
ing process is lacking. 

It is only in the biographical studies (2, 15, 16, 2J, 5, and others) in 
which the drawing development of an individual child lias been 
recorded over a period of months or years that the anticipatory and 
subsequent phases of the first “recognizable” graphic representation 
of a man have been reported and that an attempt has been made to 
record the accompanying behavior and interpret the pattern in rela¬ 
tion to its total setting. 

Luquet argues that the biographical method, in which a continu¬ 
ous record is kept of all spontaneous drawings of the child, is the 
beginning and end of any psychological analysis of drawing, It 
sets the problems to be studied by other methods and serves as a 

'An A rating signifies that 20 to +9 per cent of hia subjects were succcbi- 
ful, a B rating that 65 to 9+ per cent passed the test. 

*In the recent publication by Gcsell and Thompson, received by the writer 
after the present report went to press, tentative revised norms are outlined 
for the pre-school period. The “man with head and legs 1 ' ia placed at *V9 
months, n “man with feet" is placed at 60 months, and the “recognizable 
man” is not mentioned (9fi, pp. 267-268). 
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check on the validity of results obtained. For an interpretation of 
any graphic pattern he requires information on the order in which 
the parts were drawn, "the way in which it was drawn,” the child's 
intention, his personality, interests, and quality of mind, the number 
of drawings previously made of other objects as well as of the object 
represented in the graphic pattern under consideration, the behavior 
just preceding the drawing act, the mental set at the time of drawing, 
ancl any conditions both immediate and remote which may limit 
spontaneity of expression (18, p. 211). Rouma’s requirements are 
similar (23, p. 157). In his discussion of the measurement of in¬ 
telligence by drawing he states that to judge the individual child's 
level of development by this means one must secure at least 20 
drawings in chronological sequence. The observer must be present 
during the drawing process, must note all verbal comments and 
must know the amount of training or practice the child has had. 
While not essential he considers it of value to observe the way in 
which the child works and the time consumed. 

Tlie difficulty of evaluating the completed graphic pattern with¬ 
out knowledge of its linc-by-linc construction is clearly shown by 
Brown in his description of the drawing of an elephant by Ruth W. 
at three years of age. Seven parts of the body were differentiated 
but the finished product appeared an "indistinguishable jumble” of 
overlapping parts, “What with the extreme rudeness of the indi¬ 
vidual features and the complete disorder of their relation, by the 
time such a drawing was done it was impossible to trace any purpose 
in it. Had I not seen the process I should certainly have thought 
these drawings mere scrawls, named by the child purely as symbols” 

(2, pp. 11-12). 

Stern and Stern (25, p. 2) describe a technique of recording the 
linc-by-line construction of a drawing which they occasionally used 
in the biographical study of their son Gunther. As the child drew 
on a blackboard the parents stood behind him and made a free¬ 
hand copy of the graphic pattern as it developed. They consider 
this method applicable to the early age levels only ns any seif- 
consciousness at being watched destroys the spontaneity of the child. 

A cross-section id study in which the child is presented at stated 
intervals with a scries of prearranged behavior situations facilitates 
tiic acquisition of some of the information considered essential by 
Luquet and Rouma for the interpretation of any drawing. Re¬ 
curring samples of the anticipatory and subsequent phases of a given 
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graphic pattern may be obtained and specific aspects of the total 
momentary pattern may be uniformly recorded and analyzed. 
Rouma (23) discusses the advantages of this method and himself 
made use of it in combination with his biographical studies, He 
does not, however, report the details of his procedure. His work, 
extending over a period of 13 years, is the most comprehensive study 
to date of children's drawings from the genetic point of view, Tile 
method has been developed by Gcsell (6) and Gcsell and Thomp¬ 
son (9, 9 a) in the normative survey but, as previously stated, only 
preliminary data have been reported for age levels above 56 weeks. 

The present study has as its setting this normative survey. A 
group of subjects whose behavior growth lias been charted since 
early infancy was examined by the writer at the four-year level. 
In tile course of the regular four-year developmental examination 
a series of drawing situations was introduced, designed to explore 
more thoroughly than lias previously been done in this period of 
nascent representative drawing the graphic patterns of a man ob¬ 
tained under semi-cxperimental conditions. Analysis of the rela¬ 
tionship of these patterns to the early growth history of the subjects 
and to the current level of development in other fields of behavior 
is not included in the present report. Our concern is (< 7 ) an 
analysis of the degree of uniformity or variability in drawing be¬ 
havior elicited under varying conditions, uniform for this group 
of four-year-old children, (b) an interpretation of the graphic pat¬ 
terns in the light of the accompanying verbal comments and postural 
behavior of the child, and ( c ) a description of those aspects of 
present behavior which foreshadow characteristics of later stages of 
drawing development described by others, 

A review of the literature reveals various and often conflicting 
statements concerning the child’s ability to modify bis accustomed 
mode of representing a man to accord with adult instructions. There 
is disagreement, too, as to the amount of variability within the 
spontaneous drawings of an individual when no specific suggestions 
are given. 

The apparent indifference of the young child to the visual appear¬ 
ance of an object and his failure to modify his drawing to accord 
with a visible model or copy has received the attention of many 
investigators (22, 26, 20, 21, 2). Goodenougli summarizes the 
findings as follows: 
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To ihc little clillcl, ilic visual appearance of an object at 
nay given instant is secondary to the more genera! facts 
which he has learned about it. . . , His drawings of a model 
placed before liim do not differ from Ida drawings of the same 
object when no model is present. The mode) serves no other 
purpose than that of determining the Bubject to be drawn, after 
which the drnwing proceeds according (o his concept of the 
object and mil according to its immediate visual nppearanee 
(11, pp. SOS-tlfi). 

While it is generally agreed that the main features of the draw¬ 
ing arc modified hut little if at all by the presence of model or copy 
there is evidence that it may exert a positive effect upon the addition 
of details. Partridge asked 200 children from 7 to 13 years of 
age to draw from model a seated woman. Over 90 per cent drew 
the lint with feathers which she was wearing; many drew her rings 
and luicklc; 50 per cent of the group represented the fact that her 
hands were clasped in her lap (21, pp. 173-176), In the biographi¬ 
cal studies of four children Brown (2, pp. 67-68) records several 
instances prior to 48 months in which a definite effort is made to 
reproduce the visual appearance of model or copy and criticize the 
drawing by reference to it. In summarizing the findings he notes 
that drawing from copy is easier than from model and that while 
the latter discourages further attempts the former may give added 
confidence. 

The effect of verbally suggesting parts of the body to be included 
in the drawing is reported in several studies. Passy (22, p. 615), 
in order to elicit the representation of facial and head features by 
a seven-year-old boy, reminded the child of each part in turn, saying, 
"Wlint does one see with?" "Where arc his ears?" These parts, 
added on request, had appeared in earlier spontaneous drawings. 
Brown (2, p. 45) reports the case of a child of 43 months who, in 
response to the examiner’s suggestion, added arms and hands to his 
first drawing of a man, in which head, legs, and facial features had 
been spontaneously represented. 

Baldwin records the efforts of his daughter, between 19 and 27 
months of age, to imitate his rough representations of animals and 
men drawn as the child watched. Prior to 27 months “the 'draw¬ 
ing' was simply the vaguest and most general imitation of the 
teacher's movements" (1, p. 83). At 27 months a change in pro¬ 
cedure was instituted. Baldwin named in turn the various parts of 
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the pictured man as he drew. The child looked intently at the 
copy and drew in order several parts in graphic forms clearly recog¬ 
nizable to an adult. “The fact was unmistakable that with sim¬ 
plification of the figure by breaking it up into parts had come also 
the idea of tracery imitation and its imperfect execution” (1, p. 87), 

Rouma (23, p. 36) attempted to improve the drawings of several 
subnormal subjects by presenting them with a model and dictating 
in succession the parts to be drawn. He secured a temporary en¬ 
largement of the formula 2 but no permanent advance. This author 
also describes a memory drawing, made by a normal boy of 46 
months, after discussion and analysis of a scene in a picture showing 
a child helping his mother carry a basket. “The man is repre¬ 
sented in habitual manner but the result of the analysis of the 
picture is manifested by a profusion of details which the child does 
not ordinarily draw” (23, p. 97). 

Among factors which have been found to influence the child’s 
graphic patterns of a man, size of paper is mentioned by a number 
of investigators (2, 15, 23). The relative proportion of parts as 
well as the size of the total drawing may be governed by the size 
of the sheet. Rouma (23, pp. 76-85) argues that much of the dis¬ 
proportion of parts common in the drawings of young children is 
the result of a restriction of movement imposed by the barrier of 
the paper's edge. The drawing is started an a large scale regard¬ 
less of the size of the sheet mid succeeding parts are diminished 
and contorted in an effort to crowd them into the small remaining 
space. He finds likewise a wide variability in the relative propor¬ 
tion of parts in successive drawings by the same child when con¬ 
ditions arc held constant. Each of two children, six and seven 


“The term “formula” or “schema" has received various connotations. 
W. Stern (26, pp. 369-70) defines it as “an optical picture in which a 
mental idea is represented by ‘natural* optical symbols. . . . The stroke 
in a ‘schema’ must, therefore, have some likeness, however distant, with 
the object represented.” Krotxsch (quoted by Stern, p. 369) limits the 
term to a drawing which has become mechanical. "A 'schema' means 
fixation. Fixation is shown only in the automatic application of the 9aine 
rhythmical movements.” We use the term as synonymous with Luquet's 
“type," the child’s customary mode of representing an object, which chnnges 
gradually through the combined influence of maturation and external con¬ 
ditioning factors (16). It implies neither that the graphic forms are of 
necessity “natural optical symbols” nor that the movements used nre auto¬ 
matic and rhythmical. It docs imply that the configuration of lines is 
used as a symbol for the object and is modified but little if nt all by the 
nngle from which it is scon or by changes in perspective. 
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years of age, made a series of four drawings on two successive 
days. The proportion ratios for the several parts of the body varied 
greatly. Romm cites these findings in criticism of the reliability 
of Schuyten’s (24) minute measurements of the relative size of 
the parts in children’s drawings, made in an unsuccessful effort 
to establish age norms for approximation to classic standards of 
proportion. 

Impressed by the symbolic character of children's drawings and 
the meager influence of model or copy some writers have stressed 
the rigidity of the formula, its unvarying character despite specific 
instructions or change of conditions under which the drawing is 
made. Pnssy (22, p. 614) deplores the “lade of sincerity of the 
little artist,” who will not "take the trouble to observe," but 
mechanically reproduces his memory image of the first drawing 
made by some adult in his presence. O'Shea states that “the peculiar 
diagrammatical representation of any object is strikingly charac¬ 
teristic of a child in all of his drawings and any one characteristic 
that appears in an object in any picture will be shown in all the 
pictures of that object drawn” (20, p. 1020). 

There is some evidence that this tendency toward uniformity is 
Jess marked in the nascent period of representative drawing titan 
in those later stages which have received more extensive study. 
Lukens (15, p. 85) observed in tile drawings of Helen S. that 
conventionalization increased after four years of age. The sug¬ 
gestion of movement and facial expression secured by a few bold, 
strokes at 48 months had been replaced at 62 months by a conven¬ 
tionalized formula. Brown reports ail increased simplification and 
conventionalization in the drawings of Ruth after 52 months of 
age (2, pp. 32-33). Pie attributes this to "frequent repetition of the 

same figure till the easiest way of producing it has been discovered" 

(2, p. 70). 

The biographical studies yield ample evidence of uneven progress 
in the development of representative drawing. Formulae in the 
making are fluid and highly variable. There are recurrent periods 
of flux, high and low points in the representative value of the draw¬ 
ings of an individual child, fleeting anticipations of some characteristic 
which later becomes a relatively stable part of the graphic symbol 
for a man. 

Luquet has traced the appearance, disappearance, anil reappearance 
of various parts of the body in tire drawings of Shnonne (16, p. 132). 
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Arms were first represented at 41 months, were fairly constant during 
the ensuing month, appeared occasionally thereafter prior to 63 
months when they were adopted as a permanent part of the formula, 
The trunk was drawn occasionally at 45 months, once at 57 months, 
and invariably after 63 months. A striking lack of uniformity both 
in the parts of the body represented and in the synthesis of these 
parts is shown in an example citied by Luquet in which a child of 
39 months made eight drawings of a man at a single sitting (17 
p. 687 and Figure 9, p. 702). Four are without arms; in three, 
arms are attached to the head, in one, to the legs. One man is 
without facial features, one has eyes alone, four have eyes and 
cither mouth or nose, and two have all three features. He attributes 
this variability to a fluctuation of attention, In any single drawing 
the child represents but a small number of the characteristics which 
form a part of his concept of a man. Those parts of the body 
and those relationships which occur to him at the moment are repre¬ 
sented, Attention wanders and the drawing is considered com¬ 
plete (17, p. 691). 

In a biographical study of four children between the ages of 27 
and 64 months of age Brown comments upon an alternation be¬ 
tween attention to detail and attention to general outline: 

... the rule seems to be that each considerable advance in 
realism wns attended with increased attention to detail, and 
with a corresponding detriment to the organic unity of the 
drawing. With his limited range of attention, the little one 
does not seem able to accomplish n new differentiation in his 
figures without some loss of integration; and more perfect 
integration must be paid for with some corresponding loss of 
previously acquired differentiation (2, p. 71). 

Eng considers this alternation between excellence of general outline 
and excellence of detail, amply illustrated in the drawings of her 
niece, to be an instance of what is probably a “psychological law 
of great generality” found in many behavior patterns (5, p. 24). 

Prior to the development of a relatively stable mode of repre¬ 
senting the human figure, at the beginning of the fifth year, Eng 
(5, pp. 9-37) records the appearance and disappearance of several 
distinct formulae each of which is preceded by a period of scribble. 
By four years of age the essential parts of the body were usually 
present but there continued to be high and low points in tile gen- 
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cral representative value of the drawing and considerable varia¬ 
bility in detail. Eng attributes the periods of scribble preceding the 
appearance of a new formula to intentional practice on the part of 
the child. Previously unused geometrical forms, dominant in these 
practice periods, later appeared in the representation of an object. 
These "industriously repeated and apparently intentional exercises” 
(5, p. 29) persisted through the eighth j'ear, when the study ter¬ 
minated. They occurred throughout in alternation with well- 
developed formalized drawing. 

These reports from the biographical studies suggest the need for 
exploring under experimental conditions both the extent of spon¬ 
taneous variability in the child’s graphic patterns and the effect 
of specific suggestions and varying instructions. 

In the present study a group of four-year-old children were re¬ 
quested to draw a man in a scries of nine controlled situations, to 
be detailed below. The conditions imposed made varying demands 
upon mental and motOT development. They were designed to elicit 
modification of the child's spontaneous graphic patterns in response 
to various forms of verbal and visual suggestion. 

In summary, the purpose of the study is an analysis of the four- 
year-old child's ability to represent a man in a series of prescribed 
behavior situations. The study differs from previous ones in the 
field of children’s drawings in the following respects: 

(a) . The choice of a group of subjects exactly four years of 
age, highly homogeneous as to mental maturity and as to social, 
economic, and educational background, whose mental development 
in various fields of behavior has been observed and tested at regular 
intervals from early infancy. 

(b) , The presentation of a series of controlled situations de¬ 
signed to measure, in this period of nascent representative drawing, 
the degree of uniformity or variability in drawing behavior and the 
extent of adaptation to specific instructions and varying conditions. 

(e). The use of a technique for recording the line-by-line con¬ 
struction of the graphic pattern in the course of the drawing act, 
which is somewhat more inclusive and more exact than any previously 
reported. 

(d). The interpretation of the graphic patterns in the light of 
accompanying verbal and postural behavior which is uniformly 
recorded for the group. 
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(e). The setting of the series of drawing situations within a 
clinical examination which offers a rich background of information 
on the development of associated behavior patterns. 



II. METHOD 
A. Subjects 

The setting of the study within the normative survey, in progress 
since 1927 at the Clinic of Child Development of Yale University, 
has been described above. The experimental group forms a part 
of the larger normative group, examined at the Clinic at regular 
intervals since four weeks of age. The data were secured during 
the course of and supplementary to the regular developmental clini¬ 
cal examinations at the four-year level. These examinations were 
given on two successive days within a few days of the child’s fourth 
birthday. All data were collected between January and July of 
1933. 

Twenty-four children from the normative group were available 
for the study. Five were used in preliminary work to test our 
method of recording the drawing process and to standardize pro¬ 
cedure. Because of illness or emotional disturbance the records of 
three were.,considered unreliable and were omitted from the com¬ 
putations. The remaining 16, 11 boys and 5 girls, comprise the 
experimental group. The normative subjects were carefully se¬ 
lected during infancy 

to constitute a homogeneous group from the standpoint of 
socio-economic status and educational background of parents 
and race. The parents of the infants were all horn in the 
United States ond their grandparents were of northern European 
extraction. Only those infants were included whose parents 
were of middle status with respect to occupation, schooling, 
avocational interests, home equipment and household furnish¬ 
ings. The fathers' occupations gave ratings from 4.93 to 11.74 
based on the Barr Scale of Occupational Intelligence (9, p. 5). 

The social and educational background of the experimental group, 
as judged by the Barr Scale ratings and the number of years of 
schooling of both parents, is given in Table 1. 

All children of the experimental group were in good health at 
four years of age. None had attended nursery school or kinder¬ 
garten. The average mental age of the subjects, as measured at 
the four-year examination by means of the Yale Developmental 
Schedules 51 and the Stanford Binct Tests, is slightly above 48 

“Early norms for the pre-school period are given by Gesell (6) and tenta¬ 
tive revised norms by Gesell and Thompson (9/J, pp. 265-268). 
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TABLE 1 

Sex, Chronological ace, and Mental Ace of the Subjects, Occupational and Educational Status of the Parents, 
Time Interval between the Two Sittings at the Pour-Year Examination 
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months. The number of days deviation from the chronological 
age of 48 months at the time of the first sitting and the interval 
between sittings is shown for each child. 


B. Procedure 

Prior to the first sitting the examiner called in the home to 
secure information on health history since the last examination, 
daily schedule, play interests, play equipment, and certain items of 
personal-social development. In most cases she made initial ac¬ 
quaintance with the child and awakened his interest in the proposed 
trip to tile Clinic. On the examination days she drove mother and 
child to and from the Clinic and made further incidental observa¬ 
tions on personality and language development. 

Examiner and child entered the examining room together. The 
multiple cubes of the Yale Developmental Schedules had been 
arranged oa a low table and the child was encouraged to "Make 
something with the blocks. Make anything you like." The room 
was furnished with table, two chairs, a small closed cabinet con¬ 
taining tlie test materials, and in the far corner a flight of steps, 
used in observing gross motor activity. An observer and the 
mother were seated in an adjoining room separated from the ex¬ 
amining room by a one-way-vision screen (8, p. 641) which gave an 
unobstructed view of the child’s activities. 

The examiner presented the test materials and made brief nota¬ 
tions and a stop-watch record of behavior. Spontaneous conversa¬ 
tion was encouraged and any questions which did not interfere 
with the prescribed procedure were answered. 

In all drawing situations the paper was placed directly in front 
of the child, seated at the low table to the examiner’s right, and 
the pencil presented in the midline. Full freedom of movement was 
permitted during construction of the drawing, provided only that 
the paper remained flat upon the table-top. No suggestions on 
technique were given and the child was allowed to rotate the sheet 
at will, to stand, or to walk around the table and draw from a 
new angle. If the process were interrupted by irrelevant activity 
the subject was reminded of the task by repetition of the instruc- 
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tions and was encouraged t0 continue. After completion of a 
drawing the examiner pointed out various segments which appeared 
to be intended as representations of parts of the body and asked the 
child to name them, saying, "What’s that?" "What did you 
make here?" 

The test items were presented in a uniform prearranged order 
except in occasional instances when co-opevation was poor. In 
this event items such as the Binet colors, weights, coins, or the 
handedness tests, which appeared neutral in suggestive value foi 
the drawing series, were introduced out of turn in order to re¬ 
establish interest. 

An observer, behind the one-way-vision screen, recorded verbatim 
the child’s verbal comments and any questions of the examiner not 
included in the routine procedure. In the drawing situations she 
copied tile graphic pattern line by line as it developed, recording 
sequence of line by number and direction by arrow. Near the mar^ 
gin of the copy sheet the child's comments and naming of the parts 
were recorded. The moment of their occurrence was shown by 
a number corresponding to the number of the line under construc¬ 
tion when the comment occurred. The symbol Q preceding a nota¬ 
tion indicated that the comment occurred in response to the ex¬ 
aminer's request to name a given segment of the drawing. 

If the child altered the original orientation of the paper to him¬ 
self either by rotation of the sheet or by walking around the table, 
the observer rotated her copy sheet to correspond, indicating by 
letter the side which formed the top, i.c., the portion farthest from 
the child, at the moment of drawing each line. At the end of each 
sitting the examiner and the observer combined their records and 
added notations of a general nature on emotional tone and degree 
of cooperation. The child's drawings were then compared with 
the observer’s copies and with the help of notations on the latter 
arrows and numbers were placed on the originals, 4 

The copies, often made of necessity at high speed, were poor 
reproductions, but were adequate to transfer the desired information 
to the originals. The observer's record sheet was especially useful 


‘The Writer is indebted to Dr. Prances Ilg both for development of the 
recording technique and for her skilled service ns observer, and to Miss 
Glennu Dullis, who substituted for Dr. Ilg in the latter part of the experi¬ 
ment. 
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in reconstructing a drawing which the child had terminated with 
an effacing scribble. If the drawing process moved slowly the 
observer added detailed notations on grasp of pencil and occa¬ 
sionally made diagrams in illustration, 

Apart from stop-watch notations no writing was required of the 
examiner. She was able to foster the natural play aspect of the 
drawing situations and participate in the "game,” within the limits 
of the prescribed conditions. This favored spontaneous behavior on 
the part of the child and increased cooperation. Though the ob¬ 
server was seated less than three feet from the subject her presence 
was detected in only a few instances and then elicited no more than 
a casual glance or query. 

C. Order of Test Items 

The drawing situations were interspersed among other test items 
in a sequence designed to secure maximum cooperation and to min¬ 
imize perseveration and transfer effects. 

1. First Sitting. 

1. Mutlple cubes (6, pp. 109-11). 

a) Spontaneous block building. r) Block gate. 

b) Block bridge. il) Block stairway. 

2. Spontaneous drawing. 

Instructions; “Draw something for me. Draw anything 
you like." 

3. Drawing Situation 1. 

+. Drawing Situation 2. 

5. Drawing Situation 3. 

6. Copying geometrical forms (6, p, 85). 

Three trials are given with each form. 

n) Circle. d) Triangle. 

b) Cross. e) Diamond. 

c) Square. 

7. Gesell man completion drawing (<5, p. 130). 

8. Man completion series. 

Twenty-one incomplete drawings of a man in mimeo¬ 
graphed form arc presented singly in sequence, These 
drawings arc similar to the Gesell picture (Item 7 
, above) but in the series one part only is missing in 
any one picture, while in the Gesell test several parts 
arc simultaneously absent. The missing part is either 
a single member, as one leg, or members of a pair, 
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as two arms, or hnlf a member, as half the trunk or 
hair on one side of the head only. In reproducing 
the Gesell picture other minor changes were mode 
with the purpose of increasing ease of recognition: 
the arms extend downward; there are five fingers In¬ 
stead of three; the legs ore longer and the con¬ 
formation of the facial features is somewhat more 
realistic, The parts missing and the order of presen¬ 
tation are as follows: 


n) Both legs and feet. 

i) Both arms and hands. 
c) Head. 

ri) One leg and foot. 
e) One side of the head, one 
eye, half the month, 

j) One arm and hand, 
ff) Both eyes, 

]i) Trunk. 

i) One eye. 

j) Half the trunk. 


k) Mouth, 

l) Both ears, 

m) Both feet. 

//) Nose. 

o) One ear. 

p) One foot. 

<?) Hair. 

r) Both hands. 

s) Hair on one side of head. 

() One hand. 

u) One side of the neck and 
half the necktie. 


9. Tracing of Porteus mazes (6, p. 86). 

10. Discrimination of forms (28). 

11. Seguin form board. 

12. Naming four coins (28). 

13. Counting +, 10,'and 13' pennies (28). 

14. Action Agent Teat (27, p, 1+6). 

15. Definitions: use or better (28). 

16. Comparison of lines (28). 

17. Nnining colors (28). 

lfi, Aesthetic comparison (28). 

19, Giving the number of fingers (28). 

20, Finding omissions in pictures (28). 

21, Repetition of digits (28). 

22, Comprehension questions (28). 

23, Repetition of phrases and sentences (28). 

2+. Walking boards.® 

Time and error scores are tnken on a series of four 
boards, 8, 6, +, and 2 inches wide, respectively. 

25. Free play period.® 

Observation and stop-watch records of spontaneous play 


For observation of Items 24- and 35 the child was taken to another 


room. 
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behavior under controled conditions for a period of 
15 minutes. 

2. Second Si flint/. 

26. Binct pictures (2B). 

27. Drawing Siluntion 4. 

28. Pellet nnd bottle situations.' 

29. Drawing Situation 6. 

30. Drawing Situation 5. 

31. Comparison of weights (28). 

32. Drawing Situation 7. 

33. Eye preference test. 

The Miles V-Scope nnd a scries of pictures of simple 
objects nre used. 

34. Hand preference in clasping hands. 

35. Distinguishing right and left (28). 

36. Pointing out parts of the body. 

As an introduction to Situation 8 of the drawing series 
(Item 37) tile child is asked to point to the parts of 
his own body ns the examiner speaks the name of 
each in turn. Instructions! “Show me your nose. Put 
your linger on your nose." "Show me your eyes,” etc. 
Order as follows! Nose, eyes, mouth, hair, legs, arms, 
head, stomach, feet, hands, ears. The term "stomach” 
is used rather llinn “trunk” or "body” because of 
the finding, in preliminary work, that the latter tennis 
are more confusing and less specific to the child. 
Since both the instructions and the order of the first 
four items arc those used in the Stanford Binct test 
at the three-year level (28) the child's response to 
these is scored for inclusion in the mental age rating 
secured by this scale. 

37. Drawing Situation 8. 

38. Drawing bubbles (6, p, 133). 

39. Giving sex (28). 

40. Giving family name (28). 

41. Drawing Situation 9. 

42. Additional items of the Stanford Binet Scale. 

43. Hand preference in ball throwing. 


"Tile early phases of the pellet and bottle behavior have been described 
by Gescll nnd Thompson, nnd tentative norms nre given for 60 months of 
age (9a, pp. 54, 121, 268). 
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D. Drawing Situations 

For all drawings exclusive of those in Situations 5 and 6, paper 
8 j /2 by 11 inches was used. In Situations 5 and 6, the "Little Man 1 ' 
and the "Big Man” at the second sitting, the measurements of the 
sheet were 20 by 15 inches. The conditions imposed, the examiner’s 
instructions, and the purpose for which each of the several situations 
was designed, are as follows: 

1. First SittiJif/. 

a. Situation 1, the "Man 

Conditions: No suggestions are offered other than naming the 
object to be drawn. The method of presenting the materials has 
been described above. If in Item 2 the child lias announced, previ¬ 
ous to the first stroke, that he is drawing a man tin's item is taken 
as Situation 1 and a second man is not requested. 

Instructions; "Draw a man." 

Purpose: The drawing is used as a norm for comparison with 
succeeding situations. Since it initiates the drawing series and 
precedes the man completion series, it is free from the influence of the 
special conditions later imposed and free from any practice effect 
within the scries. It is taken as the child’s spontaneous graphic 
pattern of a man. 

b. Situation 2, the "Little Man 

Conditions: A verbal suggestion of size is offered. 

Instructions: "That's good. Now make a little bit of a man." 

Purpose: The situation offers a measure of the extent to which 
the child’s spontaneous graphic pattern is reduced in size in response 
to the examiner's verbal request. 

c. Situation 3, the “Biff Man." 

Conditions: The examiner gives a verbal suggestion of size in 
the opposite direction from that requested in Situation 2. 

Instructions: "And now draw a great big man." 

Purpose: The situation offers a measure of the extent to which 
the child will enlarge his drawing in response to a verbal request. 
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2. Second Silting . 

a. Situation 4, (he ‘'Man.” 

Conditions: The conditions are identical with those in Situa¬ 
tion 1 except for the possible practice effect of the preceding items 
in the drawing scries and the influence of the suggestions previously 
offered. 

Instructions: “Draw a man.” 

Purpose: The drawing is used as a norm for judging adapta¬ 
tion to the conditions pertaining to size in the two following situa¬ 
tions and for comparison with Situation 1, in which the immediate 
conditions are identical. 

b. Situation 5j the "Little Man." 

Conditions: The same verbal suggestion of size is offered as 
that given in Situation 2 but in the present case the area of the 
paper is approximately three times that used in Situation 2. 

Instructions: “That's good. Now make a little bit of a man.” 

Purpose: The percentage of decrease in size of Situation 5 over 
Situation 4 when compared with the percentage of decrease in size 
of Situation 2 over Situation 1 offers a measure of the extent to 
which an increase in the size of the paper affects the child's adapta¬ 
tion to verbal instructions which suggest a decrease in size. 

c. Situation 6, the "Dig Man." 

Conditions: The same verbal suggestion of size is offered as 
that given in Situation 3, but in the present case the area of the 
paper is increased in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Instructions: “And now draw a great big man.” 

Purpose; The percentage of increase in size of Situation 6 
over Situation 4 when compared with the percentage of increase 
in size of Situation 3 over Situation 1 offers a measure of the ex¬ 
tent to which an increase in the size of the paper affects the child’s 
adaptation to verbal instructions which likewise suggest an increase 
in size. 

d. Situation 7, the "Copy of a Man." 

Conditions: A simplified schematic drawing of a man in mimeo¬ 
graphed form is presented. 7 Except that the drawing is complete 


'See Figure 1 . 
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the picture is the same as those of the man completion scries. 8 The 
child is permitted to handle the picture if he wishes. It is then 
placed flat upon the tabic top with a blank sheet in standard posi¬ 
tion between the picture and the child. The examiner holds the 
picture in the original position throughout the drawing process but 
the child is permitted to rotate his own sheet as he wishes, If he 
attempts to draw upon the copy he is restrained with the comment 
given below. 

Instructions: As the mimeographed drawing is presented the 
examiner comments, "Here is a man that somebody else drew. 
Look at it carefully.” After the child has handled it and it has 
been placed flat upon the table the examiner says, “Now you draw 
one that looks just like this one.” If the child attempts to mark 
upon the picture the examiner says, "No, this man is finished j you 
make one of your own, just like him.” 

Purpose: The response to this situation serves as a measure of 
the extent to which the child modifies his spontaneous graphic 
pattern of a man to accord with a visible copy which represents a 
stage of drawing development but slightly in advance of that shown 
in his own spontaneous drawings. The schematic representation of 
the human figure shown in the picture to be imitated is of the sort 
commonly found in the drawings of children near six years of age. 
The parts of the body represented and the contour of the graphic 
forms are comparable to what is found in many four-year-old draw¬ 
ings, but the number of parts and their mutual orientation approxi¬ 
mate the six-year level. 

e. Situation 8, the "Man on Dictation 

Conditions: Following Item 36, in which the child points out 
parts of his own body on request, he is asked to draw a man, repre¬ 
senting one part at a time as the examiner speaks its name. All 
the major divisions of the body are thus verbally suggested one by 
one in the following order: Head, eyes, nose, mouth, stomach, legs, 
feet, arms, hands, ears, hair, 0 As in Item 36, the term stomach is 
used as a substitute fur hunk, because of the finding, in preliminary 
work, that the words trunk and hotly arc less specific and more 
confusing to the child than is the more familiar term stomach. 

’’See nhovc Item 8. 

"In the case of n few children fingers and toes nlso were requested. 
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The Picture Presented for the Chii.ii to Copy in Situation 7, thf. 

"Copy of a Man" 

Instructions: At the completion of Item 36 the examiner says, 
"That's good. Now draw a man ami put in the picture all the 
things you showed me. You showed me where your head is, didn't 
you? Draw the man's head. Just the head. Don’t draw anything 
more until I tell you to." After the head is drawn the examiner 
continues, "And you showed me where yuur eyes are. Make the 
man's eyes." Following the response to this request the next part 
is called for, "Now draw his nose . . . and now his mouth," etc. 
If the child anticipates a request by drawing a part before it is 
called for lie is again urged to draw just one part at a time and 
then wait until the next part is requested, 

Purpose: The "Man on Dictation" tests the child's ability to 
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differentiate and synthesize the various parts of the body when re¬ 
minded of each in turn. The repeated reenforccmcnt of attention 
offers opportunity for a more complete graphic expression of the 
various relationships, which together make up the concept of a man, 
than is possible within the short attention span characteristic of this 
age. The segmental drawing required by the conditions imposed 
tests also the child’s ability to interrupt his accustomed sequence of 
drawing movements and rearrange the temporal order in which the 
parts are represented. 

/. Situation 9, the “Man from Description” 

Conditions: Two parts of the body arc named by the examiner 
and a verbal suggestion offered which pertains to their relative size. 

Instructions: ,f I saw a funny man on the street this morning, 
He had a little bit of a head and great big long legs. He was a very 
funny man (laughs). A little bit of a head and great big long 
legs. You draw a man that looks just like him,” 

Purpose; The conditions offer an opportunity to measure the 
child's ability to modify the relative proportions of parts in his 
graphic pattern in response to a humorous verbal description, 

A control for the results obtained under the varying conditions 
of the several situations is found within the series itself, No coil' 
trol group is used. The graphic patterns secured in Situations 1 and 
4 serve as norms for judging the effect of the specific verbal and 
visual suggestions offered in succeeding situations. 

To show the character of the material to be analyzed, the nature 
of the verbal record, and the line-by-line construction of the draw¬ 
ings, results are anticipated at this point by an illustration front 
cacli of the experimental situations (Figures 2-9). Each drawing 
may be compared with that secured from the same child in Situa¬ 
tion 1. In addition, the first six drawings (Figures 10-12) of 
Subject 5 are reproduced to illustrate the sequence of graphic pat¬ 
terns found within the drawings of an individual child. 1 ® 

w The illustrations are photographs of tracings of tile original drawings. 
All tracings were made on paper 11 x 8J4 inches. In the case of drawings 
made on larger paper, in Situations 3 and G, the trncings were reduced in 
size so as to maintain the same relative proportion between drawings nnd 
paper as that found in the originals. A few drawings were too small to 
be reproduced without enlargement. In all cases in which the size of the 
tracing differs from that of the original a notation shows the extent of 
the change. The borders of the 11 x % l / 2 inch sheets are indicated in the 
reproductions. The actual measurements of the drawings in Situations 
1 to 6 are given in Table 16. 



III. RESULTS 


A. The Formulation of Criteria for Determining the 
Parts of the Body Drawn 

In the early stages of the child's ability to draw the human figure, 
progress is shown primarily by the number and the choice of parts 
of the body which are graphically differentiated one from another. 
In studies which have traced successive phases in the graphic pat¬ 
terns of an individual child (23), in those which have compared the 
drawings of different age groups (21), and in the scales devised for 
the measurement of drawing ability (3 and 19) or the measurement 
of mental age as manifested in drawing (10), the differentiation of 
whole into parts is the chief factor by which developmental level is 
judged. The degree of synthesis of the differentiated parts, their 
orientation one to another, and their relative proportion, all of 
which are important factors in the final product, are dependent upon 
the graphic recording of parts. 

When one attempts to tabulate the parts of the body represented 
in the drawings secured from our experimental group numerous in¬ 
consistencies become apparent. A section of the drawing may suggest 
a certain part to the examiner and yet be named a different part by 
the child. In successive drawings the same graphic form may re¬ 
ceive several names. In the absence of all verbal explanation by the 
child two adults may disagree as to what part is suggested by the 
visual appearance of the graphic form. In so far as possible these in¬ 
consistencies must be reconciled in the criteria to be used in determin¬ 
ing what parts are represented in the pictured man. 

The visual appearance of the drawing to adult eyes is the custom¬ 
ary criterion. In studies in which the drawing process has been ob¬ 
served and the child’s comments noted (23, 16, 5) visual appearance 
is often supplemented by information obtained from the child's nam¬ 
ing. In studies in which no information is available beyond the com¬ 
pleted drawing, visual appearance to the adult is the sole criterion 
possible for tabulation of the parts of the body represented. Good- 
enough’s (10) scale for the measurement of intelligence by drawing 
is designed for scoring of the final product on the basis of visual ap¬ 
pearance alone. Many of the scale points deal with the presence of 
some part of the body. It is possible to earn a mental age rating of 
six years by the graphic enumeration of parts regardless of their 
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synthesis, provided only that their contour or their orientation one 
to another is sufficiently well represented to indicate the child’s in¬ 
tention. 

That these clues of contour and orientation arc unreliable indices, 
in drawings as primitive as those of the present study, is demon¬ 
strated by the high frequency of disagreement between judges when 
the graphic patterns are scored by the Goodcnough scale. Ratings 
on the 140 drawings were secured from two judges working inde¬ 
pendently. They were unfamiliar with the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment, uninformed as to the number and age of the subjects and of 
the child’s comments during the drawing process. They were told 
only that the collection had been secured from young children in 
response to the request to draw a man. 11 There is disagreement as 
to what part is intended by a given line, disagreement as to whether 
the line represents any part whatsoever, and disagreement as to 
whether the production as a whole can be recognized as an effort 
to represent the human figure or should be scored as a scribble 
in which there is no differentiation of parts. The frequency of occur¬ 
rence of these variations in scoring is given in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Disagreement Between Two Judges in Recording The Parts or the Body 
Drawn When all Drawings of the Experimental Series are Scored 
dy the Goodenougii Scale for the Measurement of 
Intelligence dy Drawing 


Number of parts in which 
disagreement occurs 

Number of 
drawings 

Per cent of 
drawings 

I 

28 

20 

Z 

21 

IS 

3 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

S 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Disagreement on one or more parts 

61 

44 


An instance may be cited in which the child’s naming shows the 
decisions of both judges to be erroneous. In S12-1 12 both judges 
score head, trunk, and eyes, and one scores nose and mouth in addi- 


“See below for further details. 

“Subject 12 , Situation 1. This notation will he used throughout. See 
Figure 9. 
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tion to these parts. The child’s comments during construction of the 
drawing reveal the "man” to be a single undifferentiated line, sur¬ 
rounded by "toys,” "pencil,” "ball,” "swing,” placed inside a "house.” 
The visual appearance of a part is not only inaquate to reveal the 
child’s intention but may lead one completely astray. 

Further inconsistencies are discovered when one attempts to use 
the child’s naming of segments of the drawing as a secondary criterion 
to supplement that of visual appearance. 

1. The visual appearance of a part may be at variance with the 
name assigned it by the child. Two vertical lines extending down¬ 
ward from the head appear to the adult to be intended for legs, but 
Subject 4 in several consecutive drawings names these vertical lines 13 
feet and the horizontal lines attached to their extremities toes. 
Docs the child intend to represent feet and toes or is he confused in 
his use of the verbal symbols for the various parts which compose the 
limbs? In S5-3 two rough squares 14 are drawn inside the head. They 
appear to be intended for eyes but are specifically named ears by the 
child. Has he drawn ears and misplaced them or eyes and misnamed 
them? 

2. The child may show obvious confusion in his use of the verbal 
symbols for the various parts of the body. In S1-6 the subject 115 names 
the circle between head and legs "his chest,” but as lie docs so points 
to his own chin in explanation of the part drawn. 

3. The child may be unable to designate verbally the part which 
he has drawn. Groping for words he may call the circle to which the 
limbs are attached "the big round thing what he has with” 
(Sl5-3), ln or he may name the two lines extending downward from 
this big round thing "where you put his stockings on” (Sl-6). 17 
After repeated requests from the examiner to name the form which 
contains the facial features and to which the limbs arc attached he 
may respond hesitatingly, “The line . . . the line that goes up to 
his feet” (S8-4). 18 

4. The subject may designate a part of the drawing by one name 


“See S+-1, Figure 18. 
”See Figure 11. 

IE See Figure 6. 

“Sec Figure 26 . 
l7 See Figure 6. 

“See Figure 17. 
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at tlie time it is drawn anti by another when questioned after the 
whole is completed. In S5-2 the lines 10 called "arms" become a "hat” 
after rotation of the sheet and completion of the drawing from a 
new angle. 'In SI 1-9 the part called “head” becomes "feet" and the 
part originally named "legs" is later termed "neck." In this case the 
top-bottom relationship has been reversed without shift in the orienta¬ 
tion of paper to child. 

5. The same graphic form may be called by different names in 
successive drawings by the same child. The circle to which the limbs 
are attached may be called "head" in one trial (SI5-2) and "trunk” 
in a later trial (S15-4). The horizontal lines attached to the ex¬ 
tremities of the lower limbs may be named "legs" in one drawing 
(S5-1) 20 and later designated as "feet" (S5-5). 21 

6. A graphically undifferentiated form may be verbally divided 
into parts by assigning the names of various parts of the body to 
segments of its circumference. Subject 3 represents a man as a cir¬ 
cular or oval form, at times without graphic differentiation of parts, 
at times with eyes and lower limbs added. In Situation 3 the circum¬ 
ference 22 of this circle is verbally differentiated into "legs” and "eyes”, 
in 23 Situation 4 into "feet" and "belly”, in” 1 Situation 5 into "body" 
and "nose”, and in Situation 6 into 25 "body" and "legs.” 

If the child's explanation of his drawing is to serve as a criterion 
lor determining the parts of the body represented, the validity of his 
use of the verbal symbols for the parts of the concrete object which 
he is attempting to draw must first be ascertained. The test in which 
the subject points out parts of his own body as the examiner speaks 
the name of each part in turn 20 gives a measure of the accuracy of 
association between the conventional verbal symbols for these parts 
and the specific area of the child’s own body designated by each. 

All of our subjects indicated correctly all facial and head features: 
head, eyes, nose, mouth, hair, and ears. The stomach was located with 
reasonable accuracy by all but one child. Some pointed to the abdo- 

"‘See Figure 10. 

“"See Figure 10. 

21 Sec Figure 12. 

“See Figure 20. 

”See Figure 22 

“’See Figure 22, 

“See Figure 23, 

“'Sec above. 
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men, some ns high as the chest. Since the term was used as a sub¬ 
stitute for trunk any location within the trunk area was considered 
correct. Subject 15 was puzzled by the term and said he had no 
stomach. 

Unexpected confusions were found in differentiating between the 
parts composing the limbs. Tabic 3 presents the findings. No errors 


TABLE 3 



THE 

Parts Composing the Limbs 







Part 

Part 










requested 

indicated 










by 

by 


Subjects 






No. 

% 

examiner 

Child 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

12 

13 

1+ 

15 

16 

S'a 

S's 

Legs 

Thighs 

X 







1 



Knees 


XX XXX 

X 





6 



Shins 


XX X 






3 



Correct (Un- 











recorded) 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

6 


Arms 

Upper arm 


X X 






2 



Elbow 


X X 

X 





3 



Forearm 

X 

XXX X X 






6 



Correct (Un- 











recorded) 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

5 


Feet 

Correct 

X 

X X X X XX 

X 

X 

X 


X 

11 



Shins 


XXX 






3 



Knees 

X 







1 



Thighs 






X 


1 


Hands 

Correct 

X 

x x x x x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 



Forearms 

X 

x x 






3 



Shoulders 


X X 






2 


Inaccurate 

differentiation 










of parts of: 











Lower limhs . 

X 

xxx 




X 


5 

31 

Upper limbs . 

X 

X XXX 






5 

31 

Lower or 

upper limbs 

X 

X X X X X X 




X 


8 

SO 


are recorded in locating legs or arms. The areas indicated varied from 
thigh to ankle, and from shoulder to wrist, but all were acceptable 
responses. When feet were called for, five children failed to in¬ 
dicate the part correctly. One clearly pointed to thighs, another 
to knees, The records of Subjects 7, 8, and 9 show uncertainty and 
confusion: 
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£7, Starts below knee and runs hand downward to the feet, 
indicating that the whole lower leg i9 "foot." 

£8. Places hand on knees and progresses part way down lower 
leg, ending uncertainly. 

S9. Places hands uncertainly on legs below knees and runs 
hands down to ankles. Looks at E enquiringly. 

Pointing out the hands is somewhat awkward since in this case 
the member commonly used for pointing is the part called for. 
Eleven children clearly indicated the hands by clasping them, turning 
them over to exhibit the palms, or pointing to one hand with the 
finger of the other hand. Five subjects gave evidence of confusion: 
two placed hands upon shoulders, three pointed to the forearm. 
Eight subjects, 50 per cent of the group, confused parts in cither 
upper or lower limbs or both. 

Correct identification of the facial and head features is commonly 
found as early as two or three years of age (6, p. 156, 28, p. 142), 
but there is evidence that confusion exists, even among school children, 
in differentiating certain other body parts. G. Stanley Hall in his 
early study on concept development included questions pertaining to 
the child’s own body. Among 200 subjects just entering school, rang¬ 
ing in age from 4 to 8 years and averaging well above 5 years, 6 
per cent were “ignorant of the concept” of stomach, 45 per cent 
failed to differentiate hips, 7 per cent knees, 66 per cent ankles, 
71 per cent wrists, 25 per cent elbows (12, p, 149). The form of the 
questions is not given nor the mode of response. They deal entirely 
with the finer divisions of the body. 

Our evidence indicates that at four years of age the verbal symbols 
for certain of the grosser divisions of the body lack specificity. This 
inadequate delimiting of the area designated by the verbal symbol 
may result in an inconsistency between the visual appearance of a 
part in the child’s drawing and the name assigned it. 

The same confusions between the parts composing the limbs, re¬ 
vealed when the child points out the parts of his own body, are re¬ 
peated in the man completion series. 27 We find furthermore that 
some of the subjects whose verbal differentiation is accurate in dis¬ 
tinguishing parts of their own bodies exhibit the same confusions in 
tile man completions which other subjects show in pointing out 


^See above. 
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parts of their own bodies and which arc repeated in the man com¬ 
pletions. 

In the completion series naming is an incidental response. If the 
subject completes the missing part promptly a verbal reply is not 
urged. Failure to name does not imply an inability to do so but 
only that the graphic response precedes the verbal. As a measure 
of the child’s understanding of the verbal symbols we arc concerned 
only with those instances in which incorrect naming of the missing 
part accompanies its correct identification by drawing or point¬ 
ing. These are listed in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

Incorrect Naming of the Missing Parts, Correctly Identified by Drawing 
or Pointing, in the Man Completion Series 


Parts 

missing 

in 

picture 

Parts 
drawn or 
indicated 
by 

pointing. 

Naming 

of 

miss¬ 
ing 1 

parts 

2 3 4 S 

Subjects 

6 7 3 9 10 11 

12 

13 

14 15 

No. °/o 

16 S’a S'a 

Lower limb 

Leg only 

Hand 


X 




1 


Lower limb Leg & foot 

Hand 


X 




1 


Lower limb 

Leg only 

Foot 

X 

X 

X 

X 


4 


Foot 

Foot 

Leg 


X 


X 

X 

x 4 


Upper limb 

Ami only 

Hand 

X X 

X X 

X 

X 


6 


II a nd 

Hand 

Arm 

X 





1 


Confusion 

in naming: 









Lower limbs .. 


X 

XX XX 

X 

X 

X * 

x 9 

56 

Upper limbs . 


XXX 

X X 

X 

X 


7 

*14 

Either lower or upper limbs 

XXX 

XX XX 

X 

X 

K 

x 11 

69 


* Subject IS shows no confusion in situations in which leg or foot is 
missing, but when the trunk is absent be comments, "Somebody left hia feet 
here, 1 ' as he touches the top of the leg line. 


In pointing out parts of the child’s own body inadequate differ¬ 
entiation is limited to the parts composing a limb. In the man com¬ 
pletion scries there is confusion between the upper and lower limbs as 
well as between the parts composing each: the leg is misnamed 
"hand” as well as "foot.” There is furthermore a higher frequency of 
occurrence of confusion than in the former situation. This difference 
suggests that even after the verbal symbols have been correctly as¬ 
sociated with tiic parts composing a concrete object, these associations 
may not be carried over to the graphic representation of the object. 

A comparison of Tables 3 and 4 shows that one child only, 
Subject 1, fails to give evidence of confusion in his use of the verbal 
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symbols for the parts composing either upper or lower limbs or both, 
and in his case recognition of the missing parts in the completion scries 
is inadequate to yield information on his use of the verbal symbols. 

Since some subjects who show no confusion in pointing out parts 
of their own bodies exhibit the same confusions in the man comple¬ 
tions which other subjects show in the former test and which are 
repeated in the completion scries, is it not likely that still others 
who show confusion in neither of these situations will do so in their 
own drawings? Analysis of the drawing scries shows this to be the 
case, Neither Subject 4 nor Subject 5 indicates a verbal confusion 
in pointing out parts which compose the lower limbs in his own body 
or in the man completions, but in the drawings of both these subjects, 
in which there is a clear graphic differentiation of the lower limb 
into its parts, the naming is inaccurate. Subject 5 calls the horizontal 
foot "leg.” Subject 4 names the vertical lines "feet” anti the horizon¬ 
tal lines attached to their extremities “toes." In view of these findings 
we arc not justified, in the case of other subjects in whose drawings 
graphic differentiation is not clear, in relying upon naming as a crit¬ 
erion for distinguishing between upper and lower limbs and the parts 
composing each. 

The drawing series yields further evidence of a lack of specificity 
in the graphic symbols. Tile verbal record shows clearly that a single 
graphic form may be intended to represent several parts of the body, 
This may be true even when the verbal symbols arc clearly differ¬ 
entiated when applied to the child's own person. 

With one exception all subjects correctly point out head, stomach, 
and legs on their own bodies and yet few drawings in the experi¬ 
mental series show even a partial differentiation of the trunk from 
both head and legs. The late appearance of the trunk in the develop¬ 
mental sequence has been observed by many writers, Partridge (21) 
and Good enough (10) have given the frequency of its occurrence at 
the various age levels. Its appearance marks the turning point from 
partial to complete representation of the human figure in the devel¬ 
opmental stages traced by Rouma (23). 

It is customary to tabulate as head alone the circle which encloses 
the facial features and from which tile legs extend in drawings of 
the '‘tadpole" stage. Luquct (17) has questioned the validity of this 
assumption and has proposed a division of these drawings into “true 
tadpoles” and "pseudo-tadpoles.” In the former there is no indication 
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that tile circle is intended to represent more than head or the ap¬ 
pendages more than legs. In the latter the trunk is “seen and in¬ 
tended" (17, p. 699) by the child within the circle or within the 

appendages. 

Luquet points out numerous graphic clues which indicate the 
presence of the trunk. Placement of the facial features in the upper 
portion of the circle and the drawing of buttons or navel or penis in 
the lower portion suggest that trunk as well as head is represented 
by this single form. Attachment of the arms to the lines which 
appear to represent legs, placement of buttons in the space between 
the legs, enlargement of the lower portion of this space to form a 
skirt, indicate that both trunk and lower limbs are intended by these 
undifferentiated lines. A single example is cited in which the child’s 
verbal explanation, "All that is the body,” confirms the presence of 
the trunk within the lines commonly classified as legs alone (17, p. 
699 and Fig, 10, p. 704). Luquet is unwilling to assume a trunk in 
all “tadpole” drawings. Pie classes as “true tadpoles” those in which 
there is neither graphic nor verbal clue to its presence. He suggests, 
however, that the small number of "pseudo-tadpoles” recorded in the 
literature “is perhaps due to our ignorance and especially to the in¬ 
sufficient use of the method of direct observation of the child while he 
is drawing” (17, p. 693). 

Luquet (16, p. 133) had previously observed in the biographical 
study of his daughter Simonne that in drawings at the early age 
levels there was always some part which served as "substance,” a 
base to which details were added. In the early drawings of a man 
the bead served this role. When the child verbally analyzed her 
drawings the head was not mentioned; it stood for the entire man 
and was used as a point of attachment for the limbs and facial 
features. In his later discussion of “pseudo-tadpoles” Luquet points 
out the presence of the trunk within the head or within the legs 
but does not develop further his earlier suggestion of a graphic 
form which is not designated by the name of any part because it is 
intended to represent the whole man. 

In the present study we find examples of both types of “pseudo¬ 
tadpoles.” In S2-2 inclusion 28 of the trunk within the lower limbs 
is shown by designating the upper portion of these lines “clothes” 


“See Figure 27. 
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And the lower portion '‘feet." In S5-1 both head and trunk 20 are in¬ 
dicated within the form called “man" by placement of the facial fea¬ 
tures in its upper portion. Wc find furthermore that in drawings 
less well developed than those of the "tadpole" stage, in which the 
lower limbs are not graphically differentiated from the head, a prim¬ 
itive oval may serve as head, trunk, and lower limbs. In S3-6 this 
threefold 30 division is indicated. The head is shown by placement of 
eyes in the upper portion. The central part is called “body" and 
the lower end “legs." In drawings still more primitive, in which the 
man is a single undifferenliatel form, this form may be verbally 
divided into parts. In S3-3 one side of the oval 31 is called “legs," 
the opposite side “eyes." The circle, though not verbally divided into 
parts in any single drawing, may in the course of a series of drawings 
by the same child be designated by the names of several parts of the 
body. In SI5-2 the circle is named "head,” in S15-4 “trunk." In 
view of the evidence from other subjects, who in a single drawing 
verbally divide the circle into parts, Subject 15’s naming suggests that 
he also intends to represent more than head within the primitive 
circle. 

The illustrations cited above arc sufficient to show that a single 
graphic form may be intended to represent more than one part of the 
body. They offer justification for the hypothesis of a basal form 
which in the earliest drawings represents the whole man and at a 
later stage of development the residue of parts not graphically dif¬ 
ferentiated one from another. 'The several stages in the gradual dif¬ 
ferentiation of the basal form into parts which we have traced 
in drawings of the present study will be presented below. Verbal 
differentiation of a graphically undifferentiated scribble comprises the 
earliest stage, the “psevido-tadpoles" discussed by Luijuet a later 
stage. 

Neither graphic clues nor the verbal record is sufficient to demon¬ 
strate the existence of a basal form in every drawing of the present 
study. In line with Luquet’s insistence upon “true tadpoles" one 
may assume that in the absence of graphic or verbal clues to the con¬ 
trary a single graphic form represents but one part. We find, how¬ 
ever, that 13 of the 16 subjects give evidence of a basal form in at 

“See Figure 10. 

“'Sec Figure 23. 

a, Sec Figure 20. 
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least one drawing. Inadequacy of the verbal response rather than 
change of intention may well explain those instances in which no 
clue to its presence is given. The hypothesis of basal form resolves 
many of those inconsistencies between visual appearance and naming 
noted above. We have, therefore, assumed that in all drawings of 
the present study there is some part which represents the residue 
of parts not given separate graphic representation. This part is tab¬ 
ulated as the basal, The specific criteria for determining this basal 
form arc given below. 

In tabulating the parts of the body represented in the drawing 
series we are interested to discover, not which parts are drawn with 
sufficient skill to be recognized apart from the child's naming, but 
which parts may be seen to be graphically distinguished one from an¬ 
other when the child explains his drawing. Any graphic symbol by 
which one part is distinguished from another, whether it be a two- 
dimensional form, a straight line, a dot, or a compact localized scrib¬ 
ble, is considered a graphic representation of that part. The part 
of the body which the graphic symbol is intended to represent is de¬ 
termined by criteria based upon both visual appearance and naming. 
Information on the child’s understanding of the verbal symbols for 
the various parts of the body, derived from tests other than the draw¬ 
ing scries, and evidence in support of the hypothesis of basal form, 
found within the drawing series, have been used in the formulation 
of these criteria. One finds cases in which a part of the drawing is 
renamed by the subject in the course of the drawing process, because 
of a shift in orientation, a change of theme, an attempted erasure or 
mutilation of the drawing, or because the addition of new lilies so 
changes the visual appearance of the whole as to suggest .a new align¬ 
ment of parts. In these instances each part is tabulated in accord¬ 
ance with the name assigned it at the time the drawing is most 
complete, at the time it best represents a man. 

Basal form. 

That part which appears to represent the residue of parts 
not given a separate graphic form is tabulated as the basal. 

In "tadpole 11 drawings it is that part which serves as a base 
for the attachment of the limbs and the facial features,“ It 
may be called “the man," or may be verbally differentiated into 

ss Scc S8-1, line 1, Figure 7, and S7-2, line I, Figure 2. 
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several parts, or may lie called "head” or "face” or "body," 
or may remain unnamed or be called merely "a line." In draw¬ 
ings more primitive than the ‘'tadpole," but in which there 
is both differentiation and synthesis of parts, the basal is that 
forin M which, is called "the man," or that encircling form which 
encloses all others, Sl or that central form about which others 
arc 10 grouped. In drawings in which isolated forms, designated 
by the names vf various parts of the body, arc scattered about 
the page, the form called "the man" is recorded 30 as the basal. 
If none is so designated the part called "head" Dr "face" is 
arbitrarily taken to be the basal” 

Head. 

The head Is recorded as a part distinct from the basal form 
in those cases in which there is a partial or complete graphic 
differentiation between the form named “head" or "face" or 
"neck” and the form which serves aa a base for the attachment 
of additional” parts. The head may be attached to the circum¬ 
ference of the basal 30 or placed within its borders. 40 

Trunk. 

The trunk is recorded ns a part distinct from the basal in 
those cases in which there is a partial or complete graphic dif- 
ferenriation between the form named "stomach," or “body," or 
"belly,” 01 "trunk/ 1 or "shirt” and the form called "man,” or, 
lacking this latter designation, the form which serves as a 
base for the attachment of additional parts. The trunk may be 
attached to the circumference 41 of the basal or placed within 
its borders, 43 The trunk is also recorded when a division is 
indicated within the basal by plneement of the facial features in 
its upper portion. 43 This latter criterion is used only when the 


a,1 See SU-1, lines l and 2, Figure 5. 

3l See S16-4, line L, Figure 4. 

“See Sl-1, line 1, Figure <5. 
a,1 See S9-2, line 1, Figure 14. 

3r This arbitrary designation of the basal occurs in two drawings only, 
S1-2 and Sl-3. 

5 Tn a single case, S14-9, in which head and both upper and lower limbs, 
well oriented one to another, are grouped about a central empty space this 
space is recorded as the basal and the head is tabulated as a separate form 
distinct from it. See Figure 29. 

3B See S12-9, line 1, Figure 9. 

40 See SI 1-1, line 3, Figure S 
4I See S 1-1, line 1, Figure 6. 

<a See S8-7, line 10, Figure 7. 

1J See SS-1, Figure 10, and SS-3, Figure 11, 
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lower limbs are so drawn as to preserve the top-bottom rela¬ 
tionship of the figure: if legs arc placed above the facial features 
as well as below them 14 or if there is no differentiation of the 
lower limbs 46 the trunk is not recorded. The criterion is the 
same as that used in the Goodenough scale 10 except for the ad¬ 
ditional requirement concerning the limbs. In view of our 
finding that the lower portion of an elongated basal form may 
be verbally differentiated aa the legs we have not scored it as 
representing the trunk unless the lower limbs have been given a 
separate graphic form. 

Limbs. 

Any form differentiated from the basal which is named “leg" 47 
or "foot” 48 or "toe 1 ’ and which is not graphically divided into 
an upper and a lower section is tabulated as a lower limb, 
unless two or more such parts are drawn extending from op¬ 
posite sides of the basal giving the visual appearance of arms, 
In this latter case they are tabulated as upper limbs misnamed. 
Any form differentiated from the basal which is named "nrm” 111 
or "hand” 60 or “fingers” and which is not graphically differ¬ 
entiated into an upper and a lower section is tabulated as an 
upper limb unless no lower lhnbs have been drawn. In this 
latter case, if two or more forms named "arms’ 1 or "hands” or 
"fingers" extend from the same side of the basal and are so 
oriented to the remainder of the figure as to give the visual ap¬ 
pearance of legs they are tabulated as lower 411 limbs mis¬ 
named. If a lower limb is divided into an upper and a lower 
section either by shift in the direction of the line 63 or by the 
addition of n second form attached to its lower extremity 03 


J4 Sce S7-2, Figure 2. 

‘ 6 Sce S3-4, Figure 22. 

4a,, In cases where there' is no clear differentiation between the head and 
the trunk, but the features appear in the upper end of a single figure, 
the point (i.e,, the presence of the trunk) is scared plus if the features do 
not occupy more than half the length of the figure; otherwise the score is 
minus, unless a cross line has been drawn to indicate the termination of the 
head” (10, p. 92), 

47 See S5-3, lines 3 and 4, Figure II. 

48 See S7-2, lines 2 to 5, Figure 2. 

40 See S5-1, lines 10 and 11, Figure 10. 

“See S10-6, line 2, Figure 21. 

61 No such instances of confusion between upper and lower limbs were 
found in the drawing series. Confusions in the man completions determined 
the criteria used, 

“See Sl-6, lines 5 and 6, Figure 6. 

w Scc S5-2, lines S to 9, Figure 10. 
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the child is credited with having drawn lower limb and fool. 
Similarly if an upper limb is so divided into parts the child is 
scored ns having drawn upper limb and hand. 21 

Facial and head features. 

When ihc child names the parts his verbal explanation is 
taken ns the sole criterion for determining the differentiation of 
the facial and head features—eyes, nose, mouth, hair, and ears. 

Any distinct graphic symbol designated by the name of one of 
these features is considered a graphic representation of that 
part, whatever its location may be. If the child's verbal 
explanation is not secured a single unnamed graphic form placed 
inside the head or basal is tabulated ns a representation of eyes. 

A configuration of forms is tabulated in accordance with the 
visual appearance of the parts.** 

B. The Differentiation of Parts of the Body in the 
Drawing Series 

When the parts of the body represented throughout the drawing 
series are tabulated in accordance with the criteria described above, 
the outstanding finding is the variability in the number of parts 
drawn, in the choice of parts, and in the temporal order of their repre¬ 
sentation. A comparison of group averages indicates that this vari¬ 
ability is in large part independent of the special instructions and 
varying conditions operating in the several drawing situations. 

1. The Number of Parts Represented , 

Table 5 gives the data for each drawing of the series with the 
exception of Situation 8, the “Man on Dictation.” Here conditions 
are such that the child makes a pencil mark of some sort in response 
to the examiner’s request to draw each part in turn or else refuses 
to comply with the request. Under these conditions a crudely drawn 
symbol for the part requested cannot be distinguished from an 
obliging but meaningless scribble, unless the position of the pencil 
mark relative to other parts of the drawing gives it representative 
value. Differentiation cannot be measured apart from synthesis. 

The conditions for the first six situations differ only in size of 


'‘See SB-71 lines 13 to 16, Figure 7. There were no cases in which a 
threefold division was made in the upper limb indicating the differentintion 
of arm, hand, and fingers. 

"In S5-5, for example, lines 9 to 11, through unnamed, appear to be in¬ 
tended for eyes and month (Figure 12). 
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TABLE 5 

Tub Parts of the Body Differentiated from the Basal Form and the Temporal Order 
in Which They Were Drawn 


Subjects 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Situations 

123+5679 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 

123+5679 

123+5679 

Part? drawn 






None 


X 

X 

X XX 


Basal form 

1 

112 12 1 

llllll 1 

2 1 111 

11111112 

Head 






Trunk 

3 





Lower limbs 

2 

3 2+ 2 

222222 2 

3 

22222221 

Feet 


3 5 



3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Upper limbs 


3 2 




Hands 






Eyes 




1 2 2 2 2 


Eye detail 






Nose 






Mouth 



3 



Hair 


1 1 



4 

Ears 

+ 2 




Chin 


3 




Hat 


4 




Subjects 


S 

6 

7 

8 

Situations 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 9 

12345679 

12345679 

12345679 

Parts drawn 






None 


X X 

x x x x x x x 



Basal form 

1 

112 3 1 

1 

2 12 11111 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Head 




1 1 2 


Trunk 

1 

1 3 



4 6 

Lower limbs 

3 

3 2 11 


2 3 2 2 

55544 73 

Feet 

4 

4 3 2 


3 4 

a 

Upper limbs 

5 

6 4 2 


4 

5 9 

Hands 




5 

10 

Eyes 

2 

5 4 4 

2 

3 4 5 3 2 2 

22222252 

Eye detail 





4 

Nose 





4 3 3 3 3 

Mou th 


i 


3 

3 4 4 3 5 

Hair 





2 

Ears 


3 5 



3 

Chin 






Plat 


2 



5 


Note: The numbers recorded for the parts indicate the temporal order of drawing. 
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TABLE 5 [Vofiiimed) 


Subjects 

Situations 

9 

1 2 3 4 S 6 7 9 

10 

1 2 3 4 5 6 1 5 

11 

1 i 3 4 S 6 7 7 

12 

12345679 

Parts drawn 








X 

X X l X X 

X X 

xxx x 

X X X X X X X 

Sasnl form 

11 11122 


1 

1 J 11 


1 

Heed 

1 1 


4 

2 2 2 3 



Trunk 
tower limbs 



3 

3 2 


2 

Fact 

Upper limbs 



2 




Hands 







Iiyes 

Eye detail 

2 2 2 2 2 


6 




Nose 



5 




Mouth 







Hair 







Ears 







Chin 







Hnt 







Subjects 

Situations 

13 

1+ 


15 

16 


1 2 1 4 5 6 7 1 

12345677 

12345679 

12345679 

Parts drawn 


0 


0 0 

Q 


None 

X X 






Basal form 

x 1 1 3 13 

1x31 

1 3 x 

1 1 1 X XX 

2 2 13 

1 1 2 

If end 

1 


X 


5 

6 

Trunk 

2 

4 

5 




Lower limbs 

x 5 £ 2 2 4 

xl S 

1 1 X 

2 2 2 x xx 

1 1 

6 1 

Feet 

3 

x 3 5 

2 2 X 

5 J 


7 

Upper limbs 

7 


4 x 


4 3 4 

S S 

Hands 

6 


S x 




Eyes 

X 2 2 3 4 5 

2 14'2 

3 6 x 

3 1 3 x xx 

3 3 2 2 

2 2 3 

Eye detail 


3 





Nos a 

x 4 4 4 6 





4 3 4 

Mouth 

x 3 5 3 7 

4 5 1 

4 8 r 

4 4 4 

3 

1 4 5 

Hair 

3 

8 

7 


4 

7 

Ears 


7 





Chin 







Hat 








Note: The ntnnhers recorded fot the ports indicate the temporal order of drewing. 
With Subjects 13, 34-, and 15 this order wo9 not recorded in ell situations. In these cases 
aA x indicates the parts drawn. Situation S was omitted In the case of Subjects 14, IS, 
and 16, Situation 6 in the case of Subject 15. 
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paper and in the instructions concerning the size of the drawing. No 
help is given by presenting a model or by suggesting parts. The 
average of these six situations and the variability within them may 
be taken as a norm for comparison of the special conditions of Situa¬ 
tions 7 and 9. 

The average norm is justified in view of the findings (Table 6) 
that the conditions pertaining to size did not affect the number of 
parts drawn. Change in the size of the paper resulted in an average 
variation of only .2 of a part. Change in the verba! instructions 
concerning size brought an average difference of no more than .1 
of a part. 

One might expect that the introduction of the man completion 
series at the end of the first sitting, by suggesting new parts to the 
child, would result in un increase in the number drawn at the second 
sitting. That this is not the case is shown by comparing Situations 
4, 5, and 6 with the corresponding Situations 1, 2, and 3. The slight 
difference of .2 of a part is in favor of the first day. 

Similarly the special conditions of Situations 7 and 9 might be 
expected to increase the number of parts drawn. The average for 
each of these situations is found to be identical with that for Situa¬ 
tion 3 and falls .2 of a part below the average for the first six situa¬ 
tions. Neither the opportunity ta draw from copy in Situation 7 
nor the direction of attention toward head and legs in Situation 9 
affected the number of parts given separate graphic representation, 

In contrast to this uniformity in the group average for the several 
situations there is a marked variability in the number of parts repre¬ 
sented in the drawings of an individual. The maximum number of 
parts in a single drawing exceeds the minimum by 3 or more in the 
case of 69 per cent of the subjects, by 6 or more in the ease of 25 
per cent. The average minimum number of parts is but 22.4 per 
cent of the average maximum number. As shown above, this 
variability cannot he attributed to the special instructions or varying 
conditions operating in (.he several drawing situations. 

2. The Choice of Paris. 

The choice of parts as well as the number is highly variable. The 
child not only drops a part or adds one to his representation of a 
man, but he also substitutes new parts for those previously used. 
When the average number of parts represented in a single drawing 
is compared with the average number in the child's total repertory 
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we find that the group represents in a single drawing only 43.8 per 
cent of the parts which are represented at some time during the series 
(Table 6). A comparison between total repertory and the maximum 
number of parts drawn at any one time shows that the average number 
of parts represented in whatever situation yields the maximum is 
76.6 per cent of the average number in the total repertory. 

In each situation throughout the series parts arc drawn which have 
not previously been represented (Table 7). In Situation 6 after 

TABLE 7 


Number of New Parts of the Body, Not Previously Drawn in the Course 
of the Series, Represented in Each Drawing Situation 


Situations 
in which 
new parts 
were drawn 

1 

2 3 

4 

Subjects 

5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

12 13 

14 15 

16 

Average 

Number 

new 

parts 

2 

1 



1 2 

2 

2 

2 

,63 

3 




1 

1 


1 

.19 

4 

2 

1 


2 1 


3 

1 

.63 

5 

1 



1 1 1 


X X 

X 

.31 

6 

1 



1 6 1 


X 

1 

.67 

7 



1 

2 5 1 

1 

2 

1 

.81 

9 





2 2 

1 


.31 

Series 

S 

1 

I 

3 2 S 8 16 1 

2 6 

8 

6 

3.40 

Avg. number 

new 

part9 Sits. 2 and S, the "Little 

Man' 

1 


.47 

ii ii 

41 

it 

U 

3 " 6, the "Big Man" 



.43 

U 11 

41 

u 

a 

2 “ 3, on small paper 



.41 

41 il 


14 

41 

5 " 6, on large paper 



.49 


Note: An x indicates that the situation was omitted. 


five trials in which no direct help is given by the examiner in sug¬ 
gesting body parts, the average number of new parts drawn is 
greater than that found in Situation 2. In the course of the entire 
series the average number of new parts used in the representation of a 
man exceeds the average number of parts drawn in the first trial or in 
any succeeding trial (Tables 6 and 7). 

The conditions pertaining to size did not affect the number of 
new parts represented. The average for the “Little Man” exceeds 
that for the “Big Man” by only .04 of a part. Substitution of the 
large sheet of paper for the small resulted in an average difference 
of only .08 of a part. 

Both the opportunity to draw from copy, in Situation 7, and the 
direction of attention toward head and legs, in Situation 9, appear 
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to influence slightly the choice of parts, though not the total number 
of parts represented. The nature of the differences is of interest, 
though their magnitude is too small to be attributed with any degree 
of certainty to the special conditions operating in these situations, 
Situation 7 appears to facilitate the drawing of new parts (Table 7), 
while Situation 9 encourages the representation of the legs, the part 
showing the highest frequency throughout the scries (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 

The Percentages of Sudjects Who Draw Each Part of the Body m the 
Several Drawing Situations 














Increase or 












decrease Sits. 4-6 




Situations 




Avg, Avg. Avr. 

compared 

Parts tlraivn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

1-6 

1-3 

4-6 

with Sits. 1-3 

Lower limits 

56 

56 

SO 

50 

46 

40 

38 

69 

49.7 

54.0 

45,3 

—8.7 

Eves 

56 

56 

38 

50 

46 

40 

44 

31 

47.7 

50.0 

45.3 

—4.7 

Mouth 

25 

19 

25 

19 

31 

20 

13 

19 

23.2 

23.0 

23,3 

+0.3 

Feet 

19 

25 

25 

13 

23 

20 

31 

13 

20.8 

23.0 

18.7 

—1,3 

Upper 1 i mbs 

6 

25 

19 

19 


20 

19 

6 

14.8 

16,7 

13.0 

—3.7 

Nose 

U 

11 

13 

6 

8 

20 

6 

13 

12.2 

13.0 

11.3 

—1.7 

Head 

13 

13 

6 



27 

( 

25 

9.B 

10.7 

9.0 

—1.7 

Average —3,5 

Trunk 

15 


6 

6 


20 

6 

6 

7.5 

6,3 

8.7 

+2.4 

Hair 



13 

13 


13 

39 


6.5 

4.3 

8.7 

+4.4 

Eni9 

6 

6 

6 

13 



6 


5.2 

6.0 

4.3 

—1.7 

Hat 


6 


6 

8 




3.3 

2.0 

4.7 

+2.7 

Hands 


6 


6 



13 

6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

= 

Chin 






7 



1.2 


2.3 

+ 2.3 

Eye detail 

6 






6 


1.0 

2.0 


—2.0 

Average —J-1.2, 


Of the 12 parts which compose the graphic model presented in 
Situation 7, eight is the maximum number previously drawn by any 
one of the subjects. The situation thus offers a potential visual sug¬ 
gestion of four or more new parts to include in the representation of 
a man. In Situation 9 the examiner's verbal description directs at¬ 
tention toward two parts only, the head and legs, and of these parts 
88 per cent of the subjects have previously drawn one and 25 per 
cent have drawn both. The average number of new parts added in 
Situation 9 is within the range for the first six situations, while that 
for Situation 7 exceeds that found in any other situation. This 
excess may well be the result of the greater number suggested by 
the conditions imposed. 
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A greater percentage of subjects represent the lower limbs in 
the "Man from Description” than in any other situation (Table 8). 
This occurs in spite of a general downward trend in the number 
who drew this part within the first seven situations. The sugges¬ 
tion relating to the head, however, fails to increase its frequency as a 
part distinct from the basal. In Situation 9 the verbal as well as the 
graphic record reveals a greater interest in the legs than in the head. 
Of the 12 subjects who do not draw the head as a part distinct from 
the basnl only three verbally designate as head some segment of the 
drawing. Of the five subjects who fail to draw the lower limbs, 
three point out as legs a part of the basal or a part of the undiffer¬ 
entiated scribble which serves to represent the man, and a fourth en¬ 
quires whether this funny man can walk. The difference may be 
interpreted in terms of the degree of readiness for the differentiation 
of these parts in the child's spontaneous drawings. In the course 
of the series the head is seldom drawn as a part distinct from the 
basal, whereas the lower limbs show the highest frequency of any¬ 
body part. 

When the various parts of the body arc arranged in rank order 
according to their frequency of occurrence within the first six situa¬ 
tions and then compared as to their increase or decrease in the course 
of the series, wc find a slight tendency for the more frequent parts to 
decrease in number as the series advances while the less frequent 
parts increase in number (Table 8). 

Goodenough (10, p. 75) has suggested that the frequency of oc¬ 
currence of any characteristic in a child’s drawings at a given time 
is a measure of the degree to which that characteristic has become 
integrated into the child's developing concept of the object repre¬ 
sented. Those elements which have become an integral part of his 
concept will he drawn invariably, those elements which are in process 
of integration will appear with more or less irregularity. If wc take 
the relative frequency of occurrence of the various parts of the body 
in Situations 1 to 6 as a measure of the relative degree to which they 
have become an integral part of the child's concept of a man the 
results shown in Table 8 may be interpreted as indicating a decrease 
in the more stable elements and an increase in the less stable elements 
as the series progresses. The wide variability in the choice of parts 
is evidence that none are sufficiently stable to appear invariably at 
this age level. 
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3. The Temporal Order in Which the Parts are Dr/nun, 

Variability hath in the numher and in the choice of parts repre¬ 
sented in n single drawing makes it difficult to determine the amount 
of variability in the temporal order in which the parts arc represented 
during the construction of a drawing. Relative order may remain 
constant even though absolute order varies, In the ease of Subject 
1 (Table 5) the hair, if represented at all, is always drawn first 
and is followed by the basal form. If the hair is not represented the 
basal form comes first. The lower limbs invariably follow hair, 
basal, and chin, and precede feet, trunk, ears, and hat, whenever 
these parts arc represented. The position of the lower limbs relative 
to other parts remains constant throughout the series, although the 
absolute position of tin's part in the temporal pattern of a single 
drawing may be second, third, or fourth. 

On the basis of evidence from the entire series, each child's total 
repertory of parts has been arranged in that temporal order from 
which the fewest deviations occur in the course of the series. This 
arrangement is assumed to be the customary order for that child 
(Table 9). 

There is wide variability between subjects in the customary 
order. The lower limbs may be drawn before or after the basal, 
before or after the upper limbs. The head, when represented as a 
part distinct from the basal, may follow or precede it. The facial 
and head features may be grouped together before or after the lower 
limbs or may be scattered throughout the temporal sequence. 

Individual differences are more marked than arc differences within 
the drawings of an individual, hut many of tile variations noted 
between subjects occur within the drawings of an individual as 
deviations from his customary order. Fifty-six per cent of the sub¬ 
jects show at least one deviation from their own customary temporal 
order, and 19 per cent show as many as three deviations in the 
course of the series. 

In a few studies the temporal order of drawing the parts has been 
reported. Rouma (23, pp. 189-90) states that the usual sequence 
is head, trunk (if present), legs, and arms, but deviations from this 
'‘logical" order arc frequent, especially among children 3 to 4 years 
of age who have not yet had school experience, Lulccna (15, p. 82) 
lias given the temporal order in two drawings at the same sitting by 
a child of 56 months, There is variability in the sequence of pints as 
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TABLE 9 

The Customary Temporal Order Used dy Each Subject in Drawing the 
Various Parts of the Body, and Deviations from this 
Order Shown in the Course of the Series 

Customary temporal order 



2 .t: Deviations from the 

a "5 u ^ h it c 1/5 customary order 
° o IS ™ in the course 

Wpq2;SEWOK of the series 


1 

2 


6 

4 

S 

8 





1 

7 3 9 



2 

1 



2 






3 





3 

1 



3 




2 





1 

Eyes precede basal 

4 

1 



2 

3 






4 


9 

Lower limbs precede 















basal 

5 

1 


9 

3 

4 

8 


5 


6 


7 2 

l 

Eyc9 precede lower 















limbs 














4 

Lower limbs precede 















basal 














5 

Lower limbs and feet 
precede basal 

6 

1 







2 






7 

2 

1 


3 

4 

7 

8 

5 


6 



6 

Basal precedes head 

8 

1 


7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

5 4 

6 

8 

2 

3 13 

1 

Mouth precedes nose 

9 

2 

1 






3 







10 

1 

4 


3 


2 


6 

5 






11 

1 

2 


3 









9 

Lower limbs precede 















head 

12 

1 



2 











13 

3 

1 

2 

4 

S 

11 

10 

6 

8 

9 

7 


2 

Facial features pre- 















cede lower limbs; 
mouth precedes 















nose 














3 

Facial features pre- 















cede lower limbs 

14 

3 

? 

9 

1 

2 

4 

S 

6 7 


8 

11 

10 

2 

Eyes precede lower 















limbs 














4 

Lower limbs and feet 















follow trunk 














7 

Hair precedes mouth 
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1 



2 

5 
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4 





16 
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2 
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4 

5 

6 
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6 

Mouth precedes nose 














7 

Lower limbs and feet 















follow upper limbs 


well as in their number, and both drawings show deviations from 
Rouma’s "logical" order. Among our group of four-year-old chil¬ 
dren we find an absence of any uniform order followed by the 
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group, {Hid frequent deviations within the drawings of an individual 
from his own customary sequence. 

The foregoing analysis has shown a wide variability within the 
drawings of an individual, variability in the number of parts drawn, 
in the choice of parts, and, to a lesser degree, in the temporal order 
of their representation, Apart from an increase in the number of 
new parts represented in Situation 7 and ail increase in tile fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of the lower limbs as a part distinct from 
the basal in Situation 9, the special instructions and varying condi¬ 
tions appear to have had no effect upon the number or the choice of 
parts. Any possible effect upon temporal order is masked by the 
wide variability in number and in choice of parts. The significance 
of this variability will be discussed after further analysis of the 
findings, 

C. The Synti-ii-sts of Parts of the Body in the Drawing 

Series 

Because of the small number of parts given separate graphic 
respresentation and the wide variability in tile choice of parts within 
the drawings of an individual, there are few drawings upon which 
to base a measure of die spneial relationships between parts, Al¬ 
though the data arc inadequate to permit an evaluation of the 
effect of the different drawing situations upon this factor of synthesis, 
it is of interest to note the relative frequency of various misplace¬ 
ments throughout the series. 

Three types of relationship between part and whole are essential 
to representative drawing. If the nose is correctly placed in the 
pictured man the child has stated in graphic language that («) a 
man has a nose, ( b ) which is attached to the head, and (c) is placed 
below the eyes and above the mouth. The first statement may be 
termed the differentiation of part from whole, the second the attach¬ 
ment of that part, and the third its orientation within a configuration 
of several parts. 

Attachment may be correct but orientation faulty: In S13-9 all 05 
facial features are drawn inside the head but are placed in jumbled 
orientation one to another. Orientation may be correct within a 
small configuration but incorrect relative to other parts of the draw- 


“Figure 13. 
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ing: In S8-2 the facial features 50 are well oriented one to another, 
but incorrectly placed relative to the legs. In the early period of 
representative drawing when few parts are differentiated and mis¬ 
placements are numerous, a statement of the number of parts which 
maintain a top-bottom relationship is a more accurate measure of 
orientation than is a decision as to which parts are misplaced within 
a jumbled whole. The top-bottom relationship refers to the vertical 
orientation of parts within the total figure irrespective of the direc¬ 
tion of the figure upon the page. This mutual orientation may be 
well indicated even among isolated parts. In Si2-8 the 67 ‘'stomach" 
is midway between “head" and “legs" hut distant from each by 
several inches. The “ears" are well placed on either side of the 
head but are separated from the latter by a space as great as the 
diameter of the head. In a few drawings there is no suggestion 
of synthesis, In S9-2 the circle 58 named "Man” is surrounded by 
discrete circles, “Eyes—little eyes—all kinds of eyes.” Neither the 
joining of the parts nor their mutual orientation creates a whole 
from this configuration of isolated forms. 

Because of verbal confusion in distinguishing the parts which 
compose the limbs, feet and hands have been omitted from the analy¬ 
sis. In determining the differentiation of parts division of a limb 
into upper and lower sections was the criterion used for recording 
the presence of feet and hands. 50 No further measure of synthesis 
is justified. 

The following criteria have been used in recording the attach¬ 
ment and the orientation of parts: 

1. Attachment of the parts, 
a. Facial and head features. 

Requirement: If the head is drawn as a part distinct from 
the basal, the facial and head features—eyes, nose, mouth, 
ear9, and hair—must be attached to the head. If the head is 
not so drawn they must be attached to the basal. Each feature 
is scored separately, but if two or more of a kind are drawn, 
such as two eyes, these must all be correctly attached in order 


“Figure 13. 
"Figure 14. 
“Figure 14. 
“See above. 
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Child’s interest grew markedly as drawing progressed, 
and hair was drawn with evident pleasure, 
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(o score, If, for example, one eye is placed inside and a second 
outside the head, attachment is not considered correct, 

b. Trunk nncl head. 

Requirement: The trunk and head, if drawn as parts distinct 
from the basal, must lie placed within Us borders or attached 
to ils circumference. When the trunk is represented as the 
lower portion of an elongated basal form its attachment is con¬ 
sidered correct, 

c. Lower and upper limbs . 

Requirement: The lower limbs must be attached to the bnsal 
or to the trunk, the upper limbs to the bnsal, the trunk, or the 
lower limbs. Upper and lower limbs arc scored separately but 
alJ of a kind must be correctly placed in order to score. 

2, Orientation of the Torts. 

a, Orientation of the facial features one to another. 

Requirement: Eyes, nose, and month must nil he present. 
The eyes must be in a horizontal line, the nose below them in 
the mUl-line, nml the mouth centered below the nose. The term 
“below” is understood to designate n top-bottom relationship 
between the facial fenturos only, irrespective of ilicir orienta¬ 
tion relative to the entire figure. They may he placed outside 
the head or basal or apart from the entire figure, provided only 
that their orientation one to another is correct. 

b. Vertical orientation of three parts. 

Requirement; A correct top-bottom rcintion9hip must be 
maintained between any three of the following four parts: 
head (or basal), trunk (or basal), lower limbs, and facial 
features, Any one of the four parts may he absent or mis¬ 
placed. Two facial fentnres are sufficient to determine the 
orientation of this part within the configuration, or eyes alone 
are sufficient, provided they are placed in the upper half of 
the head or basal. Placement of the trunk between the lower 
limbs, which are attached to the head or basal rather than to 
the trunk, is considered n correct vertical orientation of three 
parts. Placement of the trunk inside the basal below the 
configuration of the facial features is considered a correct verti¬ 
cal orientation of three parts. 
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c. Vertical orientation of four parts. 

Requirement; A correct top-bottom relationship mast be 
maintained among all four of the following parts: head (or 
basal), trunk (or basal), lower limbs, and facial features. 

d. Orientation of the upper limbs . 

Requirement: If the upper limbs are attached to the basal 
they must be placed below the head or’facial features. If they 
are attached to the trunk they must be placed in its upper 
or central portion above the legs: if attached to the legs they 
must be placed in the upper half of this part. In drawings in 
which an empty space intervenes between basal and legs, 
placement of the upper limbs in this trunk area is considered 
correct orientation. 

e . Orientation of the ears. 

Requirement: The ears must be placed near the mid-region of 
the head (or basal) as judged by the vertical orientation of 
the entire figure. They may extend from its circumference or 
be placed within its borders near the circumference. If two 
are draivn they must be on opposite sides of the head (nr hnsnl). 

The relationship between the number of subjects who draw the 
parts necessary to determine synthesis and the number who correctly 
synthesize these parts, as judged by adherence to the above criteria, 
is given in Table 10. This relationship cannot be shown for the 
“Man on Dictation,” since the conditions imposed in Situation 8 
preclude the measurement of differentiation apart from synthesis. 00 

Ill the attachment of parts the percentage of subjects who achieve 
correct synthesis is consistently high and the variability between 
situations is slight. In the orientation of parts this variability is 
greater than that found in the attachment of parts, but the drawings 
upon which the figures are based arc too few in number to attribute 
the differences to the special conditions operative in the different 
drawing situations. In the entire series there are only 12 drawings 
in which all three facial features are represented, and only 9 in 
which differentiation is adequate to determine the vertical orientation 
of four parts of the body. The finding of chief interest is the small 
number of subjects who achieve correct orientation within a con¬ 
figuration of parts as compared with those who attach the individual 
parts correctly. 


“"See above. 
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In the synthesis of parts as well as in their differentiation there 
is variability within the drawings of an individual, On the average 
18 per cent of those who draw a part more than once show both 
correct and incorrect attachment of that part and 61 per cent of 
those who repeat a given configuration of parts show both correct 
and incorrect orientation within the configuration (Table 11). 

TABLE 11 

Variaiuuty within the Individual in the Synthesis of Parts of the Body 

Number of % of those 

subjects who subjects who 

synthesize the draw the 
parts correctly parts more 

Number of in at least than once 

subjects who one drawing who show 


draw the and incorrectly both correct 
Parts of the parts more in Qt least and incor- 

body drawn than once one drawing rect synthesis 


A. Attachment 

Eye9 . 9 2 22 

Nose . 3 1 33 

Mouth . S 1 20 

Trunk . 3 1 33 

Lower limbs . 11 2 18 

Upper limbs . S 2 40 

EarB . 2 0 0 

Hair . 3 0 0 

Head . 4 0 0 


Average 15% 


B. Orientation 

Facial features .... 3 2 66 

Vertical, 3 parts . . 8 7 88 

Vertical, 4 parts . . 1 1 100 

Upper limbs . 4 2 50 

Ears . 2 0 0 


Average 61% 

The findings that both the frequency of error for the group and 
the variability within the drawings of an individual are higher in 
the orientation of parts than in the attachment of parts may be 
interpreted in the light of Luquet's (17, p. 701) statement that 
“relations of inclusion” (the attachment of parts) are correctly 
understood and graphically represented at an earlier age than “rela¬ 
tions of juxtaposition” (the orientation of parts). Our figures indicate 
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that at 4 years of age the more recently acquired factor of orienta¬ 
tion is less stable, as regards both the frequency of error within the 
group and variability within the individual, than is the factor uf 
attachment, genetically older and therefore more thoroughly inte¬ 
grated into the child's developing concept of a man. 

Both casual inspection of the drawings and the mental age 
rating obtained by the Goodenough scale 01 show clearly that the 
representative value of the drawings obtained in Situation 8 ex¬ 
ceeds that of any other situation. As previously shown the con¬ 
ditions imposed in the “Man on Dictation" preclude the measurement 
of the differentiation and synthesis of parts as separate factors in 
the graphic representation of the human figure. Only if a pencil 
mark, which follows the examiner's request to draw a given part of 
the body, is placed with approximate accuracy relative to previous 
marks, can one be certain that the child’s response is truly nn effort 
to represent the part called for and not an obliging hut meaningless 
scribble. The superiority of Situation S can best be expressed by a 
joint measure of differentiation and synthesis. 

The percentage of subjects who show correct attachment and 
orientation of the parts is given in Table 12. Percentages are 
based upon all drawings in which the necessary differentiation was 
possible, in Situation 8 upon all drawings in which the parts in 
question were called for by the examiner, in other situations upon 
the total of the drawings secured. In addition to the figures for 
each of the nine situations a composite measure, indicated by C, 
shows the presence of correct synthesis in at least one of the 
first six situations. 

Certain difficulties arise in recording correct synthesis in Situa¬ 
tion 8. A distinction must be made between anticipation of the 
examiners request and failure to differentiate two parts. If the 
child draws a circle, when requested to make the head, then imme¬ 
diately adds tile conventional leg lines, and later, when asked to 
draw the legs, points to these lines saying, "I did,” lie is credited 
with having drawn both parts. If, however, he draws a circle 
when the head is called for and later, when asked to make the legs, 
points to a segment of this circle, lie is not credited with the repre¬ 
sentation of legs. 


“Sec Table 1 i. 
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TABLE 12 

The Percentage qf Subjects Who Differentiate and Correctly Synthe¬ 
size the Parts of the Body in Each of the Nine Drawing Situations 


Parts of the body drawn 


1 

2 3 

4 

Situations 

5 6 7 

S 

9 

C 

A. Attachment of parts 












Eyes . 




56 

4+ 38 

44 

46 

27 

44 

81 

31 

56 

Nose , 



< i - 

13 

13 13 

6 

8 

7 

6 

81 

13 

13 

Mqnth 




25 

19 25 

13 

31 

13 

13 

75 

19 

4+ 

Trunk 




13 

0 6 

6 

0 

13 

6 

50 

6 

25 

Lower 

limbs . 


- . , 

56 

56 50 

44 

46 

40 

38 

75 

56 

81 

Upper 

limbs . 



6 

25 13 

19 

0 

20 

19 

75 

0 

44 

Ears .. 



. . . 

0 

0 6 

13 

0 

0 

6 

47 

0 

13 

Hair . 




0 

0 13 

13 

0 

13 

19 

47 

0 

25 


Average .. 



21 

20 21 

20 

16 

17 

19 

66 

16 

38 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1 and 4, the 

“Man” 





21 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

2 and 5, the 

“Little ! 

Man" ,. 



13 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

3 and 6, the 

“Big Man” 




19 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

2 and 3, on 

small paper 


■ ■ - i 

.,. 

21 


Average 

in 

sits. 

5 and 6, on 

large paper 




17 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1, 2, 

3, the first day ,.. 




21 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

+, s, 

6, the 

second 

day 




13 

B, Orientation of parts 












Facial 

features .. 



13 

6 13 

0 

S 

7 

6 

31 

0 

13 

Vertical, 3 parts . 



25 

25 31 

25 

23 

20 

25 

50 

19 

63 

Vertical, 4 parts . 



Q 

0 0 

6 

0 

7 

6 

19 

6 

6 

Upper 

limbs . 

. , 

i . i 

0 

6 0 

6 

0 

13 

6 

25 

6 

19 

Ears 




0 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

4D 

0 

6 


Average .. 



8 

7 9 

9 

6 

9 

10 

33 

6 

21 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1 and 4, the 

“Man” 





9 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

2 and 5, the 

“Little 

Man' 

1 



7 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

3 and 6, the 

“Big Mar,” 




9 


Average 

in 

Sits, 

2 and 3, on 

sma 

11 paper 




8 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

5 and 6, on 

large paper 




8 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1, 2 

i 3, the 

first day . 




8 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

4, S, 

i 6, the 

second 

day 




8 


Note: C indicates differentiation and correct synthesis in at least one of 
the first ^ix situations. Percentages are computed on the basis of all 
drawings in which the necessary differentiation of parts was possible. In 
Situation 8 E failed to request Subject 13 to draw ears and Subject 15 to 
draw hair. Situation 5 was presented to 13 subjects, Situation 6 to 15 
subjects, In all other situations the percentages are computed on the basis 
of 16 drawings. 
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A further difficulty is fourjd in the fact that the conditions in 
Situation 8 preclude the recording of a basal form. It will be shown 
that the part drawn in response to the request to make the head may 
assume the role of the basal as the drawing progresses, but at the 
moment of drawing it presumably represents the head alone. The 
criterion used for recording the attachment of the head when drawn 
as a part distinct from the basal is thus not applicable to the "Man 
on Dictation.” This point has, therefore, been omitted in the joint 
measure of differentiation and synthesis. In applying to Situa¬ 
tion 8 all other of the criteria used for the measurement of synthesis 
the term "head" may be substituted for "basal,” and "stomach 11 
for "trunk." 

In Situation 8 a larger percentage of subjects differentiate and 
correctly synthesize each part and each configuration of parts meas¬ 
ured than is the case in any other situation. Furthermore, with the 
exception of the attachment of the lower limbs and the vertical 
orientation of three parts, Situation 8 exceeds the composite measure 
from the first six situations. The "Man on Dictation" is not only 
superior to all other drawings but it combines the best features in 
a series of six, and part by part exceeds the composite measure from 
these six drawings. 

It will be shown that the average mental age equivalent of the 
drawings in Situation 8 exceeds that found in any other situation 
by 4.5 months and exceeds the average of the remaining eight situa¬ 
tions by 6.7 months. The "Man on Dictation" simulates the spon¬ 
taneous work of older children not because the quality of the per¬ 
formance is superior to that found in other drawings of the scries, 
or the parts of the body represented are different, or errors in the 
synthesis of parts are absent, but because the performance is more 
complete. In spontaneous drawings at this age the span of atten¬ 
tion is exhausted after the graphic recording of only a small number 
of those characteristics which together form the child’s concept of 
a man. Conditions imposed in Situation 8 make possible, by the re- 
enforcement of attention, a more complete expression of this con¬ 
cept. 02 


Comparison of SI4-8. Figure IS, with S14-1 and 3, Figure 3, illustrates 
the enlargement of the graphic pattern which results from the conditions 
imposed in the “Man on Dictation.” 
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D. The Orientation of the Drawing to the Child 

Closely associated with errors in the orientation of parts within 
the whole are those shifts in the orientation of the total figure 
relative to the child which occur during the drawing process, An 
apparently unintentional and unobserved rotation of the paper dur¬ 
ing construction of the drawing may result in a faulty orientation 
of parts within the whole, or, conversely, rotation of the sheet 
may serve as a means of correcting a previously unobserved error in 
the mutual orientation of parts, 

The former mechanism is found 03 in S8-2. After drawing the 
basal and the facial features, well oriented one to another and 
placed in the conventional top-bottom relationship upon the page, 
the child rotates the paper 45 degrees clockwise, apparently by 
chance. She then continues the drawing in this new orientation, 
extending the legs downward from the basal, judged in relation 
to the child, but in a horizontal line to the right of the basal, judged 
ivi relation to the position of the facial features. The reverse mechan¬ 
ism is found® 4 in S5-2. After construction of the basal form, two 
lines called “arms” are extended horizontally to tile left, two more 
termed “legs" are drawn to the right. The sheet is then rotated 
90 degrees clockwise. A second pair of "aims/ 1 well placed in 
relation to the legs, arc added and the lines previously intended for 
arms arc triumphantly renamed “a hat." 

All shifts of 45 degrees or more in the position of the paper 
relative to the child arc listed in Table 13. The method of record¬ 
ing these shifts has been described. It will be recalled that the position 
of the child at the beginning of each drawing situation is kept con¬ 
stant, but full freedom of movement is permitted during construc¬ 
tion of the figure, provided only that the paper remains fiat upon the 
table top. A shift in orientation may be accomplished either by 
rotation of the paper or by walking around the table and drawing 
from a new angle. Shifts occuring before the first stroke is made 
or after completion of the drawing are not entered in the table. 

These variations in orientation appear to be unrelated to the 
construction of any specific part of the body. They were made 
before, during, or after the drawing of the basal, before or after the 


“Sec Figure 13. 
0, Sec Figure 10, 
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TABLE 13 

Frequency of Shifts in the Position of the Paper Relative to the Child 
Arranged According to the Suggested Causal Factor 











% of 

Suggested causal 


Situations 






factors 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ings 

ings 

Inadequate motor con- 










trol . 

1 


1 


1 



3 

2 

Change of theme .... 





1 



1 

1 

Dissatisfaction with 










the drawing . 

1 


1 



1 


3 

2 

An error in the mu- 










tual orientation of 










parts . 

1 







1 

1 

Deviation from con- 










ventional position of 

1 

1 






2 

1 

figure upon page ,, 










Exploratory manipula- 










lion of the paper .. 

3 

1 

1 

2 


1 


8 

6 

Number of drawings 










in which a shift oc- 










curs ... 

5 2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 18 


Percentage of draw- 










ings in which n 










shift occurs . 

31 13 

13 

19 15 

13 

13 

0 

0 

13 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

1 

and 

4, 

the rl 

Man" .... 

25 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

2 

and 

5, 

Little Man" . . 

14 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits, 

3 

and 

6, 

"Big 

Man" ... 

13 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

2 

and 

3, 

small 

paper . , 

13 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

5 

and 

6, 

large 

paper .. 

14 

Average percentage 

of drawings. 

Sits. 

1 

2, 

3, 

1st day . 

19 

Average percentage 

of drawings, Sits 

4 

5, 

6, 

2nd 

Jay . 

16 


representation of facial and head features, of lower and upper limbs. 
Shifts occurred in only 13 per cent of all drawings but 63 per cent 
of the subjects changed the orientation of the paper relative to 
themselves in at least one drawing of the series. 

Observation of the drawing process suggests that one or more of 
the following factors may operate to produce a shift in orientation: 

1. Inadequate Motor Control. 

a. The child's inept pressure of pencil on paper may result in 
an unintentional rotation of the page as the line is drawn. 05 

b. A careless movement may cause rotation between strokes and 


“See S7-4, Figure 16. 
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FIGURE 16 
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the child, preoccupied with the task of recording parts of the body, 
may continue his drawing in the new orientation because he fails 
to see each part in relation to the whole. 00 

c, The subject, finding it easier to complete the desired form 
by gross movement of the body than by fine movement of wrist and 
fingers, may produce a circular form by dragging the pencil along 
tlie page as fie walks around the table. 07 

2. Change o/ Theme. 

A chance similarity of the form drawn to another object may 

suggest a new theme to the child. A shift is made in order to 

bring the representation of this new object into its conventional top- 
bottom relationship upon the page. In Situations 1, 2, 3, and 5 
Subject 13 has represented the lower limbs as circular or oval forms 
attached to the basal. In Si3-6 this same schema 08 is begun but 
as the right leg is drawn its circular outline suggests a “wheel.” 
The child walks around the table 90 degrees to the right. The 

leg of the man is thus transformed into the rear wheel of an “auto¬ 

mobile" aud the “man who drives it” is reduced to a single circle 
placed upon the "scat" within the “car.” 

3, Dissatisfaction with the Drawing. 

a. Rotation may be used as a means of erasure. In S8-4 the shift 
occurs following an apparently aimless initial scribble. 00 In this 
ease the attempted erasure is not successful, since the arm of the 
completed man crosses the scribble, and the undcsircd line is later 
rationalized by the comment, “That’s to hold that arm.” 

b. Loss of interest or sense of failure may be expressed by a shift 
in orientation. In SIG-l, following the request to draw a man 70 
the subject enquires, “How do you make the legs?” He then draws 
a single hooked line vaguely resembling a leg and foot, but imme¬ 
diately rotates the sheet 180 degrees and scribbles hurriedly over 
the entire page, 71 

“See S8-2, Figure 13. 

0I See S7-6, Figure 16. 

M Sce Figure 17. 

°°See Figure 17. 

1J See Figure 18. 

n I-Ielzer (13, p._ 76) describes a drawing by n child of 3.6 in which 
rotation accompanies a change of theme and is used ns an expression of 
dissatisfaction. The pictured ''woman’' suggests a “house.” "Windows” 
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4. An Error in the Mutual Orientation of Parts. 

Rotation may serve as a means of correcting a faulty orientation 
of paTts within the whole (S5-2, described above) J- 

5. A Deviation from the Conventional Top-bottom Relationship 
of the Figure upon the Page. 

A violation of the conventional top-bottom relationship of the 
figure relative to the child may be corrected by means of rotation 
before the drawing is complete. In S5-3 the legs are drawn as ver¬ 
tical lines 73 projecting upward from the basal and cars are added 
at the lower end. Prior to construction of the arms a rotation of 
180 degrees brings the figure into upright posture. 

6. Exploratory Manipulation of the Paper, 

In a number of drawings the shift in orientation appears to be 
no more than exploratory manipulation of tile paper as a medium 
of graphic expression. In S4-1 the basal is drawn in the center 74 of 
tile page, which is then rotated 180 degrees prior to the addition 
of lower limbs. Conditions are such that neither the amount of 
available space, nor the point of closure of the basal, nor the ten¬ 
dency to draw the legs perpendicular to the edge of the paper 
nearest to the head, 713 can explain the shift. The basal is rotated 
much as a lump of clay is turned and patted in the hand prepara¬ 
tory to further differentiation. 

Tabic 13 shows tlie number of shifts occurring in each of the 
nine drawing situations grouped under whichever one of the six 
factors described above appears to be dominant. Exploratory 
manipulation of the paper shows the highest frequency. It is 
probable that this factor plays a part in all intentional variations 
in the position of the paper relative to the child. While the total 
number of drawings in which shifts occur is too small to permit 
conclusions concerning the effect of the different drawing situations, 
the distribution is perhaps not without significance. The absence 
of shifts in Situations 8 and 9 may result from an inhibition of 

are added which prove displeasing to the child, and after rotation the 
drawing 'is completed na a woman. 

^See Figure 10. 

,3 See Figure 11. 

^See Figure 18, 

,B Rrnima (23, pp. 106-110) cites cases in svhich these factors determine 
orientation of the completed figure upon the page. 
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FIGURE IF 


m 

Subject 13 

Situ^UM l: By Man. 2nd Day. 

Record sf Drstmg: 

lines 1-2 While drawing line 1 walks around table 90 
degrees 10 lie right; & becomes top as line 2 is com¬ 
pleted. 

Line 3 ’'I'm making a car." 

Dues f9 

O. M “Wheel." 

Q.i “Seat.” 

P. 1 “Man drives it." 
fl.M “Window," 

E. "What’s the whole thing?" 

"Ids a car." 
line 10 
0.10 “Tail," 

I asked again, “What’s the whole thing?" 

“An nwotnobile," 


(tyfe) 

Subject l 

Sfoation 1; Mas. 2nd Day. 

Rmri tj Drawing: 

As £ presents paper and pencil, "Mama says don't do 
no more belly buttons on any more men.... Til draw 
a bunny," Does so. E requests naming of parts. As 
she hands drawing to E, she mumbles what £ under¬ 
stands as "Arms." E: “Where are his arms?" "Yeh, 
hot he has no arms,’ 1 Fresh sheet presented with re¬ 
quest to draw a man. 

line 1 Rotates 9b degrees counterclockwise; A becomes 
tap. 

lines Ml (at line 3 shifts pencil to left hand) 

Tries to erase line i. 

Lice 12 

0 ,1 "That's to hold that arm." 

0.5 "That's his nose." 

0. H "His eyes,” 

0.11 "Arm 11 

5.9-10 “legs," 

9, S “That’s the line that can go up to the feet." 

0. Lower part of 6 and l "That's the line,” after a 
puzzled pause. 


SZZ Aji-jcrmo fiaAVuvi Tavaa 





FIGURE 18 
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the exploratory tendency. In Situation 8 the moment ;i part is 
drawn the examiner names the next one. In order to hold the 
subject's interest throughout this lengthy task no pause is permitted. 
The repented verbal requests tend to focus the child’s attention upon 
new aspects of the problem and inhibit reconsideration of those 
relationships already represented. In Situation 9 attention is directed 
torvard specific aspects of the drawing problem prior to the first 
stroke. This direction of attention toward a part may tend to 
inhibit consideration of the whole and so limit experimentation in 
the means of representing this whole. Conversely, the absence of 
specific instructions in Situations 1 and 4 may result in a fuller 
expression of this exploratory tendency. 

Stem (26), Eng (5), and others use the term "spncial displace¬ 
ment" to designate in the completed drawing any violation of the 
adult convention of placing the head at the far side or "top" of the 
page and the feet at the near side or "bottom" of the page. Sev¬ 
eral of the biographical studies (16, 23, 5) report a period in which 
the child appears to be entirely indifferent to spacial position. The 
human figure is drawn upside down or horizontally quite ns readily 
as in upright posture. A single faulty orientation may be adhered 
to for a period of time (16, pp. 72-73) or several orientations may 
appear in n single sitting on the same sheet of paper (17, p. 702). 
Rouma (23, pp. 105-112) bus analyzed the factors which determine 
spncial position among children who show this "indifferent orienta¬ 
tion." He lists three factors mentioned above: the amount of free 
space left upon the page, the point of closure of the head circle, the 
tendency to draw the legs perpendicular to the edge of the paper 
nearest to the head. He cites the ease of a four-year-old child who 
after completion of the drawing recognizes the displacement, saying, 
"My man isn’t straight. Wait, I'll make him straight," as lie 
rotates the sheet to bring the paper into conventional position (23, 

p. 108 ). 

That the adult convention may not appear logical to the child 
is shown in comments such as that given in S4-4 of the present 
study. After completing the drawing with the head at the left and 
the legs extending horizontally to the right the subject remarks, 
"He’s lying down in bed, but I can stand him up." This he does, 
not by rotating the paper to bring the figure into conventional top- 
bottom relationship, but by placing the paper on edge so that the 
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figure stands with "feet" only in contact with the table. Far from 
being indifferent to spacial position he has begun to recognize the 
difficulty of expressing in a two-dimensional medium his perceptions 
of a three-dimensional world. 

In Table 14 arc listed all drawings in the series in which the 

TABLE 14 

Frequency of Dumvincs in Which the Orientation of the Completed 
Figure Relative to the Child Shows a Deviation from 
the Convention or Placing Head at Far Side and 
Feet at Near Side of the Page 


Position of the 
completed figure 

1 

2 

Situations 
3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

No, of 
drnw- 
9 ings 

%of 

draw¬ 

ings 

Reversed vertical 




1 


1 


1 

3 


Horizontal . 

2 

1 


3 




2 

8 


Oblique downward .. 

1 

2 


1 

2 



3 

1 10 


Number of drawings 











which deviate from 











conventional posi- 











tion.... 

3 

3 

0 

S 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 21 


Number of drawings 











in which a top-bot- 











tom relationship is 











indicated. 

11 

9 

9 

11 

8 

11 

7 

14 

12 92 


Percentage of draw- 











ings indicating a 











top-bottom relation- 











ship which deviate 











from conventional 











position .. 

27 

33 

0 

45 25 

9 

0 

43 

8 

23 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

1 

and 

4, 

the '• 

Man” .... 

36 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits, 

2 

and 

5/ 

"Litil 

e Man” ,. 

29 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits, 

3 

and 

6, 

“Big 

Man” . . 

5 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits, 

2 

and 

3, 

small 

paper .. 

17 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

5 

and 

6 . 

large 

paper . , 

17 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings. 

Sits. 

1, 

2, 

3, 

1st day . 

20 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

4, 


6, 

2nd 

lay. 

26 


orientation of the completed figure relative to the child deviates 
from the adult convention of placing the head at the far side and 
the feet at the near side of the page. Only those drawings are 
included in which both the differentiation of parts and their mutual 
orientation are adequate to reveal a top-bottom relationship within 
the figure. If eyes arc drawn at the center of the basal it is im- 
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possible to distinguish top from bottom unless other parts arc repre¬ 
sented, but basal and eyes alone are sufficient if the eyes arc placed 
at one end of the basal. An error in the mutual orientation of parts 
may obliterate a top-bottom relationship if few parts are differen¬ 
tiated, but will not do so if differentiation is adequate to permit dis¬ 
tinction between the head-end and the foot-end in spite of this error, 

In 23 per cent of all drawings in which a top-bottom relation¬ 
ship can be recognized the orientation of the completed figure rela¬ 
tive to the child is at variance with the conventional position. This 
number is slightly larger than that found in the case of shifts in 
orientation during construction of the drawing, but is too small to 
permit an evaluation of the differences between situations, Sixty- 
three per cent of the subjects show a deviation from the conventional 
position in at least one drawing of the scries. 

Of the 21 drawings in which a final deviation is recorded only 
three show a shift in the course of the drawing process. So-called 
"indifferent orientation" may at this age level be one expression of 
the tendency to experiment in an unfamiliar task, an alternate ex¬ 
pression of the same tendency which causes a shift of orientation in 
the course of the drawing process. In whatever position the figure 
is placed on a flat sheet of paper the man may appear to be "lying 
down in bed" to the child' who has not yet learned to interpret 
and reproduce our graphic technique. Various spacial positions are 
tried out in the child's repeated attempts to express his knowledge 
of spacial relationships through the unfamiliar graphic medium. 

E. The Mental Age Equivalent of the Drawings as Scored 

BY THE GoODENOUGH SCALE 

The mental age equivalent of the drawings, when scored by the 
Goodcnough (10) scale, offers a compound measure of those factors 
of differentiation, synthesis, and the relative proportion of parts 
which have been found to correlate with mental age. 

Tracings of all drawings in the series were presented in a uniform 
random order to two judges, working independently. Both judges 
were first grade teachers, well acquainted with the characteristics 
of children’s drawings and trained in the scoring of tests. They 
were unfamiliar with the conditions of the experiment and were told 
only that the drawings were those of young children made in response 
to the request to draw a man. Direction and sequence of line and the 
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position of the paper at the beginning of the drawing process were 
indicated on the tracings, but the child's comments and postural 
behavior were not given. The judges were instructed to "hold 
the paper at whatever angle is most favorable, at whatever angle 
makes the drawing look most like a man to adult eyes," All tracings 
were made on paper 11 by inches. In the case of the "Big 
Man” and the "Little Man” drawn on large sheets the tracings were 
reduced in size so as to maintain the same relative proportion be¬ 
tween drawings and paper as that found in the originals. In the 
case of all other situations the tracings were exact reproductions of 
the originals in size as well as in form. 

The extent of disagreement between the two judges as to the parts 
of the body represented has been reported above. Not all disagree¬ 
ments affect the M/1 equivalent of a drawing. The judges may 
disagree as to what part of the body a given line represents, but both 
record the drawing of some one of the parts the presence of which 
scores a point in the scale. The average variation between the 
judges in the number of scale points assigned to a drawing is .8. 
Since the addition of a single point adds 3 months to the MA value 
of a drawing this difference is equivalent to 2.4 months of mental 
age. The disagreements do not affect the average MA of the group 
computed on the basis of all drawings in the scries. Tile scoring 
of Judge I yields an average M/1 of 44.4 months, that of Judge JI 
an average of 44.3 months. 

Table 15 gives the average mental age of the group under the 
conditions imposed in each of the nine drawing situations. The 
first situation, the mail drawn at the beginning uf the first sitting, is 
comparable to the Goodenough norms based upon a single drawing 
from each child. Since it precedes the man completion series and 
initiates the drawing scries it is free from any practice effect or 
influence of the special conditions. The average mental age of the 
experimental group by this criterion is 45.8 months, 2.2 months 
below the chronological age. 

Within the first six situations there is a slight drop in the curve 
as the series advances. Size cannot be the determining factor since the 
difference between the “Man" at each of two sittings is greater than 
the difference between the "Man" and the “Big Man" or the "Little 
Man" at any single sitting. 

The drop might be attributed to a general decrease in interest 
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in the drawing task, resulting in a shorter attention span and more 
careless execution of the drawing. The preceding analysis made 
with the help of the child’s comments has shown, however, that 
the number of parts drawn remains constant throughout the series. 
Judged by this criterion the drawings of the second day are no less 
complete than those of the first. The finding that the choice of parts 
is highly variable and that new parts are substituted for those already 
used to represent a man, suggests a shift of interest to new aspects 
of the drawing problem rather than a loss of interest in the assigned 
task. Experimentation rather than boredom is indicated. 

This experimentation may result in a decrease in the genera] repre¬ 
sentative value of the drawings. Preoccupation with the task of 
cataloguing new parts may distract the child from their careful 
representation, or the new parts may be indicated by a scribble, not 
because the child lacks interest in the mode of representation but 
because he has not yet established graphic symbols to designate 
these parts. 

Situations 7 and 9 fall within the range of the first six situations. 
The opportunity to draw from copy and the direction of attention 
toward head and legs had no effect upon the average mental age 
equivalent of the drawings. Situation 8 shows a sharp rise in the 
curve. The recnforccment of attention by suggesting verbally one 
by one the several parts of the body yields an MA equivalent 4.5 
months above that found in any other situation and 6.7 months 
above the average of the remaining eight situations. This superiority 
of the "Man on Dictation” is comparable to that shown by the joint 
measure of differentiation and synthesis reported above. 70 

There is marked variability among the drawings of an individual. 
When Situations 1 and + are compared we find an average difference 
in MA equivalent of 6.2 months and a maximum difference of 
19.5 months. Within Situations 1 to 6 the average difference be¬ 
tween the maximum and minimum scores is 9 months, and 31 per 
cent of the group show a difference of over a year. 

To what extent this variability is a function of the experimental 
series, though independent of the specific conditions, and to what 
extent it is characteristic of spontaneous drawings of four-year-old 
children is uncertain. It is in marked contrast to Goodenough’s 

'"See Table 12. 
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findings among 194 first grade children. She reports a correlation 
of .937±,Q06 between original scores anti scores earned in a retest 
on the following day (10, p. 48). 

It is of interest that in spite of a wide variability in the choice of 
parts within the drawings of an individual, found among our small 
group of four-year-old children, the relative frequency of occurrence 
of these parts in n series of drawings is highly similar to that shown 
by a large group of children six months their seniors. The results 
from Situations 1 to 6 were compared with Goodenough's figures 
for the percentage of occurrence of each item in her scale in the 
drawings secured from her group of 119 normal four-year-old 
children (10, pp. 24-25). Since in Goodenough’s study ages were 
taken to the last birthday her figures apply to the interval midway 
between birthdays, in this case to 4*4 years. With one exception 
figures for the present study arc consistently lower than those found 
by Goodenough, ns would be expected with children six months 
younger than her group, but the rank order of the various items in 
the scale follows closely that shown by the older children. 

Measurement of the drawings by the Goodenough scale by judges 
unfamiliar with the conditions of the experiment yields results 
closely similar to those of the preceding analysis. There is great 
variability within the drawings of an individual. With the exception 
of Situation 8, the specific instructions given in the several situations 
have little or no effect upon group scores. The drawings secured 
under the conditions imposed for the “Man on Dictation" show 
im average mental age equivalent clearly in excess of that found in 
any other situation. 

F. Adaptation to the Instructions Concerning Size 

In five of the nine drawing situations specific verbal instructions 
are given which pertain to the size of the drawing as a whole or to 
the size of its parts. Situations 2, 3, 5, and 6 were designed as a 
measure of the child’s ability to increase or decrease the size of the 
total drawing in response to the key words, "little" and “big," Situa¬ 
tion 9 as a measure of his ability to modify tile relative proportion 
of parts in his accustomed formula to accord with the examiner's 
description of a "funny man” with "a little bit of a head and 
great big, long legs." 
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1. The “Man from Description 

The preceding analj’sis has brought to light various unforeseen 
difficulties in establishing norms for purposes of comparison. In few 
cases is there sufficient uniformity in the parts represented in the 
course of the series to permit a comparison of their relative size. 
Of the 11 subjects who differentiate the lower limbs from the basal 
form in the "Man from Description” only nine do so in either 
Situation 1 or Situation 4, and'only five in both Situations 1 and 4 
(Table 5). The instructions in Situation 9 were based on the 
assumption that in "tadpole” drawings the circle represents the 
head and the appendages the legs. A relative decrease in the area 
uf the circle and an increase in the length of the appendages in 
comparison with preceding drawings would thus show adaptation to 
the specific instructions. Analysis indicates that this assumption is 
not justified. The circle often includes more than the head and 
may include the lower limbs. The head may be drawn as a part 
distinct from the basal in Situation 9 but in none of the first six 
situations be given a separate graphic form (Subjects 9, 13, 14) or 
it may be differentiated in one or more of these situations but not 
in Situation 9 (Subjects 7, 10, 16). Failure to distinguish the 
verbal symbols for the parts which compose the lower limbs presents 
a further difficulty in evaluating the response in Situation 9. The 
child for whom "legs” and “feet” are synonymous terms when 
applied to parts of his own body may not interpret the examiner’s 
instructions ns does the child who has made this differentiation. In 
view of these findings a comparison ol the relative proportion of 
parts in the different drawing situations is not justified. 

2. The "Big Man J and the Little Man." 

In drawings as primitive as those of the present study length and 
breadth arc better measures of size than is area, Few of the parts 
arc represented as two-dimentionaL forms. Imperfectly closed circles, 
gaps between parts, configurations of straight, curved, and broken 
lines, which block out the figure but present no clear cut boundaries, 
make the computation of area highly uncertain. As a measure of 
the height of the man wc have taken the greatest vertical distance 
between the head-end and the foot-end in drawings in which the 
differentiation of parts is adequate to reveal this top-bottom rela¬ 
tionship, In those in which there is no differentiation of parts or in 
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Variations in the Height and "Breadth of the Entire Figure Within the First Six Drawings of 
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which the orientation of parts within the whole is so confused that 
no top-bottom relationship is discernible the greatest diameter is 
taken as the height. Breadth is determined by dropping perpendic¬ 
ulars from the outermost boundaries of the man to the diameter 
representing height and computing the distance between parallel 
lines passing through these outermost points. These measurements 
for Situations 1 to 6 are given in Table 16. 

The "Big Man” and the "Little Man” at each of the two sittings 
show an average variation in both height and breadth in the di¬ 
rection required by the examiner’s instructions. This variation is 
never less than 18 per cent of the size of the standard man. The 
percentages of variation are closely similar in Situations 2, 3, and 5 
and much larger in Situation 6. 

The increased variation in Situation 6 as compared with Situation 
3 suggests that the small sheet 77 limits adaptation when an increase 
in size is called for. This finding is in accord with the observations 
made in a number of the biographical studies (15, 23, 2) that size 
of paper may affect either the relative proportion of parts or the size 
of the total drawing. If the head or basal form fills most of the 
page there is little space in which to extend the legs; if several 
parts of the body have been assembled near one edge of the paper 
it may be impossible to draw arms of normal length, unless the 
barrier imposed by the edge of the paper is ignored. Rouma (23, p. 
108) cites a case at 39 months in which the tendency to repeat 
automatically the same drawing movements was strong enough to 
override the restrictions imposed by the paper. The legs were 
drawn to the right regardless of whether the lines fell upon the 
page or upon the bare table top. The barrier is usually recognized, 
however, often with expressions of annoyance, when the pencil ap¬ 
proaches it, but may not be anticipated in time to modify the place¬ 
ment and size of the preceding parts. Anticipation of the barrier may 
restrict the length of the strokes even when all the available space is 
not used. 

The hypothesis that the small sheet of paper limits adaptation to 
the examiner’s instructions in Situation 3 is supported by the finding 


17 It will be remembered that the size of the paper is uniform throughout 
the series with the exception of Situations 5 and 6. The standard size is 
27.9 by 21.5 cms.) that in Situations 5 and 6 is 50.5 by 37.9 axis. 
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that those subjects who make a positive adaptation in this situation 
drew on the average a smaller man in Situation 1 than did those 
who fail in Situation 3 to adapt to the examiner's instructions (Table 
17). In Situation 2 the relationship is reversed: those subjects who 

TABLE 17 

The Aybkaub Measurements of tub Standard "Man” Among Tnosn 
SunjEcra who Adapt Positively and Those wiio Adapt Negativity 
to the Instructions Concerning Size in the "Lirri.ii MAN 1 ' 

\nd the "Big Man” 


Direction of variation from the Average measurements in emu. 

size of the stand aril "Man” of the standard "Man” 


Situation 

'‘Little Man” 

"Big Man” 

Situation 

Height 

Breadth 

2 

+ 


L 

17.2 

8.9 

2 



1 

12.5 

8,8 

3 


T 

1 

14.1 

6.5 

3 


— 

1 

20.1 

12.3 

5 

-1- 


4 

19.7 

12.6 

5 

— 


4 

13.3 

7.3 

6 


+ 

4 

18.2 

11.9 

6 


— 

4 

17.6 

10.5 


Note: A plus sign indicates variation in the required direction, a minus 
sign no variation, or variation in the direction opposite from tUnt required. 


adapt positively in Situation 2 drew a larger man in Situation 1 than 
did those who in Situation 2 fail to make the required adaptation. 
On tile second day the relationship for the “Little Man" is repeated 
but in the ease of the “Big Man” the difference between those who 
adapt positively and those who do not is slight and in the reverse 
direction from that found on the first day. 

These findings may be interpreted in terms of the relative influ¬ 
ence of two factors inherent in these drawing situations which serve 
to Limit adaptation to the examiner's instructions. When the required 
adaptation is one of decrease in size the limiting factor is one of 
neuro-muscular control, the difficulty, still marked at four years of 
age, of executing very small pencil strokes. It is easier to draw a 
“Little Man’’ if the standard man has been large because the 
adaptation involves less strain. When the required adaptation is 
one of increase in size the limiting factor is the edge of the paper. 
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It is easier to draw a "Big Man" if the standard man has been 
small, because there is more space in which to expand the drawing. 
In Situation 5 the limitation of neuro-muscular control is as great as 
in Situation 2, but in Situation 6 the limitation of the size of the 
paper is lessened. That the paper was sufficiently large to remove 
the inhibiting effect is suggested by the finding that the difference 
between the size of the standard man among those who make the 
required adaptation in Situation 6 and its size among those who do 
not is slight and in favor of those who do adapt. Conditions of 
the experiment arc inadequate to show whether the increased size of 
the drawing in Situation 6 is due solely to increased adaptation to 
the examiner's instructions, made possible by the removal of the 
restriction of the paper, or is partially the result of the stimulus of 
the large paper, irrespective of the examiner's instructions. In Situa¬ 
tion 5 any stimulus toward greater size which may result from the 
increased area of the paper runs counter to the verbal instruction. 
The fact that the percentages of variation are approximately the 
same as in Situation 2 suggests that this counter stimulus is not an 
important factor. 

The finding that the hasal is frequently called "the man” sug¬ 
gests a possible fallacy in assuming that failure to modify the size of 
the total drawing in accord with the examiner’s instructions in¬ 
dicates a lack of adaptation to these instructions. If the word “man” 
is identified with the basal, a change in the size of this part in the 
required direction may he a positive response even if the size of the 
total drawing does not conform. Variations in the size of the basal 
have, therefore, been computed. 

There are cases in which the basal varies in the required direction 
whereas the total figure does not, but the reverse relationship is also 
true (Tables 16 and 18). Group scores show no consistent advantage 
for either the basal or the entire figure in the number of subjects who 
adapt positively' or in the degree of adaptation. Averages for the 
"Little Man” are slightly in favor of the basal, for the "Big Man” 
in favor of the entire figure. When results from all four situations 
are averaged the percentages for the basal are almost identical with 
those for ihc whole drawing. The tendency to identify the term 
“man” with the basal docs not result in a modification in the size 
of this part at the expense of the whole. 

The child may express his concept of size by gross body movement 
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find posture and by verbal response, as well as by a change in the size 
of the drawing. In S3-3 the subject exclaimed as he drew, “That’s 
a big pencil . . , Wow! , . . See, that’s a big man . . . Brrrrrrrrl” 
Following completion of the drawing he dramatized his own bigness 
by carrying a chair on his head as he strutted about the room. In 
Situation 6 he drew the full length of the paper and again expressed 
the concept of bigness by exaggerated body movements. The record 
reads: “Large, full arm strokes. Stands to the task, leaning over- 
table. Whole body participates. Attacks sheet from a distance as 
if using a tool much larger than a pencil.” Although the fact is 
not entered in the records, the examiner recalls similar instances in 
which the idea of littleness is dramatized by hunching of the shoulders 
and restriction of all body movements. 

Hetzcr (13) has shown that the representation of an object or of 
an idea by mimicry develops prior to graphic representation. We 
find that these generalized and primitive postural and verbal expres¬ 
sions of the concept of size may serve as a substitute for or may ac¬ 
company the more specific graphic response to the examiner’s instruc¬ 
tions. The graphic response may be in fact a part of the general 
body response, since the pencil strokes at this age are governed quite 
as much by gross movement of arm, shoulder, and hack as by fine 
movement of wrist and fingers. 

The observer's notations on grasp of pencil, recorded occasionally 
when time permitted, indicate the importance of motor control as 
a factor in the child’s response to the instructions concerning size. 
The variety of positions in which the pencil is held in the course 
of a single sitting and the inadequacy of many of these positions 
are shown in the record of Subject 12: 

She tried a wide variety of grasps: 

(1) Pencil almost horizontal, Held against palm with third, 
fourth, and fifth fingers flexed around it. Index extended 
stiffly along top of pencil. Thumb in partial opposition 
to index, 

(2) Same, except that index is flexed, first joint bending 
backwards. 

(3) Pencil held in tight fisted grasp, Little finger nearest 
point. Pencil almost vertical. 

(4) Pencil held in adult manner, resting in crotch between 
index and thumb, with index and mediua extended and in 
opposition to thumb. 
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(5) Same, except that incdius is flexed. 

In copying the forms progress was halted because she was on- 
able to modify a rigid grasp sufficiently to permit shift in 
direction of line. 

It is of interest that no shifts in the orientation of the paper to the 
child are recorded in the case of tin's subject. As previously 
described, some children avoid the difficulty of inadequate motor 
control by shifting the paper instead of the pencil or by walking 
around the table themselves instead of moving either paper or pencil. 

G. Developmental Levels in the Differentiation of the 

Basal Form 

Arguments in justification of the assumption that a basal form 
exists in all drawings of the series, and criteria for determining its 
presence have been given. The various modes of differentiating this 
basal form into parts, found within the experimental series, repre¬ 
sent at least four developmental stages. That this is true may lie 
shown by comparison of our findings with those of longitudinal 
studies in which the drawings of individual children have been 
traced over a period of years. 

In Rouma’s well known classification (23, pp. 22-57) seven 
stages of development are distinguished in the drawings of young 
children prior to that period in which there is complete representa¬ 
tion of the human figure as seen full face. In tracing this sequence 
Rouma docs not correlate the various stages with either chronological 
or mental age. He does giyc within wide limits the age at which 
his group of normal subjects attain certain of the developmental 
stages and in some instances lie compares the age at which his re¬ 
tarded subjects reach a given stage with that at which normal chil¬ 
dren attain it. He notes that the work of children without pre¬ 
vious drawing experience may at first resemble that of much 3 ’ounger 
subjects, but progress takes place rapidly through successive stages 
in a few sittings. All his subjects, were over three years of age when 
first presented with paper and pencil, and some were much older. 
He finds an overlapping of developmental stages within the draw¬ 
ings of an individual child as well as within a group of normal 
children of the same chronological age. There arc periods of re¬ 
gression when discarded schema reappear, and periods of transition 
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when characteristics of an earlier stage are found side by side with 
those of a later one. While the rate of development varies, the se¬ 
quence is markedly similar for all children. 

The seven stages, described by Rouma, through which the child 
has passed normally by five years of age, may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

1. Preliminary Period of Indicative Drawing. 

In the earliest drawings visual representation is entirely lack¬ 
ing, There is no effort to imitate a mode), no recognition that 
the drawing can resemble concrete objects. The marks indi¬ 
cate rather than represent the object. The first stage is one 
of practice in adapting the hand to the instrument. Drawing 
is a motor game, pleasurable because it satisfies the need for 
movement. In the second stage the child names his scribbllngs 
aftcT their completion. A chance line becomes “the momen¬ 
tary support of a mental image” (23, p. 25) and may be re¬ 
named to accord with any new suggestion. In the third stage 
the subject of the drawing is announced in advance, The 
motions mndc by an adult in drawing may be imitated, but there 
is still no recognition of the representative function of the lines. 

In the fourth stage the child recognizes a true resemblance 
between some chance sequence of lines 3n hia acrihblinga and 
n concrete object anti, by accentuating certain lines and adding 
others, attempts to improve the rescmblnncc. This utilization 
and development of a chance relationship of line was noted 
within the first week or at most within the first month of draw¬ 
ing expriencc in the case of normal children three and four 
years nf age. 

2. Partial Representation of the Human Figure. 

True representative drawing occurs when the child attempts 
from the beginning to make his graphic forms resemble the 
visual appearance of the object. The first attempts are scarce¬ 
ly more than scribblings, but the general form and the general 
direction of the figure are vaguely suggested. The “tadpole” 
stage is representative in general form and often in direction 
hut remains indicative as to detail. It is characterized by 
a circle to which an indefinite number of lines are attached 
which represent the legs. Feet, arms, and facial features 
may or may not be present. The transitional stage between 
the “indpole” drawing and complete representation of the 
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human figure ns seen full face is marked by a dearer delineation 
of the limbs and facial features and by a partial representation 
of the trunk. The disappearance of the indicative tendency 
is usually coincident with the adoption of some moons of repre¬ 
senting the trunk as a pari distinct from both head and legs. 

This transition from indicative to representative drawing is 
normally complete prior lo five years of age, though the indica¬ 
tive tendency may reappear at a later age when the figure is 
first drawn ill profile. 

The above classification of the various stages within the pre¬ 
liminary period of indicative drawing is applicable to spontaneous 
drawings only, to a situation in which the child is allowed to draw 
whatever occurs to him at the moment and to change his theme at 
will. The time at which naming occurs and the effect of verbal 
differentiation upon completion of the drawing serves as a clue to 
the development of the child’s understanding of the representative 
function of drawing. In our study the object to be represented is 
specified in advance, and if during the course of the drawing the 
child's comments show a change of theme the examiner repeats the 
instructions in an effort to hold him tu the assigned task. These 
conditions make it impossible to distinguish between the second and 
third stages. Stage four, though it may he suggested, cannot be 
clearly diffet ciitiatcd. The tendency to shift the theme in accordance 
witli the visual appearance of some chance sequence of lines is shown 
in a number of instances, more often in drawings clearly representa¬ 
tive in nature than in those of the preliminary period, but the original 
instructions and the repetition of these instructions by the examiner 
tend to inhibit the development of this tendency. 

The drawings of the present study have been grouped, in so far 
as these limiting conditions permit, in accordance with Rouma’s 
scheme. On each of the examination days there are drawings which 
fall within the indicative period, others of the "tadpole” stage. In 
a few the trunk is partially differentiated from head and legs, but in 
none of these is the drawing as a whole ns well developed as in those 
cited by Rouma in illustration of the period of transition between 
"tadpole” drawings and those in which there is a complete represen¬ 
tation of the human figure. 

The sequence of development traced by Rouma is in large measure 
a sequence in the degree of differentiation of lie,id, legs, and trunk. 
In the most primitive attempts at representation of the human figure, 
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in which the general form and the general direction are indicated, 
the head-end is differentiated from the foot-end either by a slight 
variation in form or by the orientation of the various scribbled 
parts within the whole. In the “tadpole’' stage there is a variation 
in form between the round head and the sticks for legs. The transi¬ 
tional period is characterized by a clear distinction between head 
and legs and a partial differentiation of the trunk. 

When we analyze the drawings of the present study in relation to 
the child’s comments during the drawing process and his naming 
of the parts upon request we find that among drawings of all three 
developmental stages, indicative, early representative, and “tadpole”, 
there are instances of a verbaL differentiation of a graphically un¬ 
differentiated form and that this verbal differentiation in most cases 
designates head, lower limbs, or trunk. In a drawing of the indica¬ 
tive period a later stage may be foreshadowed, by naming a segment 
of a single form “the legs” and another segment 78 “the eyes.” In 
a drawing in which there is a vague assembly of facial features 
within a single encircling form the “tadpole” stage may be antici¬ 
pated by designating the lower portion 70 of the encircling form “his 
feet.” The transitional period is foreshadowed in a “tadpole” draw¬ 
ing when the upper portion of the leg lines is called "his clothes” 
and the lower 00 portion “feet.” 

The sequence of development in the graphic and verbal differ¬ 
entiation of the head, lower limbs, and trunk, revealed within the 
experimental scries, is described below. The four main divisions 
follow the sequence outlined by Rouma. The indicative stage is 
comparable to his preliminary period. The early representative stage 
and the “tadpole” stage follow his description. What we have 
termed the early transitional stage is a precursor of his period of 
transition between “tadpole” drawings and complete representation 
of the human figure as seen full face. 

Within the period of indicative drawing a further division has 
been made according to the rough classification of motor control 
used by Goodenough. In her scale drawings which consist of “aim¬ 
less uncontrolled scribbling” indicate a mental age of not over 36 
months, those in which “the lines are somewhat controlled and 

7a See S3-3, Figure 20. 

10 See S16-4, Figure 4. 

“See S2-2, Figure 27, 
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appear to have been guided by the child to same extent” a mental 
age of 39 months (10, p. 90). We find a verbal differentiation of 
parts in both the "uncontrolled” and the "controlled’' drawings, in 
the man which is a jumbled mass of lines and the man which is 
drawn as a single circle. 

The order of the subdivisions, which we sugggest within the four 
main groupings, does not imply a developmental sequence in every 
instance, There is no evidence to indicate, for example, that the 
differentiation of the head from the basal represents an advance 
over the differentiation of the facial features, or that the graphic 
recording of the trunk as a separate form within the basal ig a step 
in advance of the representation of the bend as a distinct form. The 
subdivisions show varying inodes of graphic differentiation within 
the developmental stages, but the data arc inadequate to suggest 
in all cases the sequence within these stages. 

T, INDICATIVE STAGE 

The drawing bears no resemblance lo a man. 

A. Uncontrolled Links 

Tlic in an Is a single line or a dot or an uncontrolled scribble. 

1. Neither graphic nor verbal differentiation of parts of the body.* 1 

2. Verbal differentiation of parts of the body within a graphically un¬ 
differentiated whole. 62 

Either during the drawing process or after its completion the child 
designates a part of the scribble as “head” or "legs.’' 

B. Controlled Lines 

The drawing shows some degree of motor control. The "man” is drawn 
as a single circle, oval, square, or polygon, or as a grouping of several 
isolated controlled forms, or as a single line or dot within a configuration 
of controlled forms which the child may name “bouse," “automobile, 1 ' 
“toys." 

1. Neither graphic nor verbal differentiation of parts of the hotly. 66 

2. Verbal differentiation of parts of (he body within a graphically un¬ 
differentiated basal forni. si 

Either a segment of the circumference or a part of the area within the 
single circle or polygon is named “legs," “eyes," "henil," “hair," 

"See SI0-2, Figure 19. 

K Sec S6-4-, Figure 19. 

K Sce S6-2, Figure 20. 

“See S3-3, Figure 20. 
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3. Both graphic and verbal differentiation of parts of the body but no 
evidence of an understanding of the representative function of drawing. 35 

Several controlled forms are scattered about the page. To each the child 
may assign the name of some part of the body, or one may be called “the 
man" and the others designated by the names of the various parts. The 
forms may be joined by overlapping or may be completely separate. In 
neither case is there a top-bottom relationship in the configuration of the 
various parts. Doth form and direction are still in the indicative stage. 

II. EARLY REPRESENTATIVE STAGE 

Either through the orientation of parts within the whole or the shape 
of the parts the drawing bears a vague resemblance to the human figure. 

A. Representation of General Direction: the Head-end Differentiated 
I'ROM THE POOT-IIND 80 

Both graphic and verbal differentiation of parts is present. A top- 
bottom relationship is represented in the orientation of paris within the 
whole, but the shape of the parts is still in the indicative stage. All parts 
may be scribbled oi the same form may be repeated to indicate each part, 
as a configuration of several circles or of several straight lines. All parts 
need not he correctly oriented if the general direction of the figure is evident. 

B. Partial Representation of Form 

Two or more parts of the body are shown by a variation in the shape 
of the parts as well as by spacial orientation. Graphic differentiation of 
the lower limbs from the basal form is lacking or is but partially indicated. 

1 , A single encircling form encloses one or more facial features. 

(n) There is neither graphic nor verbal differentiation of the basal 
into head, trunk, or lower timbs.^t 

(b) The head, trunk, or lower limbs are verbally differentiated by so 
naming the basal. 

The encircling basal form may be called “head," or “facc,” ss or part 
of it may be termed 80 “body” or "belly” 00 or the perpendicular sides may 
be named “feet,” 01 or the upper unnamed portion of an ova! may contain 
the eyes while the central part is termed “body” and the bottom is called 
“legs,” 02 


“See S9-2, Figure 14. 
“See SlO-6, Figure 21. 
m Sec S3-2, Figure 21. 
“Sec SI+-1, Figure 3. 
6 “Sce S3-S, Figure 22- 
M Sec S3-4, Figure 22. 
“'See S16-4, Figure 4. 
^See S3-6, Figure 23. 
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(r) There is partial graphic differentiation of the trunk, indicated 
by a dot termed "belly button" drawn within the encircling basalt 

2. The hcrid is diffcrfitlitiled graphically from the basal form, 

It may be a scribble 0 '! or a controlled form above Ihe basal 06 or it may 
be placed inside the basal. 0 ' 1 The latter may be called "the man" or it 
may be divided into pitrls by verbal differentiation of .segments of its 
circumference. 

(a) There is neither graphic nor verbal tlijfcrestfiation of the lower 
limbs .° 7 

(A) The lower limbs are verbally differentiated by naming a part of 
the l)(isniP s 

3. The lower limbs are partially differentiated from the basal; the head 
is indicated. 

The lower limbs are formed l»y elongating tlie vertical lines composing 
the sides of the basal, which is not elo3cd at the bottom. The head is 
indicated by placement of the facial features in the upper end of the figure 
but there is no dividing line between head and basal or between bosal and 
lower limbs. 

(ft) There ir neither graphic nor verbal differentiation of the trunks' 0 

(b) There is partial graphic differentiation of the trunk, indicated 
by a separate circle below the facial features- 1 ®** 

III, TADPOLE STAGE 

Two or more parts of tlio body are shown by a variation in the shape 
of the parts ns well ns by spnciql orientation. The lower limbs are clearly 
differentiated from the basal form. 

A. There is Neither Graphic Nor Verbal Differentiation of Head 

or Trunk 

Tlic basal is called "the man lfI °i or "the line that can go up to the 
feet" 102 or "the big round thing what lie has with.” 103 There may be an 
overlapping of developmental stages in a single drawing evidenced by 
calling part of the basal "the feet" even when ll fect" nrc also drawn .is 
distinct parts clearly differentiated from the basal. 104 

M Se e $8-6, Figure 23. 

°'Sce $12*9, Figure 9. 

DE Se e Si 1-2, Figure 24, 

M Se c S7-1, Figure 2, 

M See SI 1-2, Figure 24, and S7-I, Figure 2 . 

,,,8 Sce S9-9, Figure 24, arid SI2-9, Figure 9. 

“See SH-2, Figure 25, and SS-4-, Figure 11 . 

100 Soe 14-6, Figure 25. 

,al Sce S8-1, Figure 7. 

,ce See S8-4, Figure 11. 

l03 See Sf5-3, Figure 26. 

,M Sce $3-1, Figure 26 . 
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B. There is Verbal Differentiation of Head or Trunk dy So Naming 

the Basal 103 

C, There is Verdal Differentiation of the Trunk dy So Naming a Part 

of the Lower Limds 100 

The upper portion of the leg lines is termed "his clothes” and the lower 
portion "legs” or ‘‘feet, 1 ’ 

IV. EARLY TRANSITIONAL STAGE 

Three or more parts of the body are shown by o variation in the shape 
of the parts as well as by spacial orientation. The lower limbs are clearly 
differentiated from the basal and there is partial differentiation of head 
and trunk. 

A. A Partial Differentiation is Made Between Head and Trunk dy 
Drawinc the Head as a Separate Form Within the Basal or Ex¬ 
tending in Part Beyond Its Borders 

The head may be drawn as a discrete circle 107 or as the central portion 
of a continuous spiral. 108 In the latter case placement of eyo at the 
center gives the effect of facial features within the head and head within 
an encircling body. A central empty space may serve the role of basal 
or trunk, unbounded except by tbe limiting lines of the head and limbs 
which are grouped about it in correct orientation one to another. 100 

B. A Partial Differentiation is Made Between Head and Trunk dy 

Drawing tiie Trunk as a Separate Form Within the Basal 

A circle called "body” 110 or "stomach” 111 may be placed within the 
basal below the facial features. There may be a double partial indication 
of the trunk in the same drawing: it may be suggested by a row of buttons 
within the basal and by a separate unnamed circle placed in series between 
the head and one side of the basal. 1 ^ 

C. Head and Trunk are Partially Differentiated dy Placing the Facial 

Features in the UrrnR Portion of an Eloncatcd Basal Form 113 

The distribution of these four developmental stages and of the 


10[> Sec S2-3, Figure 27. 

,M See S2-2, Figure 27. 
ln7 See S 1 1-6, Figure 28. 

,03 See S7-3, Figure 28. 

100 See S14-9, Figure 29, 
l|D See S14-4, Figure 29. 

^See S8-7, Figure 7. 
u0 See S13-9, Figure 13. 

U3 See S5-1, Figure 10, and S5-3, Figure 11. 
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subdivisions within them are given in Tabic 19 for all drawings of 
the series exclusive of Situation 8. Findings in the “Man on Dicta¬ 
tion" will be given below. The distribution appears to be but little 
affected if at all by the verbal instructions or special conditions oper¬ 
ating in the several situations (Tabic 20). The frequencies for the 
“Little Man 1 ' and the 'Tig Mail” approximate those for the “Man” 
and the distribution on the second day is highly similar to that on 
the first. With two exceptions the frequencies for Situations 7 and 
9 fall within the range of the first six situations. There is a slight 
increase in the percentage of indicative drawings in Situation 7 and 
in those of the transitional stage in Situation 9, but in view of the 
variability within the first six situations the differences arc too small 
to be attributed to the special conditions imposed. 

Analysis Qf tile child’s explanation of each graphic form has re¬ 
vealed more clearly than can the graphic record alone the steps in 
the gradual differentiation of the basal form into parts. 

In drawings of the indicative period the basal is all inclusive; in 
it the child ices the entire man. He may designate it as "the man,” 
or lie may call it by the name of one of the parts which he secs 
within it, or he may specifically designate several of its segments by 
the names of several of the parts which it includes. When tile basal 
is broken into two graphically differentiated parts the segment 
given a separate graphic form may represent a single part of the body 
nr several parts. It may represent legs and trunk, or legs alone. 
The basal is still present and contains within itself all parts not 
represented in the newly differentiated segment. The child may 
still call the basal “the man/’ or may verbally differentiate segments 
of its circumference by the names of the included parts, or, when 
asked to name it, may show confusion by calling it “his line” or 
“the line that goes up to the feet.” This confusion is understandable 
if the basal is seen as a whole which includes all parts not yet given 
a clear graphic differentiation. 

In several “tadpole” drawings one finds an apparent desire for 
closure of the newly differentiated lower limbs. In SI6-9 the man 
consists of two vertical legs attached to a circle enclosing the facial 
features. 111 After the sheet has been removed by the examiner the 
subject asks for its return. With the comment, “like a bridge,” he 


114 


‘See S16-9. Figure 30. 
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draws a horizontal line joining the legs at their lower extremities. 
In previous drawings by this subject in which there is no graphic 
differentiation of the lower limbs, the vertical sides of the basal arc 
verbally differentiated as "legs” or "feet.” 110 Subject 2 in three 
drawings joins the legs at the foot-end by a horizontal 110 line; in 
three additional drawings lie extends the legs to the lower edge of 
tile sheet, using the border of the paper as a substitute means of 
closure. Similarly, in a drawing of the early representative stage 117 
the subject comments, "Now I’m going to close his legs,” as she 
differentiates the basal from the scribbled head above. This final 
connecting line may be considered a remnant of an earlier stage, a 
survival of the all-encircling basal form. 

As graphic differentiation increases, the configuration of parts 
gradually assumes the role of the basal ns a symbol for the whole. 
When the third period of development described by Rouma has 
been attained, that in which there is complete representation of the 
human figure as seen in full face, the basal is no longer represented 
as a separate graphic entity. The gross divisions of the body—head, 
trunk, lower limbs, upper limbs, facial and head features—arc all 
graphically differentiated one front another. The whole is represented 
through the synthesis and orientation of its several parts. This whole 
has superseded the basal. There is no longer a part of the drawing 
which is called "the man,” a part which carries the concept of the 
whole and within which several parts are seen and intended by the 
child though graphically undifferentiated. 

The trunk may to some extent retain the all-inclusive quality of 
the basal. A child of five and one-half years, to whom the various 
drawing situations were presented, called the trunk "his whole self" 
or "the rest nf him." As Luquet (17, p. 692) has pointed out, the 
verbal symbols for this part of the body are vague even in adult 
speech. "Trunk” is an uncommon word and the term body lacks 
specificity. It is variously used to designate the whole man, or the 
whole minus the legs, qr the whole minus the head, or the trunk 
alone. Even in adult thought the symbol for a part is not always 
clearly differentiated from the symbol for the whole. 


llS See Si 6-+, Figure 4. 
’“See S2-2, Figure 27. 
’”Sec Si2-9, Figure 9. 
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The difficulty experienced by our subjects in graphically differentiat¬ 
ing whole into parts and recreating a whole through the synthesis 
of these parts is shown most clearly in the “Man on Dictation.” The 
examiner's instructions require the drawing of one part at a time. 
They encourage differentiation and discourage the representation of 
the concept of wholeness as a separate graphic entity. We find, 
however, that the basal persists. Either the head, or the lower limbs, 
or even the hair may assume its role as the drawing progresses. 
Since the parts are named by the examiner rather than by the child 
there is no part which is called “the man," no part which lacks a 
verbal designation, no graphic form which is verbally differentiated 
into parts. These verbal indices of the basal are lacking, but analysis 
of the drawing itself and of the child's pointing yields numerous and 
varied clues to its presence. 

A. The Hf.ad Assumes the Role of the Basal 

1. All parts are enclosed within its borders. The Urge circle drawn 
in response to the request to “mnke his head” encloses all subsequent 
parts, indicated by many isolated circles and lines, in jumbled orientn- 
tion 

2. All parts except the tipper limits arc cither identified with the head or 
placed within it, Segments of the head are pointed out when stomach, 
legs, and hair are called for. Facial features, cars, and feet are drawn 
within it in jumbled orientation; arms and hands extend in part beyond 
its circumference. 110 

3. All parts except the upper and lower limits are placed within it. The 
parts are well oriented one to another, indicated by dots and dashes and 
scribbled lines. The limbs extend in part beyond its borders, 120 

+. The trunk is identified with the head, When the stomach is colled 
for Subject 7 points to the head, Subject 9 scribbles over it, Subjects 5 and 
1 i look confused and refuse to continue, Subject 2 interprets the instructions 
as a request to start again. He draws a second circle to the left of the 
head and when legs are called for attaches two legs to each of the circles, 
thus producing two separate "tadpole" figures. 121 

5. The trunk is drawn as a separate form placed inside the head.W* 

B. The Legs Assume the Role of the Basal 

The legs arc drawn as vertical lines extending downward from the 

ll8 See S6-8, Figure 30. 

11B Sec S16-S, Figure 31. 

^See S3-8, Figure 31. 

m See S2-8, Figure 32. 

^See S8-8, Figure 32. 
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head 123 or stomach 12-1 and arc then extended in a circular form enclosing 
all previously drawn parts. In the ease of Subject 13 the circle is com¬ 
pleted and closed; in the case of Subject 1 it is terminated as a Bemi-circle 
interrupted perhaps by the examiner's request to draw the feet, It Is 
noteworthy that in both cases the trunk has been drawn aa a separate 
form outside and below the head- The circular legs serve to assimilate 
these parts into a whole. 

C. The Hmr is Extkmrrd to Encmci.e Ai.i. Previously Drawn Parts 

The desire for closure, for expressing the idea that all parts of the 
man constitute it whole, is shown by Subject 8 when, after completion of' u 
the drawing, site adds "curly hair” as a circle which frames the entire 
man. 

The failure to distinguish the parts which compose the upper and 
lower limbs observed both in the man completions and in pointing 
out parts of the child’s own body, as well as in the drawing series, 
is repeated in the "Man on Dictation." Several subjects anticipate 
the request for feet, drawing both the vertical leg and the horizontal 
foot when legs arc called for. 120 Others identify legs and feet, point¬ 
ing, when the feet arc requested, to the undifferentiated vertical lines 
previously drawn to represent legs. 127 Similarly three children 
anticipate the request for hands, drawing both arms and hands when 
arms are called for, 128 ami two identify these parts, pointing to the 
previously drawn arms when hands arc requested, 127 It is uncertain 
whether luck of graphic differentiation is due to a failure to under¬ 
stand the instructions because of confusion in the verbal symbols or 
whether both verbal and graphic symbols lack specificity because the 
distinction between whole and part is not clearly made in the child’s 
concept o( a man. 

The variability within the drawings of an individual revealed in 
all phases of our analysis is equally striking when the drawings are 
grouped according to their general representative value within the 
developmental Stages described by Houma and further classified in 
accordance with the verbal differentiation of parts revealed by study 

““Sec Sl-8, Figure 33. 

“ l Sce Sli-8, Figure 33, 

^Sce SS-B, Figure 32. 

““See SUV-8, Figure 15. 

J2T Sce S2-8, Figure 32. 

““See S8-8, Figure 32. 
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TABLE 21 


The Number of Developmental Stages and of Subdivisions Within These 
Stages Found Within the Drawings of an Individual 


Subjects ‘ 

Number of stages 

Sits. 1 to 6 Entire series 

Number of subdivisions 
Sits. 1 to 6 Entire series 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

3 

5 

6 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

9 

2 

2 

3 

4 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

11 

3 • 

3 

4 

4 

12 

1 

2 

2 

3 

13 

2 

3 

3 

5 

14 

2 

3 

4 

6 

15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

16 

2 

1 

5 

7 

Average 

2.1 

2.6 

3.3 

4,3 


of the child's comments during the drawing process (Table 21), 
Within Situations 1 to 6 the average number of stages shown in 
the work of a single child is 2.1. All four stages are represented in 
the drawings of Subject 5 and 69 per cent of the subjects furnish 
examples of more than one stage, Within the entire series the average 
number is 2.6 and 88 per cent of the group alternate between two 
or more stages. The largest number of subdivisions shown is seven ; 
the average is 4.3. Sixty-nine per cent of the subjects give examples 
of four or more subdivisions in the course of the series. 

In evaluating the amount of variability within the subdivisions of 
a given stage it should be remembered that the verbal record is 
not complete. In the early drawings of the series the subject was 
urged to name each part, but if he showed irritation the question 
was not repeated. Furthermore when the same schema was used 
throughout the series, as in the case of Subject 4, naming was not 
invariably requested in the later drawings. There were frequent 
indications of annoyance on the part of the child at the seemingly 
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foolish questions of the examiner, either when lie was unable to 
differentiate verbally the part lie had drawn or when lie had pre¬ 
viously done so. Completeness of the verbal record Was sacrificed to 
maintain the subject’s cooperation for later situations. For this reason 
the variability between subdivisions within a Riven stage may in some 
cases be spuriously high. In the case of Subject 4, for example, all 
drawings of the series might fall within the second division of the 
"tadpole” stage, had a verbal response been forced. 

On the other hand the variability shown may in some cases be 
less than would have been found had there been a more uni form 
and move detailed questioning of the child concerning segments of 
the basal. Prior to analysis of the data the importance of the verbal 
differentiation of a graphically undifferentiated form was not recog¬ 
nized. There was lack of uniformity in the segment of a given part 
which the examiner touched when, after completion of tile drawing, 
the child was asked, "What is that?" Only in those cases in 
which the observer recorded the specific segment which the child 
or the examiner pointed out can this segmental verbal differentiation 
be analyzed. 

Tile fluctuation from one developmental stage lo another and 
from one subdivision to another, the alternation between attention to 
the whole and attention to detail, is not surprising in view of the 
findings in the biographical studies. The same variability found by 
Eng(5)witlu'n the spontaneous drawings of her niece over a period of 
days, weeks, or months is revealed within the short period of the two 
experimental sittings and is perhaps intensified by the conditions of 
the series. The recurrent return to scribblings, non-representative in 
bnih orientation and form, after a higher stage of development lias 
been attained, may be an expression of the same "intentional prac¬ 
tice" noted by Eng, an expression of the tendency to experiment in 
new modes of graphic representation. 

In tracing the developmental sequence in the differentiation of parts 
within the whole in this nascent period of representative drawing, 
one is struck by a resemblance between drawing development and 
certain facts of biological development. Such analogies, if not pressed 
too far, may be of value as a reminder of the intricate and little 
known relationships between the growth of structure and the func¬ 
tioning of that structure in child behavior. 

The early students of children’s drawings call attention to a 
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structural analogy by applying the names "cell stage" or "tadpole 
drawing 1 ' to the primitive circle with an indefinite number of ap¬ 
pendages. Luquct likens the division of whole into parts to the dif¬ 
ferentiation of tissues in a living organism: the drawing is "a whole 
which expands, as it were, develops successively the elementary details 
which until that time were contained within it only potentially; the 
process consists of an internal division, an evolution in the Spen¬ 
cerian sense (progression from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous) 
analogous to the differentiation of tissues in the development of an 
embryo" (16, p. 111). The recent work of Coghill (4) showing 
certain relationships between the growth of structure and the func¬ 
tioning of that structure in primitive organisms suggests further an¬ 
alogies between biological development and drawing development. 

Coghill has described the two longitudinal metabolic gradients 
which operate in the embryo of Amblystovia prior to the development 
of the nervous system (4, pp. 42-44). In the ectoderm the metabolic 
rate is highest in the forebrain, lower in the caudal region, and 
still lower in the mid trunk area. The mesodermal gradient falls 
rapidly from the tail-end headward. Head and tail are thus points 
of highest activity. Roma has shown that in the developmental se¬ 
quence in children's drawings representation of general direction 
precedes that of form (23, pp. 31-32). The head-end is differentiated 
from the foot-end by a scribbled blocking out of the vertical limits 
of the figure. In the earliest "tadpole" drawings, the head-end is 
differentiated from the lower limbs by a variation in form. The 
trunk is the last of the major divisions of the body to be given com¬ 
plete graphic differentiation. Shall we think of the trunk as the 
point of "low metabolic activity" in the child's concept of a man? 

Coghill (4) has demonstrated ill the developing Amblystoma that 
partial patterns are individuated out of a primary total pattern. 
This is true both in the development of the early behavior patterns 
and in the development of the mechanism, both preneural and neural, 
which determines these early behavior forms. Our evidence sug¬ 
gests that in the child's drawing of a man the various parts of the 
body arc gradually differentiated from out an encircling basal form, 
and that prior to graphic differentiation the several parts arc "seen 
and intended” by the child within tile encircling whole. Coghill has 
painted out "that the individuation of a partial pattern or local reflex 
within tlic total pattern is anticipated in the central nervous system 
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by the growth of a nervous organization with specific reference to 
that partial pattern long before the latter makes its appearance in 
behavior” (4, p. 91). This neural overgrowth found in both motor 
and association systems he terms a "forward reference.’' In the 
drawings of our experimental series tile verbal differentiation of parts 
within a graphically undifferentiated form gives the clue to an un¬ 
derlying visual differentiation which is in fact a "forward reference, 1 ' 
a preparation for the graphic differentiation of these parts in draw¬ 
ings of a later developmental stage. 

These analogies between the development of primitive neural and 
behavior patterns and the development of graphic differentiation of 
parts in a child’s drawing of a man suggest that the latter is con¬ 
ditioned by underlying principles of developmental mechanics. 



IV. Summary 


Analysis of the four-year-old child’s drawings of a man in a series 
of nine prescribed situations yields results which may be summarized 
under two headings: (a) Certain general characteristics of draw¬ 
ing behavior, in this period of transition between scribble and rec¬ 
ognizable graphic representation, which persist throughout the series, 
and ( b ) the influence upon both the graphic patterns and the asso¬ 
ciated postural behavior of the child of the specific instructions and 
varying conditions imposed in the several situations. 

A. General Characteristics of Drawing Behavior Present 
Throughout the Experimental Series 

1. The Dominance of the Representation of the Whole over that 
of the Parts, 

a. The difficulties encountered in determining what part of 
the body the child has attempted to represent by a given graphic 
form suggest that many of these forms are intended to represent 
more than one part. 

(1) . That visual appearance alone is an inadequate indicator of 
the child’s intention is shown by the disagreement between judges 
when tile drawings are scored by the Goodenough scale for the 
measurement of intelligence by drawing. 

(2) . That the child's naming of the graphic forms cannot be 
taken as the sole criterion for determining the parts represented is 
evident from the following facts: 

(a). The verbal symbols for certain parts of the body are 
not clearly differentiated when the child points out parts of his 
own body on request. 

(h). Naming of the graphic forms is often inconsistent with 
both visual appearance and previous naming, 

(c) . The child may be hesitant and confused when lie at¬ 
tempts to find a name for a form which be has drawn. 

(d) . A graphically undifferentiated form may be verbally 
divided into parts by assigning the names of various parts of the 
body to segments of its circumference. 

b, These difficulties lead to the hypothesis that in all drawings, 
prior to that stage of development in which the major divisions of 
the body are given separate graphic representation, some one of the 
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graphic forms carries the concept of the whole and is intended to 
represent the residue of parts not graphically differentiated one from 
another. 

c. This hypothesis of basal form is supported by two lines of 
evidence: 

(1) . Verbal differentiation within a graphically undifferentiated 
form is found to anticipate subsequent graphic differentiation. When 
tlic drawings arc grouped within the developmental stages cl escribed 
by Rouma, and further classified according to the mode of repre¬ 
senting the head, lower limbs, and trunk within these stages, it 
is found that in drawings of each stage the child’s naming reveals a 
verbal differentiation of parts within a single graphic form which 
foreshadows the graphic differentiation of a subsequent stage, This 
“forward reference” reveals, more clearly than can the graphic 
record alone, the gradual differentiation of parts from out a primi¬ 
tive all-inclusive basal form ami the transfer of the concept of 
wholeness from this primitive basal to the configuration of differen¬ 
tiated parts. 

(2) . Remnants of the basal arc found to persist in drawings in 
which the parts are given separate graphic representation. 

(n). A segment of the basal may be designated by the name of 
a part of the body in the same drawing in which the part in 
question has been represented by a separate graphic form. 

{!>). The drawing may be terminated by a connecting line 
which unites the previously differentiated parts or by an en¬ 
circling frame which resembles the primitive all-inclusive basal 
form. 

(c). In tile “Man on Dictation," in which maximum differ¬ 
entiation is secured by dictating one by one the parts to be drawn, 
the concept of wholeness may be given graphic expression, either 
by enclosing all previously drawn parts within an encircling form, 
or by placing all subsequent parts within the form originally drawn 
to represent tile head. 

2. V friability of Performance within the Drawings of an Judi - 
vidual. 

a. Within the nine drawings secured from each child Lhcre is 
variability of performance in the following aspects of behavior, which 
are shown by group averages to be influenced but little if at all by 
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the specific conditions imposed in any one of the several drawing 
situations, exclusive of the "Man on Dictation/' 

(1) . The differentiation of parts from out the basal form. 

(a). The number of parts of the body given separate graphic 

representation, 

(£). The parts chosen to represent a man. 

(r). The temporal order in which the parts are drawn. 

(2) . The synthesis of parts within the total configuration. 

(a) . The attachment of the parts. 

(b) . The mutual orientation of the parts. 

(3) , The orientation of the total figure in relation to the child. 

(a) . During the drawing process. 

( b ) . Upon completion of the drawing. 

(4) . The mental age equivalent of the drawings. 

(5) . The stage of development which the graphic pattern ex¬ 
emplifies within the genetic sequence. 

b. Since variability is often great between drawings which ate 
approximately equal in general representative value and in com¬ 
pleteness of performance, fluctuation of interest in the assigned task, 
cannot be the sole causative factor in this lack of consistency within 
the drawings of an individual. 

r, Much of the variability found may be interpreted as recur¬ 
rent intentional practice and experimentation, comparable to that 
reported by Eng in the biographical study of her niccc. The alter¬ 
nation between attention to the whole and attention to detail, the 
recurrent scribbling which precedes an advance in representative 
drawing, found by Eng over a period of days and weeks, are present 
within the course of the experimental series. The varying manip¬ 
ulation of both pencil and paper, and especially the postural be¬ 
havior and running verbal comment during the drawing process, 
lend support to this interpretation. 

d. To what extent this variability is a function of the series as a 
whole, although independent of the specific situation, and to what 
extent it is characteristic of the period of nascent graphic representa¬ 
tion, is uncertain. The suggestion is made that a tendency toward 
experimentation, which is characteristic of the period, is intensified 
by the cumulative stimuli of the series of situations and that these 
combined factors result in a degree of variability which neither factor 
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alone would produce within the shurt time of the two experimental 
sittings. 

H, Influence of the Specific Instructions and Varying 
Conditions Imposed in the Several Situations 

1 , Adaptativn to the Verbal Suggestions Concerning the Size of 
the Total Figure and the Effect upon this Adaptation of a Change 
in the Site of the Paper. 

a. The examiner's instructions which suggest an increase or de¬ 
crease in the size of the total drawing result in an average variation 
in both height and breadth in the required direction which is never 
less than 18 per cent of the size of the standard man. 

h. The amount of adaptation to the verbal instructions, when 
these suggest a decrease in size, is not lessened by the counter sug¬ 
gestion toward nil increase in size offered by an increase in the size 
of the paper. 

c. The amount of variation in the required direction, when the 
instructions suggest an enlargement of the drawing, is increased five¬ 
fold by an increase in the size of the paper. Conditions arc inade¬ 
quate to show whether this increased variation is due solely to an in¬ 
creased adaptation to the examiner's instructions, made possible by 
the removal ol the restriction imposed by the small sheet, or is partly 
the result of the stimulus of the large paper irrespective of the in¬ 
structions. 

2, Modification of the Graphic Pattern by the Presence of a 
Visible Copy- 

a, Tile opportunity to copy the schematic picture of a man, which 
represents a stage of development but slightly in advance of that 
found in the spontaneous drawings of four-year-old children, lias 
little if any effect upon the graphic pattern. 

b. The following findings are suggestive of a general tendency, 
but the differences are too small to be attributed with any certainty 
to the conditions imposed: 

(l). There is a slight decrease in the representative value of 
the drawings as judged by the number which fall within the indicative 
period of Rouma’s classification. 
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(2), Tlieie is a slight increase in the number of new parts of the 
body represented, parts not previously drawn in the course of the 
series. 

c , These findings suggest an increase in the tendency to experi¬ 
ment in new modes of graphic representation. It is uncertain whether 
this increase results from the multiplicity of suggestions, potentially 
present in the pictured man, or is a chance fluctuation in a tendency 
present throughout the series. 

3. Adaptation to the Examiner’s Verbal Description of a "Funny 
Mari’ •with a "Little Bit of a Head and Great Big Long Legs 

a. An evaluation of the effect of the examiner’s description upon 
the relative proportion of parts in the child’s graphic pattern of a 
man is not possible, because of the incomplete and variable differentia¬ 
tion of parts from out the basal form. 

b. The direction of attention toward head and legs appears to 
have a slight facilitating effect upon the representation of the lower 
limbs as a part distinct from the basal, but no effect upon the differ¬ 
entiation of the head. The verbal record as well as the graphic 
reveals a greater interest in the legs than in tile head. This finding 
may be interpreted in terms of the degree of readiness for this 
differentiation in the child’s spontaneous drawings. In the course of 
the series separate graphic representation of the head is rare, whereas 
the legs are drawn more frequently than is any other part, 

4. Modification of the Graphic Pattern which Occurs when the 
Parts of the Body to be Draiou are Dictated One by One. 

a. In the “Man on Dictation" there is a marked increase in the 
representative value of the drawing as determined by each of the 
following criteria; 

(1) . The joint measure of the differentiation and synthesis of 
parts of the body, made with the help of the child’s comments. 

(2) . The average mental age equivalent of the drawings, when 
scored by the Good enough scale. 

b . Tile parts of the body chosen to represent the human figure, 
their mode of differentiation, and the errors made in the attach¬ 
ment and orientation of the c parts are the same as in other situations. 
The superiority of llic “Man on Dictation’’ is due not to a change 
in the method of representation, but to a more complete expression of 
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the ninny relationships which together make up the child's concept of 
n man. In spontaneous drawings nt tin's ngc the span of attention Is 
exhausted after a f raiment sir v recording of a few of these relation- 
ships. The direction of attention toward the pans within the whole, 
and the serial rcenfcircemcnt of attention (iy naming these parts, make 
it possible for the child to record in a single graphic pattern the 
multitude of relationships which without this help find expression 
only in a scries of dr ravings. 

Both the spontaneous variability which is independent of the spe¬ 
cific situation and the positive adaptation to certain of the visual and 
verbal suggestions offered, demonstrate the absence of a set formula 
in this period of transition between scribble and recognisable graphic 
representation. There is no conventionalized configuration of lines 
which is automatically repeated in successive drawings. The child 
is exploring the newly recognized potentialities of paper and pencil 
and is trying nut new modes of expressing the intricate relationships 
within his enlarging concept of a man. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Orientation of Present Problem 

Many attempts have been made to establish differentiae of 
criminality—differentiae which, it was often hoped, would prove 
etiologically significant or prognostically reliable. Although the re¬ 
sults of these investigations have in many cases been vitiated by gross 
methodological unsouudness, they leave no doubt that definite cor¬ 
relations exist between criminal behavior and certain sociological, 
economic, psychological, and psychiatric factors. The great variety 
of such factors, and the relatively poor correlations often obtained, 
are themselves a clear indication of the extreme complexity of the 
problem, and show conclusively, as we should perhaps expect on 
quite general grounds, that the development of criminal behavior 
is not at all a unitary phenomenon, but depends upon the collabora¬ 
tion of many factors whose actual importance in specific cases requires 
careful analysis. Indeed, where such analyses of individual cases 
have been carried out, it has often been found that many etiologically 
relevant factors were so specific to the individual and so inaccessible 
to superficial investigation as to suggest the essential and very serious 
limitations of statistical studies. Wc cannot in fact hope by such 
studies to answer the question "What makes a man a criminal?" 
Rather such statistical studies can serve at best to show that certain 
characteristics of the individual and his environment and of their 
interaction must be regarded as relevant to the criminal situation. 

The great complexity of the problem manifests itself strikingly 
in the variety of the lines of. investigation which have led to in¬ 
creased insight, and which have given some promise of a partial 
explanation. Some of these lines of investigation have been very 
specialized and abstract, ignoring all but a few aspects of the prob¬ 
lem. To this group belongs Lombroso’s historically important study 
of the gross anatomical characteristics of the individual criminal, in 
particular his earlier work with its insistence upon “anthropological 
types” and certain “atavistic cranial anomalies" as characteristic of 
the criminal 1 (50, pp. 207-331), (51, Introduction). To this group al¬ 
so belong the more recent and sometimes more promising attempts to 

‘In Ills later work it cannot be claimed that he ignored anything, giving 
serious consideration to everything from meteorological conditions to hair 
color as determinants of criminal behavior (51). 
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explain criminal behavior on the basis of the functioning of the 
endocrine glands. Such studies concern themselves both with the 
indirect operation of the glands in determining body build and tem¬ 
perament which might then he correlated with criminal behavior 
(as in applications of Kretschmer's “morphological types” to the 
classification of criminal populations), and with a more direct, but 
at present obscurely defined, influence on criminal conduct. The 
work of Kretschmer (43), Fende (61, pp. 33, 64 ft.), Michel (48, 
pp. 66, 67), Sell lap p and Smith (70), Morris (57), Lurie (52), 
Grim berg (32), ami the findings of Reynolds (63, p. 31) may he 
mentioned as such attempts. The results of these investigations are 
illuminating and suggestive, but in the present stage of endocrine 
research, they arc far from conclusive. Somewhat less abstract, but 
suffering from inadequacies of test methods and absence of controls, 
have been the innumerable studies, beginning with Goddard (30, 
pp. 6-10), (31, pp. 73, 74), explaining criminal conduct chiefly in 
terms of mental defect. Sutherland (77) smnmaiiy.es 350 of such 
studies, showing the wide variation in results, and emphasizing the 
finding that as test methods have improved and tests have been 
move widely applied to non-criminal groups, the tendency is for 
the reported proportion of individuals of low intelligence to vise 
in the general population and to decline in delinquent or criminal 
groups. An important approach to crime causation in terms of non- 
intellectual factors is furnished by the psychiatrists. At first their 
emphasis was on the high incidence of the “psychopathic personality” 
in groups of criminals, a condition of personality and character differ¬ 
ing not qualitatively, but quantitatively from the normal (10, p. 10). 
Yet the absence of norms ami the inclusion of tile tendency toward 
criminal behavior itself as a part of the definition of psychopathy 
reduced the meaning and value of the findings. The most recent 
psychiatric interest is In the individual criminal as the resultant of 
interaction between a particularly constituted personality and a par¬ 
ticular environment (26). Characterized by a highly technical 
methodology and corresponding technical concepts arc the many re¬ 
cent and illuminating studies from the psychoanalytic point of 
view (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 58, 8i, 86), and it secins probable that 
these have influenced, at least in part, the shift in psychiatric emphasis. 

For the most part these methods stand in marked contrast to the 
type of investigation commonly used in the practical problems arising 
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in connection with the proper disposition of criminal cases and with 
programs of probation and parole, and in the present study it has 
seemed desirable to try to develop methods which, while preserving; 
some of the breadth and simplicity of those used in practice, could 
nevertheless be used for a more objective discussion and correlation 
of criminological problems. In the investigations of the probation 
officer, for example, a far greater range of potentially relevant factors 
is taken into account, but necessarily without the use of specialized 
or elaborate technical methods, and subject to limitations of time 
and reproducibility which often leave doubtful the objectivity of 
the conclusions. Hence in the present investigation, an attempt has 
been made to find reliable and, wherever appropriate, quantitative 
estimates of certain of the characteristics which are accessible to 
superficial psychological investigation, and whose possible relevance 
is suggested, not alone by practice, buL also by the lcsults of detailed 
psychiatric and in particular of psychoanalytic investigations which 
have been made. 

The results of recent psychoanalytic studies suggest that the 
mechanisms underlying criminal behavior are to be understood in 
terms of emotional conflicts having their origins in most cases in 
disturbances of the so-called libidinal relationships within the family’. 
The cleavage within the ego which engenders aggression and delin¬ 
quency is caused by the imperfect solution of the relationship between 
the individual and the parents in early life, and may be fostered by 
an excess either of love or of severity, either of indulgence or of 
privation during this period. Although in neurotic criminals the 
content and character of the conflicts can in general be discovered 
only after protracted analysis, in individuals whose delinquency is 
symptomatic of aggressive personality drives, it is reasonable to expect 
that explicit conscious attitudes may be detected by the use of less 
penetrating psychological techniques. With this possibility in mind, 
we have made an effort in the present investigation to discover the 
individual’s expression of his attitude toward his parents and his up¬ 
bringing. From the point of view of psychoanalysis, we should, it is 
true, be prepared to find that in the individual whose primary drive to 
delinquency is neurotic, these deep lying factors would fail to come 
to any direct conscious expression and that they would be overlaid 
with distortions and equivocations. Nevertheless the results of our 
enquiry show that in certain cases, and perhaps in part as a consc- 
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qucncc of the development of a criminal career, definite evidences 
appear for some of those attitudes which the analytic findings lead 
us to expect. 

There is another set of considerations which luis motivated the » 
orientation of the present study, that of the social and economic 
factors. Foi* as Levy has emphasized (49, pp. 199, 200), where an 
individual’s environment is so grossly pathological that delinquency 
is Ids only recourse, personality and oilier factors are relatively 
vm important. It would he impossible even to list the studies of this 
type, investigating poor home conditions (II, p. 72; 17, p. 66), (27, 
pp. 113, 24i), overcrowding (17, p. 85; 35, pp. 291, 292; 59, p. 
485), broken homes (8; 17, pp. 578-582; 21; 35, p. 290; 36, pp. 
121-122; 72, pp. 271-284; 73, p. 713; 75, pp. 353 if.), delinquency 
areas (l l, pp, 150 ff.; 71), gangs (64, 83), and many other factors. 
The Glueck’s studies (27, 28, 29) arc the most thorough objective 
ones yet made from a sociological point of view, investigating 
nfter-caiecrs of inmates of penal institutions. In "Five Hundred 
Criminal Careers" and "Later Criminal Careers’’ they consider 63 
factors in relation to success or failure in adjustment during the 
first and second five-year follow-up periods.- Prognostic tables were 
constructed on the basis of their findings. 3 'Phis same method, though 
with less meticulous verification of the sociological data used, has 
been followed by Burgess (15, 16), Launc (45, 46), Tibbetts (84, 
85), Void (88) and many others, using large numbers of cases, some 
arbitrary but objective criterion of “success" or "failure” on parole 
or probation, and some statistical measure of association, -1 

In most of the sociological studies, successful family and community 
relationships and good work habits, ail viewed externally, appear ns 

“"Considerably 11 associated with behavior during llic post-Rcformalory 
periods Were the following; pre-Kcformiuory work habits, the seriousness 
and frequency of early criminality, economic responsibility preceding sen¬ 
tence, mental abnormality at time of sentence, frequency of olfenaes in the 
Refonnntory and during parole, family relationships, use of leisure time. 

The factor of aging or maturation emerges as the only one of statistical 
"significnncCi” however, in the reformative process when the careers are 
examined at the end of 10 years. No other of the 63 factors included in 
the research appealed to have any significant influence on reformation, 
though certain ones, such as mental abnormality, operated as impediments 
to reformation (23, eh. 9, 10), 

“These tables and the statistical methods underlying them have been criti¬ 
cized by El kind nod Taylor (23, pp. 548, 519). 

‘Often Yule's coefficient of contingency. 
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associated with successful later adjustment. The probation officer 
in his actual procedure depends essentially upon his evaluation of 
the integration of the criminal with society, as revealed by his record 
1 and his apparent attitude toward authority, the community, and 
work. But we find in the reported researches very little material 
on the criminal’s own attitudes, and must depend chiefly upon a few 
biographies and scattered references in individual case studies to 
tell ns how the criminal regards his own life. Of course, such in¬ 
vestigations are on less firm ground than those dealing with the 
more objective aspects, and there are serious difficulties of method 
which we shall later consider. But there is a growing belief that 
the criminal's own statements may be accepted, at least tentatively, 
as representing his attitudes. It has seemed promising, then, to 
investigate and analyze some of the alleged attitudes of the individual 
which might plausibly accompany certain of the social factors. Is 
there to be found in the individual with established criminal habits 
greater dissatisfaction with the community in which he lives, with his 
work, with the prevailing economic and political regime? Is there 
present a greater feeling of isolation from his fellows, a greater 
amount of resentment at society and of antagonism toward authority? 
Do his descriptions of parental relationships suggest greater reserve 
and the presence of antagonism more often than do those of a suitably 
chosen control group? Arc his expressions of affect toward wife 
or children markedly different? 

To recapitulate, the present study is an attempt chiefly to explore 
those conscious attitudes, more peripheral than the findings of psy¬ 
choanalysis, less peripheral than those of the sociologists, which 
might reasonably be expected to be present as counterparts of their 
findings. We have looked for evidence of disturbances in relation¬ 
ships to the parents and have attempted to examine those reactions 
toward tlie community and toward other individuals for which 
the term "sociotropic” might be suggested. 

B, Methodological Considerations 

In such an attempt, however, certain difficulties are inescapable: 

1. In the definition of "crime’ 1 there are many ambiguities. Even 
if we accept the arbitrary criteria afforded by legal classifications, 
die vagaries of our systems of apprehension of law violators Leave 
much doubt as to the purity of criminal groups, For the criminal 
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is, in the end, the individual who is caught and convicted, and this 
limitation needs always to he home in mind/’ 

2. Closely related to this is the difficulty of the selection of cases, 
in particular the problem of the so-called “control” group. It can 
lie convincingly argued that no rigorous control group can ever 
exist for any investigation of human behavior, Ihjl in the realm of 
criminal conduct the obstacles to the selection of even reasonably 
good controls arc especially great. In other studies the problem lias 
been met in various ways. In the ease of juvenile studies it is rela¬ 
tively simple to select erne group of hoys (or girls) in a State School 
for delinquents ami one of comparable age in another school, assum¬ 
ing that the influences introduced at the schools for delinquents 
resemble sufficiently those disciplinary procedures present in all 
schools to make them negligible factors. This method has been 
used by Hurt (17), Cady (IS), Casselberry (19), Covert (20), 
Cushing and Ruch (22), Gilliland ami Kherhart (25), Laslctt (44), 
Raubcriheimcr (65), Reinhardt and Harper (66), Thomas (82) 
and many other investigators. Another basis of selection is employed 
by thcGluccks 0 in both their juvenile and adult studies (27, 28, 29). 
Here it is the subsequent history of success or failure which locates 
the individual in one group <u the other, and this lias the merit of 
equating to some degree the reformatory or industrial school experi¬ 
ences af the two groups. This type of selection is also used by 
Burgess (15, 16), Void (88), Munacheu (56), Hart (33), and 
most of those sociologists whose work has been mentioned. Stevens 
(76, p. 280) uses college freshmen of comparable age as a control 
group for his study uf autobiographical data from 100 recidivists. 
Mealy and Bronner’s most recent study (37, pp, 23, 24) carried out 
over several years simultaneously in Boston, Detroit, and New 
Haven employs a most careful and ingenious selection of a control 
group, They deal with 105 delinquents paired with non-delinquent 
siblings, including eight pairs of twins. The attempt was made 
to select a sibling of the same sex and as close as possible in age 
to the delinquent The attempts to meet this difficulty in the present 
investigation will he described in Part II, Selection of Cases. 

This problem is considered in detail by Robinson, S., in n iccent study 
"Can Dcliiujumcy Ur Alfasurttl/" (67). 

Tlic Gluceks' studies have been criticized /or (lie lack of emu nil groups 
for purposes of comparison (23, pp. 538, 539). 
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3. A further question which must be settled in advance is that 
of the magnitude of the differences with which we wish to be con¬ 
cerned, for clearly this must in large part determine the size of the 
groups selected. Thus if we desire to investigate very small and 
subtle differences, a very large number will be required, while the 
detection of marked differences may be achieved by the study of a 
smaller number. This point will be considered further in Part II. 

4- The most difficult problem of all is, of course, the develop¬ 
ment and selection of suitable methods. In other investigations, 
especially of juvenile delinquents, a great variety of methods have 
been employed: psychiatric interview (17, 26, 37); pcncil-and-paper 
tests (18, 19, 22, 65); performance tests (18, pp. 50-54; 34, 87); 
psychoneurotic inventories (12 14, 68, 74) ; written questionnaires 
(22, 65, 82); verified or unverified sociological data (29, 68, 85) ; 
psychoanalysis (2, 5, 81); ethical discrimination tests (12, 

39, 42, 60, 91); association tests, with or without experimental 
apparatus (25, 40, 44, 53); and many others. The methods 
used in this study will be considered in detail in Part III. 
It is not claimed nor believed that wc have succeeded in developing 
methods which possess rigor and eliminate all subjective influences. 
In fact, so far is this from true that the investigation may well be 
regarded in its entirety as an exploratory or "preliminary” one. 

C. Problem of Present Study 

1. Preliminary Problem. It was originally intended to investi¬ 
gate a problem closely related to probation selection and procedure, 
namely: What arc the differences in such "sDciotropic” attitudes as 
have been described between "good probationers 5 ' (whose selection 
is described in Appendix D) and those individuals who violate their 
probation? Can these differences be discovered by relatively simple 
psychological techniques which could serve as a guide in the selection 
of probationers for whom the prognosis of success would be good? 
However, this study presented such difficulties in the selection of 
cases, as we shall see, that after the investigation of two small groups, 
regarded as a preliminary study, it was abandoned. 

2. Final Problem. The final problem concerned itself with an 
enquiry into such differences between two groups chosen on the basis 
of their history, all of whom were at the time of study incarcerated 
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and awaiting sentence. One group had several times previously 
been in conflict with the law, tile other had committed, so far as it 
was possible to discover, no previous offense . 1 

7 Tlui term “recidivist” ill its strict legal application to adults Indicates 
offenders who have previously been convicted of a felony, Although mast 
of the group of repeaters in this study had felonies in their past records, 
a few had prior offenses of n less serious nature. 



II. SELECTION OF CASES 
A. Selective Criteria in Preliminary Problem 

Tile criteria for selection of "good probationers 51 and "violators" 
and the plan employed in the preliminary study are presented in 
detail in Appendix B. Because it was believed that unanticipated 
selective factors were operating, the problem in tin's form was aban¬ 
doned. But certain differences emerged which suggested that the 
methods used could be applied fruitfully to cases more carefully 
selected. These differences are presented in brief tabular form in 
Appendix B. 

B. Selective Criteria in Final Problem 

1, Criteria in Which Difference was Demanded. For the final 
study two groups were selected from male applicants for probation 
differing in their criminal history. 

a. Group A : Repeaters. 

In one group it was required that the individual should have en¬ 
gaged in.three or move prior offenses. The nature of these prior 
offenses was not prescribed. 8 However, arrests for ‘‘Drunk’* and 
‘‘Vagrancy*' were excluded. Because the repetitive tendency in crim¬ 
inal behavior was the point of interest in this group rather than the 
aggravated or serious character of the prior offenses, and because 
also it was desired to keep both groups of comparable age, juvenile 
offenses were included. They were, in fact, welcomed in the belief 
that incorrigible tendencies beginning in early life probably bad move 
profound psychological significance than those developing later. 0 
In Appendix C is given in tabular form (Table 16) the distribution 
of "priors’* of Group A, in which juvenile offenses are indicated. 
The prior offenses for each individual in Group A aTe also presented 
in Appendix C, Table 17- 

The existence of such histories of prior offenses in applicants for 
probation may seem in contradiction to that portion of Section 1203 
of the Penal Code 10 defining probationable offenses which reads: 

B Arrests without convictions were not included. 

°The close association of juvenile and adult delinquency is noted in many 
studies (35, pp. 10 , 11 , 713), (55), (59, p. S), (72, p. 347), (83, pp. 410 IT.), 
(89), 

“Reproduced in Appendix D. 
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"Probation sliall not be ('ranted to any defendant unless die court 
shall be satisfied that be has never in any place been previously 
convicted of a felony." This makes it apparent that most members 
of Group A were not eligible for probation, but the right to file 
an application was granted by the court in older to secure more 
information about the defendant from the probation officer’s inves¬ 
tigation on which to base die sentence for the present offense, since 
most of the crimes chosen were those permitting alternative sentences 
determining their status as felony or as misdemeanor. The disposi¬ 
tion of each ease in Group A is given in Table 17 and summarized 
for the entire group in Table 18, Appendix C. In one case the 
sentence to Folsom was a life sentence under the terms of the 
Habitual Criminal Act. 

b. Group II: First offender. r. 

'Flic second group was regarded as tire nearest possible approxi¬ 
mation to a “control" group. For these individuals it was demanded 
tfiat their record should be entirely free from earlier offenses and 
that they should he in custody at the time of investigation. It was 
believed that by this plan nf selection the emotional effects of incar¬ 
ceration, powerful in adults, could be equalized to some extent in 
tile two groups, and that the range of economic factors might be 
more closely similar than between a group of repeating criminals 
and one of adults chosen at random on the outside. If it was dis¬ 
covered after interview that an earlier arrest fofr "drunk” or 
“vagrancy" had occurred, even though not appearing on the official 
record from the Identification Bureau, such a ease was discarded. 
Traffic violations (such as for speeding, improper parking, failure 
to observe a boulevard stop) alone were ignored, In the hope of 
guaranteeing to some extent that this group should really prove to be 
Angle offenders, it was required that they be regarded by the officer 
investigating the ease as appropriate subjects for probation and also 
that probation should be granted by the court. It is appreciated that 
the status of Group B as “single offenders" cannot at this point be 
established. It can, however, be urged that in these eases this offense 
was regarded by the probation officer and by [lie court as probably 
the last, and that the men were held to he individuals whose attitudes 
ns investigated by the probation officer were not of an anli-social char- 
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acter. 11 We find the following figures for violation of probation by 
examination of the records of individuals placed on probation in Los 
Angeles County in the years 1930, 1931, and 1932: 



193 Q 

1911 

1932 

Number of cases 

2036 

2544 

2353 

Number still active (1936) 

94 

252 

427 

Per cent who violated 

22.50 

19.00 

16.95 

Per cent who violated by 




failure to make restitution 

2.37 

4.74 

1.19 

failure to report 

10.50 

5.20 

7,35 

serious offenses 

9.63 

9.06 

8.41 

Average total violations 
Average serious violations 

19.48% 

9.03% 



These figures arc, of course, only approximate, because in each 
year there are still some whose probationary period has not expired 
and who still have time to violate their probation. It seems appro¬ 
priate, when considering criminal conduct, to view separately the 
violations filed because of failure to pay restitution—which is often 
an actual impossibility—and to report, and those filed because of 
more seriously anti-social behavior. 

In Tabic 19, Appendix C, is given the disposition of the cases 
in Group B, showing when a suspended San Quentin sentence was 
given and when a County Jail sentence was imposed as a term of 
probation. 

2. Method of Discovering Prior Criminal History. The ma¬ 
chinery by which the two groups were selected operated as follows: 
From the Director of the Court Division of the Adult Probation 
Department, names were seemed of all male applicants for probation, 
of the white race and within the age limits 20 to 40 inclusive, 
convicted of or pleading guilty to any one of the crimes mentioned 
below. The period of time covered in the investigation was from 
June 1, 1936, through March, 1937. These names were then given 
to the investigator whose duty it is to visit the City and County 
Finger-print Identification Bureaus where the criminal record of 
each individual was secured. Those whose records showed three 


u Up to the date of uniting no member of Group B has violated his 
probation, 
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or more prior offenses (Group A) and those whose records were en¬ 
tirely blank (Group /I) were then interviewed. 

3. Criteria in which Similar Range teas Demanded. 

a. Race. It Jins been mentioned that it was specified that 
the individuals of both groups should be of the white race. This 
was stipulated in the attempt to secure sufficient horn open city to 
make the same methods applicable to all. Only two individuals (one 
in each group) were born out of the United States, and both of 
these had come to this country in early childhood. In Group A 
(Repeaters) 92 per cent gave their nationality as American and 
the group included one Hungarian born in Hungary, and one of 
Italian, one of Russian, and one of Serbian parentage. In Group B 
(First Offenders), 78 per cent gave their nationality as American, 
one was born in Holland, and two were of Armenian, one of French, 
one of Lithuanian, one of Polish, and one of Syrian parentage. In 
this group four were Jewish. 12 

TAD LI! I 

Distriqution or Ages ih Groups A and S 
(SO in each group) 


Age range 

Repealers 

First 

offenders 

Years 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

38-40 

4 

8 

5 

10 

36-38 

2 

4 

2 

4 

34-36 

3 

G 

0 

0 

32-34 

6 

12 

3 

6 

30-32 

1 

2 

5 

10 

23-30 

4 

8 

2 

4 

26-28 

8 

16 

4 

8 

24-26 

4 

14 

7 

14 

22-24 

4 

8 

14 

28 

20-22 

11 

22 

8 

16 


Mean age 

27.5 


26.6 

Standard deviation 

5.78 


5.SO 

Difference in means 


0.9 


m- 




v *\tt. 


0.78 



“The absence of Jews among the repeaters recalls a recent study of 
Ilersh (38), based on statistics of sentenced persons in Poland, indicating 
that the incidence of criminality among; Jews is about half that among 
non-Jews. The low rate of delinquency nmong Jews has been noted also by 
Asclaartenbnrg (7, pp. 52-57) nnd by Mailer (54), 
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b. Age. Table 1 gives the distribution of ages for the two 
groups and Figures 1 and 2 present the same distributions in graphic 
form. 



FIGURE 1 

Distribution of Aces in Group A: Repeaters 



FIGURE 2 

Distribution of Ages in Group B: First Offenders 


It may be observed that in each decade (that is, 20-30, 30-40) 
the numbers are approximately equal, and that the means and sigmas 
of the two distributions show no significant differences. 
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c. Crime, Table 2 Rives t)ie percentage in each group found 
guilty of, or pleading guilty to, each of the. crimes mentioned*. 

TAHI.E 2 

CRIMES COMMITTED IS KaCII OrOOI* 



Repealers 

First 

offenders 

Crime 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Hit rglary 

12 

24 

15 

30 

Cheeks without sufliciint funds 

5 

10 

3 

6 

Forgery 

9 

18 

11 

22 

Grand theft automobile* 

21 

42 

8 

16 

Grand llicft (money, entile, etc.) 

2 

4 

a 

16 

Petty theft with prior petty theft 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Robbery nr attempt robbery 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Receiving stolen properly 

1 

2 

i 

2 

Total-* 

$1 


50 



♦And/or violniion of Section SI)3 of tlio Vehicle Code, 

**In one case die individual was convicted of two crimes. 


The larger percentage of Group A engaging in the theft of auto¬ 
mobiles or pleading guilty to or found guilty of violation of Section 
503 of the Vehicle Code, while not statistically significant, is striking 
and will he discussed in Part IV, Section A, 2. 

In Group A (Repeaters) 30 or 78 per cent plead guilty to the 
offense charged, or a plea to a lesser offense (such as a plea of guilty 
of violation of 503 of the Vehicle Code in place of an original charge 
nf grand theft auto) was accepted. Four of this group, or 8 per cent, 
were found guilty hy jury trial; seven, or 14 per cent, were found 
guilty by court trial. In Group if (First Offenders), 46 or 92 per 
cent, entered a plea of guilty, and four, or 8 per cent were found 
guilty by jury trial. 

d, Absence of psychopathic conditions . In the belief that the 
problem to be investigated was already complicated enough in so- 
called “normal” individuals, those giving histories of epilepsy or 
reporting "breakdowns 11 suggesting the possibility of mental disorder 
were discarded from both groups. 

C. NumihiR of Cases 

Fifty cases were investigated in each group. It was thought that 
these samples were large enough to Illustrate the possibilities of 
the methods used and to reveal any large differences in characteristics 
of the two groups. Since we wished in this study to look for quite 
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marked differentiae only, we have been content to use a group so 
small that the statistical uncertainties involved in the interpretation 
of the results would necessarily obscure any relatively minor differ¬ 
ences. In fact, the increase in the size of the groups necessary to 
make significant such smaller differences would have involved a pro¬ 
hibitively laborious investigation. 

To make this point a little sharper, we may notice that with two 
groups of N members, differences in the percentages of the t\vo 
groups conforming to some specified condition will in general be 
significant if they differ by more than 

300 l2N ~ 


Thus we may in this case formulate our definition of "large” differ¬ 
entiae as those which involve percentage differences of 25-30 per cent 
or more. 




III. SELECTION OF METHODS AND MATERIAL 
A. Limiting Considerations 

The range of possible methods was limited by various considera¬ 
tions. For one thing, the minimal education of the subjects was 
not known in advance, and it was believed that pencil-and-papcr 
techniques and most standardized tests would be valueless in many 
of the cases. Further, the investigation was carried out in relative 
isolation from other psychologists, so that it was not possible to secure 
the collaboration of a group of observers, using such methods as 
rating techniques with a large number of raters. Another con¬ 
sideration was the fact that the only place available for the examina¬ 
tion of the men offered little latitude. All rvere seen in custody, in 
a small room in the Los Angeles County Jail known as the "Green 
Room," placed at the disposal of the Probation Department for 
certain mornings each week. In compliance with a jail regulation 
that a woman must not be with a male prisoner unattended, various 
WPA workers at different times acted as escort. The presence of 
this worker, while unfortunate, presented no great obstacle, since 
he sat inconspicuously at one end of the room, his back both to the 
prisoner and to the writer, and busied himself with reading. 13 Some¬ 
times in the early moments of an interview the prisoner looked behind 
him at this attendant, but discovering that he was taking no notice 
and that our words were not easily audible to him, lie seldom paid 
further attention. The time for examination was also very re¬ 
stricted. About 10 days usually elapse between the date of filing 
an application for probation and the date of sentence. Of this period 
a large fraction had passed before the criminal records, the informa¬ 
tion crucial for selection of the cases, had been secured. It was 
found experimentally to he essential that all subjects be seen before 
sentence. In the early days of the study a few were seen after 
sentence had been pronounced, and it was apparent that the introduc¬ 
tion of a penitentiary sentence, or on the other hand of a jail 
sentence, produced strong affective states of a contrasting character. 14 
Because of the limitations in time, therefore, it was not possible to 
employ methods which necessitated extended or repeated application. 

“The most helpful of these workers described his own function thus: “I 
noticed at once that my duty was to act as if I were not there." 

1 'Healy describes as the best possible time for enquiry after the individual 
has been caught “and has not already been sentenced” (35, pp. 40, 41). 
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H. METHODS SELECTED 
Tlic following methods were selected: 

J. Interview find Ratings lltist’tl on Interview jilaterial. 
a . Description. For the interview an oral questionnaire was 
used, the early questions dealing with the prisoner’s term of residence 
in this ami other communities, with any preferences lie might feel, 
with his work experiences, with his work plans and preferences, and 
with subjects touching his relationship to his personal, social, and 
political environment. The questions were so arranged that at the 
beginning of the interview there was nothing emotionally charged 
which would arouse resistance, Later in the interview questions 
were introduced involving possible criticisms of their own treatment 
and feelings of grievance, exploring their friendliness or hostility 
toward their parents, their reserve nr freedom with them, tile strict¬ 
ness ov leniency of their training, and the like. Sample question¬ 
naires, giving responses from two members of each group, are 
included in Appendix 1). The responses were recorded briefly during 
the interview and such details as could nut he written in full were 
filled in immediately after, while the prisoner was at work on the 
intelligence test. With some questions and with some individuals 
rather little note-taking could he done during the interview, without 
arousing suspicion and destroying freedom anti spontaneity in the 
replies. In these instances a longer period was required at the end 
of the interview for completing the record. In nil cases by prompt 
recording it was possible to preserve both the substance and the form 
of the responses. 

In the attempt to translate this material into some roughly quan¬ 
titative form, ratings 1 ’”' on a five-point scale based on this interview 
were made on the following 15 items: 

1. Diasatisfaction with the community. 

2. Dissatisfaction with work, 

3. Social behavior: Avoidance of group activities, 

4. Social behavior; Avoidance of individual contacts. 

5. Political insurgency, 

6. Social preferences: Desire for solitude. 

7. "Chip on the shoulder.” 

’These "ratings 1 ' may lie tier lie described ns quantitative "codings" t>f 
the attitudes expressed, or n quantitative organisation of the responses. 
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5, Antagonism toward authority, 

9 . Reserve with father. 

10. Antagonism toward father. 

11. Reserve with mother. 

12. Antagonism toward mother. 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital experiences, 

14. Dissatisfaction with children. 

15. Lack cf integration with ideal. 

In Appendix E the five descriptive points for each of these items 
are defined, and the questions of the interview indicated on which 
each judgment is based. Tor the four typical interviews presented 
in Appendix D the ratings based on this interview material are 
given. In each case the high rating indicates the anti-social end of 
the scale, 5 being the maximum dissatisfaction with the community, 

with work, etc. 

With the glowing psychiatric emphasis upon the understanding 
of the individual in his complex relationships to his environment, 
the individual’s own statements have come to possess increasing 
weight. It is now believed (63, p. 96; 76, p, 279) that the crim¬ 
inal himself can by his comments give us more insight into his 
conflicts than can extensive tabulations of sociological data. As 
Plant says (62, p. 67), “We use the word 'findings’ because of a 
naive notion that what someone tells us is a ‘finding, 5 that what 
a child tells us about what things mean to him is more realistic 
and more a ‘finding’ than is, for instance, the crassly artificial mat¬ 
ter of extracting from him his foreign-born parentage." To be sure, 
we have no certain guarantee that the prisoner's alleged attitudes are 
his real ones, nor that our own interpretations of his statements 
where attitudes must be inferred are unerring. But where the 
situations investigated seem to possess little bearing on the present 
emergency, it is plausible to believe that actual attitudes, not overlaid 
with pretense, are sampled. The problem of the objectivity of the 
observer’s judgment in interpretation will next he considered. 

b. Reliability. In the effort to determine to some degree the 
reliability of such ratings based on interview material, the complete 
interviews of the 20 members of the preliminary groups were type¬ 
written and submitted to two other raters and were also re-rated 
by the writer after a period of two or three months had passed since 
the first rating. The two other rateis were a clinical psychologist 
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and a medical student in psychiatry. Correlations between these 
ratings arc given in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

Rumaiiimiy ok R.mso9 JUaun on Iwturvikw 


Preliminary groups. 



Number of 



Raters 

ratings* 

r 


Valentine ami Tolman (1) 

266 

.81 

,01 

Valentine and Tobnnu (2) 

266 

.87 

,01 

Crutcher and Tolman (1) 

271 

.8+ 

.01 

Crutcher and Tolman (2) 

270 

.81 

,01 

Crutcher and Valentine 

26S 

.83 

.01 

Tolman (1) and Tolman (2) 

273 

.99 

.01 

•Differences in this number arc due to 

differences in 

judgment of the 

ratet'9 as to whether the data given were suflieicnt to warrant a 

rating. 

At the conclusion of the final study the interviews of 30 members 

of the two experimental groups were 

also typed and submitted to 

one of these raters, Dv. Valentine, for 

rating. For 

these 30 added 

to the 20 of the preliminary group, the correlations both for the total 

group of ratings and also fur each item arc given in 

Table 4. 

TABLE 4 




CoKRKf.ATItWS HfilWKIiN 

TWO KATfcRS 




Number of 



Items rated 

ratings* 

r 

Mr 

All Items 

6S8 

.82 

.01 

1. Dissatisfaction with community 

49 

.87 

,02 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 

47 

.66 

,06 

3. Social behavior: Avoidance of groups SO 

.70 

.05 

4, Social behavior: Avoidance of individuals SO 

.88 

.02 

5. Political insurgency 

SO 

.71 

,05 

6. Soeinl preferences: Desire fnr solitude 50 

,82 

.03 

7. "Chip on shoulder" 

SO 

.7 5 

.04 

S. Antagonism toward authority 

50 

.7+ 

.04 

9. Reserve with father 

+7 

.86 

.02 

10. Antagonism toward father 

49 

.88 

,02 

11. Reserve with mother 

46 

.75 

.04 

12. Antagonism toward mother 

47 

.77 

.04 

IS. Lack of integration with idenl 

50 

.88 

.02 


*Dl/fercncca in the number were due to two facts: (1) To a few cases 
the ratios given by the writer had been discussed with Dr. Valentine nt an 
cnrlicr time, They were, therefore, discarded, (2) In n few eases no 
data afforded n rating on die item. The man's father or mother, for 
instance, may have been unknown and no parent substitute played a part 
in his upbringing. For Items 13 and 1+ the number of eases voted was too 
small to permit a correlation. 
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2. Intelligence Test. 

An intelligence test was given each prisoner at the end of the 
interview. The Otis Self-Administering Intermediate Examination, 
Form A, was used. Earlier experience had proved that the ease of 
administration of this test made it useful as an approximate measure. 
The 20-minute time limit was imposed and scores were transmuted 
into 30-minutc scores fay the table in the manual for that purpose. 
The scores are, therefore, only approximate. The large-lettered 

heading "Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability" was 
cut off the test blank, the expression "Test of Mental Ability" be¬ 
ing emotionally charged for some individuals and being easily con¬ 
fused among the jail population with an attempt "to find out if a 
man's crazy". 1B “ 

The reliabilities of the Otis Intermediate Examination between 
forms A and D are reported in the manual as follows: 



r 

P.E. t 

Group I, Form A first, 215 cases 

.953 

.006 

Group II, Form B first, 212 cases 

.943 

.006 

Average 

.948 



3. Self-0rdiuary-leleal Test. 

a. Description. In the attempt to introduce a more indirect 
method of investigating attitudes, a technique suggested by Knight 
and Franzen (24, 41), further developed by Goodwin Watson (79, 
p. 74), and reaching its widest elaboration and application in the 
work of Sweet (78) was employed, called the Self-Ordinary-!dealj 
or the Personal Attitudes Test. Its purpose in this study was to 
detect if possible unformulated feelings of discrepancy between the 
man and his ideal, and of isolation or estrangement from the 
average man. In the form used by Sweet with boys 12 to 14, it 
was a pencil-and-paper technique containing 50 items, in which one 
descriptive point on a five-point scale was to be encircled in des¬ 
cribing each of the three situations (1) How I feel, (2) How most 
boys feel, (3) How I ought to fed. For example, the item "Having 
other folks praise me” was to be rated on a five-point scale (Dislike, 

’“"This same difficulty was met and tJie same technique adopted by 
Leahy (47, pp. 267, 268) in her study of the intelligence of parents of 
foster children. 
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Rather not, Don’t care. Like Minif, Like a lot) fnr each of the 
three .situations mentioned above. Hv a comparison of the attitudes 
indicated for the three, difference scores were secured yielding a 
measure of Self-Criticism (comparing l and d), Criticism of the 
average hoy (comparing 2 and .(), and heeling of Difference (com¬ 
paring 1 and 2). Other comparisons were also used hy Sweet, and 
with a method of scoring one point for each difference, reliabilities 
(correlating odd uml even items) are reported ranging from .76 to 
.94. 

This method bad to he extensively modified for the present 
study, fn the first place, the use of the pcncil-and-papcr technique 
had to be avoided because of possible educational deficiencies and 
the difficulty of securing cooperation in such a test with these adults. 
Giving the test orally for each of three categories meant necessarily 
that the number of items must be reduced if attention and interest 
were not to be sacrificed. Furthermore, to explore the concept of 
the "Ought” or the "[deal” required some adaptation to adult 
thinking. It was assumed that every man would wish for his 
son those values which he regarded as "ideal,” and it was therefore 
decided to ask the prisoner what lie would like for his son. A 
five-point rating scale was too elaborate for a test used in this 
way, so a three-point scale was employed. In the form used the 
test contained 2N items. Most of the lir.st 1+ were devised to 
sample attitudes toward ways of life which involved assuming or 
avoiding responsibility, winning or losing popular attention or ap¬ 
proval, participating in or eschewing social enterprises, and the 
like. The second 14 had to do with recreational preferences in¬ 
volving solitary or social activities. The subject was asked to 
state in regard to each item whether he would like, dislike, or feel 
indifferent to it; whether he would feel a preference that his son 
(if lie had one) should like, dislike, or he indifferent to it; whether 
he believed that most men liked, disliked, or felt indifferent to it. 
Each list was presented first for the preferences of the man himself, 
then for his son, then for his idea of "most men.” A statement of 
liking was given a score of plus 1, of disliking minus 1, of indiffer¬ 
ence 0. When describing preferences for the son, the response "I'd 
leave that up to him” was scored 0. When describing the prefer¬ 
ences of most men, the statements "I don't kmno" or "I couldn’t 
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speak for most meiij only for my self J were scored 0. The items 
of the test arc presented in Appendix F. 

b. Reliability. Using the method of scoring described above, 
and correlating odd items against even items, the following reliabili¬ 
ties were determined: 


Preliminary study (21 cases) 

r 

Corrected" 1 

Differences between Self and Ideal 
(Self-Criticism) 

.70 

.82 

Differences between Self and Average 
(Feelings of Difference) 

.61 

.76 

Differences between Ideal and Average 
(Criticism of the Average Man) 
Final study (100 cases)* 2 

,76 

.86 

Differences between Self and Ideal 
(Self-Criticism) 

,58 

.73 

Differences between Self and Average 
(Feelings of Difference) 

.62 

.77 

Differences between Ideal and Average 
(Criticism of the Average Man) 

,59 

.74 


^'Using Spearman-Brown formula. 

a2 In Appendix G the means and sigmas of the odd and even scores are 
given. 

While these reliabilities compare favorably with those of other 
attitude tests reported by Symonds (80, pp. 249, 260) they are 
much lower than those reported by Sweet. It would not be reason¬ 
able to expect that with the use of the procedure described above 
very high reliabilities would be achieved- For the number of items 
was small, and in oral presentation no carefully •weighed judgments 
would be offered; nor was the aim of the test obvious as in Sweet's 
use of it where the three descriptions appeared at the same time 
in parallel columns. There is none of that “internal evidence of 
care in replying" w’hich Sweet notes (78, p. 25). 10 

4. Superficial Ratings. 

Two other sources of material, 4 and 5, while not much used 
and recognized as unsatisfactoiy, are included. From observation 
of the appearance and behavior of the prisoner in the interview 

"Only one prisoner out of the number tested voiced any “insight” into 
the purpose of the questioning. 
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situation, each subject was rated nil a five-point scale on 17 traits. 
Such ratings .are known from studies of r a ting scales used in the 
Army to have u limited usefulness and reliability except when the 
final ration may he the composite of ratings of many judges (69), 
(79, pp. M3, 114). Such a possibility was clearly precluded in the 
present study. The purpose of these estimates was primarily to 
determine in some roughly tpiantitativc way whether one group was 
more cooperative and responsive in the interview situation than the 
other. Four of the items rated (friendliness, interest, frankness, 
freedom from suspicion) were really attempts to describe the rapport 
established with the individual. 

For a period of several months the same W.F.A, worker acted 
as escort to the Jail. After manifesting interest in the prisoners 
interviewed and in their attitudes, lie was asked to rate them on 
these characteristics. Since his opportunity of observing the man was 
limited to furtive glances at his back, and since lie could at no 
time during the interview see his facial expressions, no great weight 
is attached to these ratings, and furthermore the item "freedom from 
tension” was discarded in determining their correlation with the 
writer’s. 

One thousand fourteen ratings for 64 individuals (32 in each 
group of repeaters and first offenders) gave a correlation between 
the two raters of .45 (^b.03). This is a correlation of the same 
order often obtained between teachers' ratings of their children on 
characteristic attitudes and habits (78, p. 11), (79, pp. 94, 95). 
The 17 superficial items and the five-point scale used in each are 
shown in Appendix II. In these items the high rating indicates the 
maximum favorable description. 

5. Biographical and Sociological Data. 

These data are derived from two sources: (rr) from answers 
given to certain factual questions in the interview, and (b) from 
the work sheets of the probation officers 1 investigations. Their 
reliability is open to question because they are in most instances 
unverified. 17 The form used for recording the data taken from 

l7 Thc Ghiccks (27, pp. 83-95) have pointed out the fallibility of unveri¬ 
fied sociological data, and in their own careful studies have emphasized die 
importance of verification. To carry nnt the procedure of verification re¬ 
quires n large staff, great expenditure of time and money, and sometimes 
extensive travel, all of which were not possible in the present study. It 
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the officers’ work; sheets is given in Appendix /. The other items 
may be recognized as derived from the interviews in Appendix D. 

is regrettable that the character of this material makes it not altogether 
trustworthy, but it was believed that even with the knowledge of these 
limitations and defects, some of the alleged facts would be of interest. 




IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A. Ratings Based on Interview 

In Table 5 arc given the mean ratings 18 for both groups on the 
15 items described in Part III. Standard deviations, differences in 
means, and critical ratios for the differences are also shown for 
each item. 

TABLE 5 

Ratings Based on Interview* 


Fi rst 

Repeaters offenders Diff. Diff. 


Item N. M 


1 Dissatisfaction with 

community SO 2,08 

2 Dissatisfaction with work 50 1.97 

3 Social behavior: Avoid¬ 

ing groups 50 3.24 

4 Social behavior: Avoid¬ 

ing individuals 50 1.98 

5 Political insurgency 50 2.77 

6 Desire for solitude 50 1,55 

7 "Chip on the shoulder" 50 2.71 

8 Antagonism toward au¬ 

thority 50 2.39 

9 Reserve with father 4-7 3.S7 

10 Antagonism toward 

father 48 2.91 

11 Reserve with mother 49 3.50 

12 Antagonism toward 

mother 49 2.01 

13 Dissatisfaction with 

marriage 20 2.60 

14 Antagonism toward 

children 10 1.70 

15 Lack of integration 

with ideal 50 2,84 


cr 

N. 

M 

<r 

means 

a diff 

1.31 

50 

1.41 

1.19 

.67 

2.68 

1.10 

50 

1.59 

1,16 

.38 

1.65 

0,83 

so 

2.85 

1,09 

.39 

2.00 

1,42 

50 

1.54 

1.15 

-44 

1.69 

1.00 

50 

2.16 

0.89 

.61 

3.25 

1.17 

50 

1.40 

1.04 

,15 

0.68 

1.18 

50 

1.1S 

0.70 

1.33 

6.75 

1.19 

50 

1,23 

0.64 

1.16 

6.10 

1.37 

42 

2,68 

1,26 

1.19 

4.26 

1.44 

44 

1.83 

1.40 

1.08 

3.64 

1.42 

48 

2.46 

1,40 

1.04 

3.64 

1,07 

49 

1.56 

1.07 

.45 

2.08 

1.45 

20 

1.7S 

1.60 

.82 

1.70 

0.81 

12 

1,17 

1.00 

,53 

1.38 

1.15 

50 

1,52 

1.07 

1.32 

5.99 


•The rating 5 always represents the maximum degree of the attitude 
listed. 


The same data are presented graphically in Figures 3 and 4, 
Figure 3 indicating the means and standard deviations of the 

Ifi It will he recalled from III, B, that the reliability of these ratings 
was established on the preliminary group and 30 members of the cxpeii- 
mcntal group with the cooperation of two other judges. Reliability co¬ 
efficients ranging from .81 to .89 were determined. On the separate items 
reliability coefficients ranged from .66 to .88. The ratings here presented 
are those of the wiiter, since these alone were available in all cases. 
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two groups plotted adjacently for each item, Figure 4 giving the 
superimposed means of the two groups, 10 In Figures 4a, 4h, and 


‘“In Figures 4, 5, _6, and 7 we have disregarded the vniwcnlion duU 
values foT a succession of disparate items are more appropriately repre¬ 
sented hy n bar dl.iRrain than by a connected line. This lias beeu done 
in the interests of obtaining simpler and more readily appreciated figures 
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Distrihution of Ratings on 15 Items Based on Interview 


4c tlic distributions of the Uvo groups on each item are represented. 
1. General Observations. 

From the table and figures it can be observed that all of the 


than is possible in the case of two sets of data when the convention is 
followed. No continuity for the items plotted along the horizontal axis 
is implied. 
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differences fire in the expected direction; that is, on each item tile 
group of repeating criminals expresses more hostility or dissatis¬ 
faction than the Inst offenders. Indeed, this trend is so consistent 
that it can hardly be ascribed to accident, and must he taken to 
indicate a real difference between the two groups. Tims if we 
could suppose that all the items investigated were independent of 
each other, the chance that, without any differences between tile 
populations sampled, all of the means of one group would lie higher 
than those of the other would clearly be 2' ir ‘. In this problem, it 
is true, some correlation between the items may be expected, so 
that this estimate cannot be regarded ns quantitatively valid. How¬ 
ever, the battery has been chosen to correspond to different aspects 
of anti-social feeling, to some extent independent of each other. 
Since from an a priori point of view these aspects might not be 
regarded as necessarily correlated, we may safely conclude that 
the differences found are not accidental. 
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From a comparison of the standard deviations of the two groups 
it can be further observed that there is much overlapping in the 
distributions. In fact, even where the differences in means are 
statistically significant, 20 in only two items (7 and 15) is that 
difference itself greater than the standard deviation of cither group 
on that item. From this it follows that, at least for the character¬ 
istics here investigated, there can be no question of a sharp division 
of the two groups into types, nor any justification whatever for 
trusting the rating of a given individual on any one of these items 
as a valid criterion for deciding to which group he belongs. 

Although some of these differences found are very marked, it 
cannot be urged that in tin’s study a causal relationship has been 
in any sense established in the association of these characteristics 
with the more habitual criminal behavior. For in the adult criminal 
it is impossible to differentiate between those attitudes acquired 
in the course of, and even becav\se of, bis criminal career, and those 
with which he may have embarked upon that career. The mechan¬ 
ism of projection of responsibility and guilt must always he borne 
in mind in the interpretation of such attitudes as these investigated. 
But even if one should wish to take a cautious stand upon the 
ground that all of these attitudes are projections, it is yet of interest 
to enquire hi tvhai directions such projections tend to occur. 

2. Consideration of Specific Items and Some Interrelations . 

■The presence of slightly greater mobility and of poorer work 
habits in most groups of aggravated offenders (27, pp, 129, 130, 
193, 194, 273, 274), (66), (68), (84), (S5) led us to expect in 
this group of repeating criminals a greater degree of dissatisfaction 
with the community in which they live and with their work, These 
two items (Items 1 and 2), however, showed differences between 
the two groups whose critical ratios were less than 3, although in the 
first item the magnitude of the ratio indicates that there are 996 
chances in 1000 that the difference is greater than zero. The dis¬ 
position to affiliate with clubs or unions or other organizations 
(Item 3) showed again a difference whose critical ratio was 2. As 

“°I3y "statistically significant" we shall mean throughout this discussion 
Diff. , , , , 

those differences in which rfilJ ~ 3. Expressed in terms of prob¬ 
ability, it may be staled in regard to differences of such magnitude that 
(here are 99 9 chances out of 1000 that the difference is greater than zero. 
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to the avoidance of individuals, both in practice and in taste (Item? 

4 and 6), these too showed no statistically significant differences. 
The direction of the small differences found is somewhat at vari¬ 
ance with the results of Stevens (76, pp. 298, 299) and of Mealy 
and Hronncr (37, p. 52) iuvesti'tating similar solitary or gregarious 
tendencies, though ill these studies the groups were differently 
chosen. Stevens used 13 questions as the basis of a questionnaire 
filled out in writing by 100 college freshmen (average age 18) and 
100 inmates of Ohio State Penitentiary, all of whom with the 
exception of ooc had served previous sentences. The average num¬ 
ber of previous commitments of the recidivists was two, and the 
crimes include the whole criminal calendar. Question 11 read: 
"As ft child were you solitary? 'Dint is, tlitl you (Any nlnur a lot? 
Or z vere you nu nctk>c rnmluinionnble chihlf" He found the inci¬ 
dence of "solitary" reactions higher in the student group, 27 per 
cent of the students, 6 per cent of the recidivists thus describing 
themselves. As "an active companionable child", 64 per cent of 
the students, 85 per cent of the recidivists so picture themselves. 
Aekerly (I, p. 150) in a preliminary report on Mealy and Hron- 
ner’s recent study finds Unit the delinquent group of adolescents 
in their investigation showed greater extroversion than the control 
group of siblings. To he sure, both of these findings ripply to 
childhood or adolescent reactions, rather than to adult behavior, 
and are not strictly comparable to these two items of the present 
study. 

On Item 5, Political Insttrge ary, the repealers show significantly 
higher ratings. This rating was based upon opinions of the present 
political and economic regime. It is not to he inferred from tin’s 
that cither group expressed much tendency toward radicalism, as 
the means on the "approving" or non-radical side of the midpoint 
indicate. Indeed, lively political or economic interest was infre¬ 
quently encountered in either group, hut the fact that 68 pci' cent 
of the first offenders were alleged voters while only 34 per cent of 
the repeaters so claimed (as we shall see in Section E), suggests 
that at any rate this interest was more active in the former group. 

On Item 7, on the shoulder", the repealers show strikingly 
higher ratings. Feelings of grievance, of having had an "unfair 
deal” at home, at school, at the hands of the courts,—this llictnc 
recurs throughout their stories. To he sure, the actual character 
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of their past treatment, the objective correlate of this feeling, could 
not at this point be ascertained, nor could it be claimed that these 
mild ideas of persecution antedated their delinquency. The same 
considerations apply to Item 8, Antagonism toward authority! 
which also shows a significant difference between the two groups. 
It was believed possible on psychoanalytic grounds that both of 
these items might derive from the attitude toward the father, 
sampled in Item 10, and correlations were computed for the two 
groups together: 


Between 
licms 7 

(Chip on shoulder) 

and 

N 

r 

P.E. r 

10 

(Antagonism toward 

father) 

92 

.69 

.0+ 

Items 8 

(Antagonism toward 

authority) and 




10 

(Antagonism toward 

father) 

92 

.65 

.0+ 


From these correlations the inference seems indeed reasonable that 
these two anti-social attitudes, feelings of grievance, or a "grudge- 
like attitude” as Henly terms it (35, p. 355) and antagonism to¬ 
ward authority in general, are associated to a high degree with 
hostility toward the father. 

On three of the items sampling attitudes toward the parents 
(Items 9, 10, 11) significant differences were found between the 
two groups. These attitudes to some degree may well he the 
residue of ones present in childhood, the attempt being made in the 
interview to explore their early relations with the parents. Ques¬ 
tions concerning parental strictness, nagging, habits of punishment, 
amount of interest and supervision, spoiling, affection, their own 
fears and approval and confidences,—all of these applied rather to 
the past than to the present, and it is reasonable to accept their 
account as describing their present conception of childhood situa¬ 
tions. However, it must again he noted that criminal careers have 
supervened upon these childhoods in one of the groups and the 
tendency to project blame and responsibility may easily cause the 
parents to he selected for this onus. The greater degree of hostility 
toward the father in the repeating group is evidence for the point 
(emphasized by Levy 49, pp. 200 ff.) that we find in this group 
not individuals whose criminal act is a neurotic symptom, for 
then the hostility toward the father would be repressed; but we 
find rather those whose criminal behavior is an expression of ag¬ 
gressive personality drives and where the delinquent career may 
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represent an active rebellion against the father Mineralized into other 
social relationships 21 

With the possibility of the mechanism of projection in mind, it 
seemed possible that those individuals who gave drunkenness as 
the cause of their present offense or those who repudiated their 
responsibility by the plea of “Not Guilty" illicit have less need to 
project upon society or upon the father blame for their careers. In 
that ease we might reasonably expect in these men a lower average 
rating on Item 8, Antagouis/n toward authority, and on Item 10, 
Antagonism toward the father. Since there were 18 in the group 
of repeaters wiio blamed intoxication for their criminal act and 
three who plead "Not Guilty", this group of 21 was compared in 
regard to these two items with the remaining 29 who claimed no 
such exemption from responsibility. The results were as shown 


in Table 5n. 


TABLE 5 a 






jV Mean 

a 

I) iff. 

means 

Diff. 

a cliff. 

Drunk or "Nor 

Ciniltv" 

Item s 

21 2 

1.07 

.57 

1.76 

Others 


29 2.57 

1.20 



Drunk or "Not 

Guilty” 

Item It) 

21 2.-13 

1.28 

.85 

2.15 

Others 

27 3.28 

Ufi 




The differences were indeed in the expected direction, that is, in 
each case the drunk: nr not-Riiilty group expressed less antagonism 
toward authority and toward the father; but neither was large 
enough to be statistically significant. 

At this point the preponderance of car thefts in the group of 
repeaters (42 per cent in this group, 16 per cent in the group of 
first offenders) must be considered. This fact was not noted while 
the cases were being collected, and became apparent only when the 
results were assembled. This group was compared with the total 
group of applicants for probation in 1936 charged with the crimes 
which we have selected in tills study (1410 individuals). Of the 

•'Goodwin Watson (00) finds that such combative attitudes, developed 
originally toward parents ami extended into oilier relationships, as well 
ns feelings of flrievnncc, are characteristic of cl group of graduate stu¬ 
dents given strict home training. 
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larger group 25 per cent were charged with car theft as against 
4-2 per cent in this group of repeaters- Several facts about this 
group are striking, and it is believed that the problem of the car- 
stealing offender is one in need of further investigation and research. 
All but three of these, that is, approximately 86 per cent, are under 
30 years of age. In all cases but five, that is, in 76 per cent, theft 
of a car, or the juvenile equivalent, theft of a bicycle, appears among 
their prior offenses. This suggests the possibility of a compulsive 
mechanism operating in the younger male criminals of this group, 
perhaps associated with a psychological need to assert and estab¬ 
lish their masculinity. This impression has been further strengthened 
by material from other cases examined, though not belonging to 
either of the groups in this investigation. It seemed relevant to 
enquire into the attitudes expressed by this group toward society 
(Item 8) and toward the father (Item 10). This comparison is 
given in Table 5b. 


TABLE 5 b 




N 

Mean 

a 

Diff. 

means 

Diff, 
a cliff. 



Item 3 




Car 

stealers 

21 

2.55 

1,23 

.27 

1.62 

Non 

car stealers 

29 

2.28 

l.n 





Item 10 




Car 

stealers 

20 

3.IS 

1,3$ 

.47 

2,34 

Non 

car stealers 

28 

2.71 

1.49 




Here the differences arc in the direction of greater rancor toward 
society and toward the father on the part of the car stealers, but 
again they arc not large enough to be statistically significant. 

It is of interest that while significantly greater reserve, isolation 
and lack of any confidential quality prevail in the relationships 
described with both parents in the group of repeaters (the correla¬ 
tion between the reserve with father and that with mother is .53 
for all members of both groups), there is no significant difference 
between the two groups in their antagonism toward the mother. 
This is a suggestive finding and led us to investigate the correlation 
between the antagonism toward the father and that toward the 
mother in both groups considered together and in each group 
separately. These correlations are given in Table 5c. 
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TAHI.lv 5c 


Antagonism toward father 
versus 

Antagonism toward mother 

A' 

r 

/’.£, r 

Whole group 

X7 

.32 

.07 

Repeaters 

■17 

.33 

.09 

First offenders 

-II 

.17 

.10 


Here the misfortune of small numbers in apparent, for the probable 
errors of these coefficients of correlation are so I urge that they must 
be regarded as approximately cciusil. Nevertheless they arc all very 
low positive correlations, ■where on psychoanalytic grounds a nega¬ 
tive correlation might have been predicted in the light of the fact 
that friction between the parents was reported frequently, especially 
in the group of repeaters. 

Only a small proportion of each group (40 per cent) had married, 
and even a much smaller proportion had children. Hut in the atti¬ 
tudes toward their marriage, their wives, and their children no 
significant differences emerged between the two groups. Striking, 
however, is the difference between them in the degree to which 
their lives have failed to conform to their ideals, in work and edu¬ 
cation and training (Item 15). 

The findings in regard to the attitudes toward the parents in 
these groups are consistent with those reported hy Stevens who 
finds 15 per cent more of his recidivist group expressing (ear of the 
father who as the strict disciplinarian in the family had come to 
stand as the "avenger" to the boy. Regarding the father “as a pal" 
were 27 per cent more of the student group; “patterning after the 
father” were 64 per cent of the students, 27 per cent of the re¬ 
cidivists. Comradeship with and confidence in the father un¬ 
questionably favor identification, and make aggressions directed 
toward him unnecessary, 22 

The findings in the present study may also be said to agiec in 

“Stevens includes questions concerning ilie ages nt which changes in 
attitude toward the father had occurred, and at which such habits as bed¬ 
wetting, tluimbsucking, and nail-biting had been discontinued. This would 
seem to put nn undue strain upon memory precision, hardly warranted in 
the light of inaccuracies revealed in such historical tin la. But he inter¬ 
prets the results ns lending support to the Premium concept of three 
childhood period!) characterized by specific "liliidinal 11 and behavior differ¬ 
ences, 
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substance though on n more superficial level with those of Healy 
and Bronner in their most recent investigation (37, pp. 122 ft.). 
They find 91 per cent of their 305 delinquents, and only 13 per 
cent of their sibling controls, giving evidence of extreme disturb¬ 
ance because of emotion-provoking relationships with others, mainly 
\ with others in the family. In 46 cases were found feelings of being 
Vejected, deprived, insecure, pot understood, in affectional relation¬ 
ships; in 46 cases, strong feelings of either real or fancied inade¬ 
quacy in the home, school, or social life; in 34 cases, intense feelings 
o'y ; discomfort about family disharmonies, conditions of family life, 
elfc. In the case histories presented arc many illustrations of at- 
t^npts to bolster up the ego by hostile, aggressive, and anti-social 
behavior in the face of experienced rejection or deprivation in the 
family life. Dr. Ackerly, one of the workers in their research (1, 
p, 150) notes in the group of “father rebels" an average IQ four 
paints lower than in the control group of non-rebellious siblings. 
Considering those 13 repeaters whose rating for father-antagonism 
Uas either 5 or 4.5, the average IQ for this small group is 101.4 
as' against 96.3 for the whole group. Although this difference is in 
tilt opposite direction from that found by Healy and Brunner, it 
is hot statistically significant. Some of the responses offering partial 
hasl'v for the rating on the attitude toward the father are so sharply 
distinctive as to be of interest. A few of these arc reproduced here: 

a. Individual 48. 'Group I. Repeater. Age, 20. IQ, 103. 

"To tell you the truth, I didn’t like anything about my 
father. (Stepfather in this case.) He had a quick temper 
and was mean. When a fellow takes n belt of leather and 
soaks it and beats liis children, he’s not much of a father 
in a good sense. He was the first father I ever knew, and 
that’s what he was like.” 

b. Individual 43. Group I. Repeater. Age, 24. IQ, 104. 

"I liked my father's build. That was about the only 
thing I liked. Everything else I disliked. You could hear his 
voice blocks away. I ran away from home so many times 
they knew my whole record at Juvenile without askin' me 
any questions, A fellow in San Quentin said to me once when 
I was idlin' him nbout my father, 'Maybe he used narcotics'. 

But I don’t think so. I think it was just hi9 temperament,” 
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r, Individual 33. Group II. First Offender. y\^c p 37. IQ, 77. 

"He’d lake me with him wherever he weiU. When ihe 
Cliurch lodge threw a picnic or dance, he'll take inc. When 
lie’ll go hunting or fishing, I’d go with him. Wc were like 
two companions. I’d always lie with him, chopping wood, 
repairing the house, all Ihe time." 

d. Individual 37. Group II. First Offender. Age, 23, IQ, 115, 

‘‘The things I like about my father, why lie's honest, com¬ 
panionable, kind, generous, I can't think of anything about 
him I dislike." 


Hcaly and HConner's "father rebels” are characterized as more 
"colorful" than the non-rebcllious anil non-delinquent controls (1, 
p. 151). It will he seen from the flavor of the above excerpts that 
the same comparison could well be made between the two groups 
of the present study. 


11, iNTIJLLIGliNCli 

Results of the Otis Self-Administering Intermediate examina¬ 
tion showed no significant differences between the means of the 
two groups: 

TABLE 6 

Comparison ok Otis IQ* 


Rep enters 

First Offenders 


niff. J)ilh_ 

Mean IQ a means a liiff. 

96.3 1 6,7 3,3 1.006 

99.6 16,05 


IQ Range 
110 and above 
100—110 
90—100 
80— 90 
70— 80 
60— 70 
Below 60 


TABLE 7 

Distribution of Otis IQ s 


No. eases 

No 

, eases 

Repeaters 

First 

offenders 

11 


20 

17 


12 

9 


5 

■1- 


4 

5 


7 

2 


2 

2 


0 


50 50 
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Table 7 gives the distributions of IQs for the two groups. It 
will be seen that a larger number of the first offenders have IQs 
of 110 or above, though the means show no significant differences. 
These results agree with many of those reported in earlier studies 
already referred to. 

C. Self-Ordinary'Ideal Test 

Table 8 shows the means, standard deviations, differences in 
means, and critical ratios of these differences for the two groups 
in the three sets of differences investigated by the Self-Ordinary- 
Idcal Test. • 

TABLE S 

Difference Scores in Self-Ohdinahy-Ideal Test 
Repeaters First offenders 

DilF. Diff. 




N. 

Mean 

<T 

N. 

Mean 

O* 

means 

O' til fF. 

I. 

Self-Ideal (Son) 
Difference scores 

SO 

11.98 

5,06 

SO 

10.02 

6.+1 

1.96 

1,70 

2. 

Self-Average 

Difference scores 

SO 

21.38 

7.52 

SO 

18,3+ 

7.69 

1.52 

2.00 

3. 

Ideal (Son) Average 
Difference scores 

SO 

20.30 

7.19 

50 

18.14 

7.93 

2.16 

1,43 


It may be observed that none of these differences is statistically 
significant, although here again all arc in the "expected” direction; 
that is, the repeated offender, when these indirect and unformulated 
differences are investigated, tends to feel himself less close to his 
ideal (his son) and farther removed also from the average man. 
Furthermore, he tends to put a greater distance between the average 
man and his conception of the ideal. 

Lest there should seem to be a contradiction between the failure 
to find a significant difference between the two groups in this in¬ 
vestigation of Self-Ideal difference scores and the finding of. a 
marked difference on Item 15 in the battery of ratings (Lack of 
Integiation with the Ideal), it must be noted that in the Sclf- 
Ordinary-Ideal test comparisons were made not between what had 
actually happened to the man in the course of his experience and 
what he would choose for his son, as in the interview, but rather 
between what lie himself likes or prefers and what lie would wish 
his son to like or prefer, It is apparent that these comparisons are 
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very different in eh a me ter. Just in tins connection it seemed of 
interest to enquire: Did the two groups express marked differences 
in their own tastes on any of the items, did they differ significantly 
in the preferences named for their son, nr in the tastes which they 
ascribed to the "average” man? It was found that on one item, 
"Have people let you alone”, such a tlillerencc occurred in the ex¬ 
pression of their own preferences (Table Ha). 

TABLE Sa 

Per cent liking Difference 
First in 

Item Repealers offenders per cent a diff* 


51. Have people let von alone 68 
u rr dill, computed by llic formula 


34 


3+ 3.62 



+ 


N, 


More of the repeaters tended to interpret this item as meaning 
“not bother you,” “not interfere with you," and this seemed to 
them a desideratum; while the others often thought of it as im¬ 
plying neglect or rejection by others, and this seemed to them 
undesirable. This ambiguity or flexibility in interpretation was 
preserved intentionally in this item in the belief that the aspect 
which dominated the view of an individual itself had significance. 

There were no differences on any of the items in the per cents 
in the two groups wishing their sons to have certain tastes, none 
of the critical ratios of the differences appearing here being as high 
as 2. There was, however, one significant difference in the per 
cents of the two groups ascribing dislikes to the "average man.” 
Here again it was the same item which differentiated them (Table 
8b). In other words, significantly more of the first offenders, 


TABLE 8b 

l’cr cent describing 
average ns di sliking Difference 

First in IDiff. 

Item Repeaters offenders per cent a diff. 

8, Have people let you alone 24 S6 32 3,46 


just as they were themselves more social in their tastes, conceived 
of the average man also in this way. 
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On two other items the differences in per cents liking or dis¬ 
liking those items, while not statistically significant, showed critical 
ratios over 2 and arc of passing interest. More of the repeaters 
expressed an actual dislike of the idea of being "one of the richest 
men in the United States." A frequent comment was: "That would 
be too much trouble." Probably in the wish to avoid responsibility, 
there is also a greater number of repeaters wanting "to lead a roving 
life" (Table 8c). 


TABLE 8c 



Per cent disliking 

Per cent liking 

Difference 



First 

First 

ill 

Did. 


Repeaters offenders 

Repeaters offenders 

per cent 

<r cliff. 

1. Be one of 





the richest men 




in the U, S. 

2, Lead a roving 

8S 70 


IS 

2.27 

life 


46 22 

2+ 

2.62 


On one item describing the tastes of the average man there 
was also such a difference (Table 8d). Since only 24 per cent of 


TABLE 8d 


Per cent describing 



average man as Viking 

Difference 


First 

in 

Diff. 

Item Repealers offenders 

per cent 

ff Jiff. 

4. Be a popular hero 80 56 

24 

2,66 


each group themselves expressed a liking for this type of fame, it 
seems probable that this description of the average mail was in¬ 
tended as an aspersion. 

The failure to find significant differences between our two 
groups in difference scores yielded by this test may be interpreted, 
of course, as indicating that no differences of this kind exist. Such 
an interpretation can be defended on the ground that there is indeed 
no evidence of any kind for a sharply defined “type" in the group 
of repeating offenders when compared with a control group, and 
many other items similarly show no significant differences between 
the two, It may be argued in this connection that it is not in the 
sphere of feelings of distance from their ideal nor vet from their 
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fellows tlmt one cun search fruitfully fur differentiae between two 
such groups. Or, one may contend, even if swell feelings exist, it i s 
not reasonable to expect to tap them by such superficial atul in¬ 
direct methods, 'flic fact, however, that so similar a method was 
used by Sweet successfully (7tt) in differentiating between delin¬ 
quent and non-delinquent groups of adolescent boys, suggests that 
more carefully selected items, a longer list of items, pcncil-and- 
paper administration permitting more care in the responses, and 
the achievement of higher reliabilities in the scales might have 
yielded other results, mul that further work along these lines might 
well prove fruitful. 


1), Suimvrficial Ratings 

Table 9 gives the mean ratings, standard deviations, differences 

TABLE 9 
Surmiu.u. it avisos 


Item 

1. Mnsculiimv 

2. I’Uysliptc 

3. Speech: clarity 

•I. Speechj nrlini hie ness 

5. Neatness 

6. Courtesy 

7. Alertness 

St, Interest in interview 

9. Frankness 

10 . Friendliness 

11. Freedom from suqUrinn 

12. Freedom from tension 

13. Freedom from rcstlc>*,ncss 

14. Poise 

15. Ease of social rontneis 

16 . Cheerfulness 

17. Emotional expressiveness 


First 

Hci’cnier-i nlTcmlcrs 

N. 50 N. 50 niff. niff. 


Mean 

a 

Menu 

f ! 

menus 

a diff. 

3.17 

0.71 

2.95 

0.69 

.22 

1,53 

3.24 

0.K6 

3.07 

«.H7 

.17 

0.98 

2.X 7 

1.03 

1.24 

(1.97 

.17 

1.85 

3.49 

1.19 

3.66 

I,OK 

.17 

0.75 

2.70 

0.66 

3.10 

0,9+ 

.40 

2.47 

3.14 

0.57 

3.43 

0.63 

.29 

2.36 

3.38 

1.02 

3.62 

1,04 

.2+ 

1.16 

3.20 

1,02 

3.69 

0.96 

.49 

2.46 

3.36 

1.00 

3.HB 

0,96 

.52 

2.65 

3.20 

0.78 

3.S9 

0.76 

.39 

2.44 

2.9* 

0,92 

3.50 

0,95 

.52 

2.89 

1.57 

1.07 

1.91 

1.09 

.34 

1.62 

1.94 

O.gR 

1.99 

0.79 

.05 

0.30 

3.52 

0.94 

3.72 

(1.92 

.20 

1.11 

3.11 

1.04 

3.49 

1.02 

.38 

1.85 

Z.SO 

0.83 

3.30 

0.82 

.50 

3,03 

2.68 

0.95 

3.1H 

0.92 

.36 

1.9R 


in means, and critical ratios of these differences for each of the 17 
items included in tile list of superficial ratings, and Figure 5 shows 
the superimposed means of the two groups. 

Only one of the items, "cheerfulness,” shows a significant differ¬ 
ence between the two groups; and indeed the greater gravity of 
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their plight ;U the time (if interview could well account for con* 
sidcrable smubreucss on the part of the repeatcis. On the four items 
intended to describe the altitude toward the interview situation, 
that is, in the decree of inrerest in the interview, frankness, frioiulU- 
ncss, and trustfulness, the first offenders received higher ratings, 
with the critical ratios for the differences more than 2 but less 
than 3, 

It is not desired to belabor these very trivial comparisons. It is 
sufficient to note that on most of these superficial items no marked 
differences emerge, 

E. UlOOR A P11 IC.-lI. AKU SOCIOl.OGICAt. I) AT A 

Table JO gives n comparison of the two groups on a number of 
items of sociological import, where by inspection of the critical 
ratios in the hast column it may he seen which of these show 
significant differences of percentages in the two groups. 

Figures 6 and 7 present this sanic material in graphic form, Figure 
6 showing those conditions in which a higher incidence occurs among 
the repeaters, Figure 7 showing the opposite situation, to facilitate 
comparisons. 

Most of the information on these points came from replies to 
questions included in the interview; the rest (specifically, 1, 5b, 
fin, tl, e J and 9) were taken from the probation officer's work sheets. 
A consistency in the direction of the differences may be noted. The 
items, however, on which these differences arc statistically signifi¬ 
cant arc; («) presence of parental friction, (/;) having other income 
besides earnings, property, auto or insurance, (c) voters. All of 
these show critical ratios of 3 or more. The first two have been 
found consistently by other investigators using much larger numbers 
to chfiiiictcrizc delinquent groups. Although the difference in the 
matter of voting may he interpreted in part ns signifying more lively 
social participation and interest on the part of the first offenders, it 
must also be remembered that many of the repeaters had been cut 
off by their prison sentences from the opportunity for such participa¬ 
tion. The difference between the groups in the per cent reporting 
extremes of strictness or leniency in their upbringing approaches a 
value regarded as statistically reliable. 

Quantitative data made possible also a comparison of Urn following 
items (Table 11), 
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TABLE 10 

Comparison of Social and Environmental Conditions 



Per cent incidence Difference 
in 

Repeaters Offenders per cent 

Diff. 
tr diff.* 5 * 

1, 

Home conditions 

Poor home conditions noted 

46 

26 

21) 

4-2.13 

2. 

Family relationships 
a. Parental friction 

52 

24 

23 

4-3.01 


h. Separation of parents 

42 

26 

16 

4-1.71 


c. Separation of parents 
before seven 

26 

12 

14 

4-1.81 


d. Death of one parent 

36 

30 

6 

4-0.64 


c. Death of parent he foie 
seven 

12 

16 

4 

—0.58 


f. Presence of step-parent 
Methods of upbringing 
a, Excessive strictness 

30 

16 

14 

+ 1.69 

3. 

32 

16 

16 

+ 1.91 


b. Excessive leniency 

18 

S 

10 

+ 1.50 


c. Either extieme 

50 

24 

26 

+ 2,80 

4. 

Position in family 
a, First born 

42 

24 

IS 

+ 1.95 


b, Youngest 

16 

18 

2 

—0.27 


c. Only child 

14 

16 

2 

—0.2? 

5, 

Relations to other individuals 
a. Claiming no friends 

1). Having co-dcfcnd.intB 

20 

S 

32 

+ 1.75 


32 

30 

2 

+0.22 

6. 

Work experiences and economic 
a. Military or naval record 

situation 

34 

22 

12 

+ 1,35 


1>. Experience of job diversity* 1 

56 

42 

14 

+ 1.41 


c. Job at time of offense 

28 

48 

20 

—2.10 


d. Having other income, ptop- 
erty, auto, insurance 

24 

58 

34 

—3,68 


e. Having dependents 

22 

32 

10 

—1.13 

7. 

Social participation: votes 

3+ 

68 

34 

—3,62 

8. 

Religious interest: prays 

•14 

50 

6 

—0.60 

9. 

Venereal disease 

28 

24 

+ 

+ 0.46 

10. Drunk at time of offense 

36 

IS 

IS 

+2.07 

11. Residence in Los Angeles 
a, Ten years or more 

4+ 

26 

IS 

+ 1.92 


b. One month or less 

20 

S 

12 

+ 1.75 


*'Fonr or more different kinds of work reported. 

“'A plus indientes tlinse differences in wliicli the repeaters show the 
higher incidence. 


Here no critical ratios arc as large as 3, though average monthly 
earnings and educational attainments show differences whose critical 
ratios arc more than 2, 

Such items as all of the above have been widely considered in their 
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FIGURE 7 

Comparison of Further Social and Environmental Conditions of Groups 

A AND B 

relations to delinquent behavior. Most investigators have found 
poor home conditions, marginal economic status, defective family 
relations, faulty methods of training, unfavorable work experiences, 
greater geographical mobility, and poorer educational progress asso¬ 
ciated in varying degrees with delinquent and criminal careers 
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0« a few sociological items n comparison with a large unsclcctcd 
group (22LI -white males between 20 and 24 years of age) is per¬ 
mitted by data available from the "Youth Census Schedule" of the 
United States Department of the Interior, ()nic<* of Education. 23 
Tliis study was carried out in 1935 in llie City of Los Angeles, and 
great care was exercised to secure an "imselected" sample. Selecting 
those members of both of our groups whose ages fell between 20 and 
2+ years, and those items of information common to both enquiries, 
we have made certain comparisons presented in tabular form in 
Appendix J. 

The numbers in the groups of repeaters nml of fust offenders 
within the age range selected arc too small to permit nf valid com¬ 
parisons. But it may he observed frnm these tables that neither of 
our groups is representative of the urban male population of I-ns 
Angeles of these ages in educational or employment status, and that 
certain differences in their marital experiences and responsibility for 
dependents are apparent. Also striking is the disproportionately 
large number of manual laborers, and of workers at machine or 
related trades rn the ranks both of the prisoners and of their fathers, 


M Tliis material was made accessible through the kindness of l)r. Alice 
Horn, StaiisLiciau of (lie Department of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
Hoard nf Education. 



V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. Cases Studied 

In this investigation 50 male criminals whose records showed at 
least three prior offenses were compared with 50 first offenders 
whose records, habits, and present attitudes were such as to entitle 
them to probation in the eyes of the court and of the probation 
officer. All were of the white race, and in age between 20 and 40. 
The crimes committed were those against property. All were studied 
while in custody awaiting sentence, after application for probation 
had been filed. 

B. Methods Used 

The methods of investigation chosen were ones closely related to 
those used in practice in the procedure of selection of cases for pro¬ 
bation, but directed toward exploring on a superficial level some of 
those characteristics found by more searching and extensive psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic studies to be closely associated with criminal con¬ 
duct. In order to make possible some rough but quantitative measure 
of the characteristics studied, the following techniques were adopted: 
(rf) The interview method was used, obtaining an expression of 
attitudes toward various personal and social situations; ratings were 
made on this interview material on 15 items of a “sociotropic” char¬ 
acter; these ratings indicated feelings of dissatisfaction, discontent, or 
hostility with regard to the community, work, individuals, or groups 
of individuals, in relation to which the environment of the subjects 
could in large part be defined; the ratings showed high reliability 
coefficients when correlated with those of two other raters on the 
same material. (Z») Intelligence tests were administered, (c) An 
attempt was made to discover by an indirect method the degree of 
feeling of difference or separation of the individuals both from their 
ideal and from their fellows by use of a modification of the “Self- 
Ordiuary-Idcal" Test. ( d ) Superficial ratings were made at the 
time of interview, and (e) such sociological data as were available 
were compared for the two groups. 

C. Results Obtained 

Of the 15 items sampling attitudes toward the community, work, 
the political regime, associates, parents and families, and the feeling 
of remoteness from their own aims and ideals, statistically significant 
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differences in ratings between Ore two grnups were found, showing 
tile repeater to linvc greater political insurgency, “chip on the 
shoulder" or feelings of grievance, antagonism toward authority, hos¬ 
tility toward the father, reserve with hath mother and father, and 
to a greater degree lack of integration with the ideal. No significant 
differences emerged in their degree of dissatisfaction with the com¬ 
munity or with work, in tendencies to avoid groups or individual 
associates, in antagonism toward mother, wife, or children, in intel¬ 
ligence, or in difference scores on the Srlf-Orilinary-Idenl Test. On 
the superficial ratings they differed significantly only in “cheerful¬ 
ness." On the sociological items considered, significant differences 
between the two groups appeared in the frequency with which 
parental friction was reported, in economic status as measured hy 
owning an automobile, insurance or any other property than their 
wages, and in the frequency with which they voted. All differences, 
even when not statistically significant, were consistent in trend, and 
were in the “expected" direction. Doth groups showed wide dis¬ 
persion, so that no evidence was found in support of interpretation 
of criminal behavior on the basis of a “type’’ characteristic of tile 
confirmed offender. 

1). Conclusions 

In the detailed discussion of Part IV we have tried to indicate 
with what caution the results of this study must be interpreted. 
But in conclusion we should like to emphasize the positive finding: 
that marked and significant differences between two selected groups 
of criminals could be established by methods of sampling attitudes, 
methods differing from those used by the practicing probation officer 
primarily in the possibilities of rough quantitative evaluation and 
control which they afford. For the most part the possible existence 
of these differences was suggested by the work and theory of psv- 
choanalytically oriented research. And the fact that we have here 
been able to show the reality of these differences would seem to offer 
some promise that by the further development of analogous methods 
the widened insight of analytic researches could be made more gen¬ 
erally available to criminological practice,- 



VI. APPENDICES 
Appendix A 

Section 1203, Pknai, Code, Summary Determination of 
Probation 

After the conviction by plea or verdict of guilty of a public offense 
in cases where discretion is conferred on the court or any board or 
commission or other authority as to the extent of the punishment, 
the court, upon application of the defendant or of the people or upon 
its own motion, may summarily deny probation, or at a time fixed 
may hear and determine in the presence of the defendant the matter 
of probation nf the defendant and the conditions of such probation, 
if granted; if probation is not denied, the court must immediately 
refer the matter to the probation officer to investigate and to report 
to the court at a specified time, upon the circumstances surrounding 
the ciime suid concerning the defendant and his prior record, which 
may be taken into consideration cither in aggravation or mitigation 
of punishment; the probation officer must thereupon make an inves¬ 
tigation of circumstances surrounding the crime and the prior record 
and history of the defendant and make a written report to the court 
of the facts found upon such investigaton and must accompany said 
report with his written recommendations as to the granting or with¬ 
holding of probation to the defendant and as to the conditions of pro¬ 
bation if it shall be granted, and the report and recommendations 
must he filed with the clerk of the court as a record in the case. At 
such time or times fixed by the court, the court must hear and deter¬ 
mine such application, and in connection therewith must consider any 
report of the probation officer, and must make a statement that it lias 
considered such report which must be filed with the clerk of the court- 
as a record in the case. And if it'shall determine that there are 
circumstances in mitigation of punishment prescribed by law, or that 
the ends of justice would be subserved by granting probation to the 
defendant, the court shall have power in its discretion to place the 
defendant on probation as hereinafter provided; if probation is denied, 
the clerk of the court must forthwith send n copy of the report and 
recommendations to the Hoard of Prison Directors; further provided, 
however, that probation shall not be granted to any defendant who 
shall have been convicted of robbery, burglary, burglary with explo¬ 
sives, rape with force or violence, arson, murder, assault with intent 
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to commit murder, attempt tu commit murder, grand theft, train 
wrecking, feloniously receiving stolen grinds, felonious assault with 
a deadly weapon, kidnapping mayhem, escape from a slate prison, 
conspiracy tu commit any one nr more of the aforementioned felonies. 
<u any of the aforementioned, felonies, aiul who at the. time of the 
perpetration of said crime or any of them or at the time of his invest 
was armed with a deadly weapon (unless at the lime lie had a law¬ 
ful right to carry the samOi nnr to a defemlanl who used or at¬ 
tempted to use a deadly weapon in connection with the perpetration 
of the crime of which he was convicted, nor to one who in the perpe¬ 
tration of the crime of which he was convicted inflicted great bodily 
injury nr torture, nor to any defendant unless the court shall he 
satisfied that he has never in any place been previously convicted of 
a felony, nor to any public official or peace officer of the state, 
county, city, city and county, or other political subdivision who, in the 
discharge of the duties of his public office or employment, accepted or 
gave or offered to accept or give any bribe or emhe/./.lcd public money 
or was guilty of extortion, 


Ai'i'iiNoi-X If 

I. Description of Vrelim'mary Study, 

n. Gaotl prabatkuers. In the preliminary investigation, the 
“good probationers’ 1 were selected n> follows: 

Supervising probation officers were asked for lists of men on pro 
bnrion for one year or longer whose records during this time had 
been without technical violation in such mailers as failure to report, 
failure to make restitution, etc., and whose attitude had been co¬ 
operative and constructive. These men were to be of the white race, 
over 20 years of age and under 45, and granted probation originally 
after the commission of any one of the following crimes against 
property: Forgery, checks without sufficient funds, burglary (2nd 
degree), grand theft, petty theft with prior petty theft, grand 
theft automobile, 2-1 receiving stolen property, or robbery. Sex crimes 
and those explicitly involving intoxication were excluded. In most 

’‘Usually n plcn of guilty to violation of Section 503 of die Vehicle Code 
(driving a car without the consent of the owner) is accepted when the 
original charge is grand theft automobile. This may, then, for practical 
purposes be regarded as die legal equivalent of grand llicft automobile, 
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of these crimes 25 it is the sentence of the Court which determines 
whether they shall stand as felonies or misdemeanors, a penitentiary 
sentence rendering them felonies, a jail sentence misdemeanors. 20 
To these "candidates" letters were then sent explaining the character 
of the study to be undertaken and asking if they would show their 
willingness to cooperate in it by coming in for an interview. They 
were assured of car fare. Of the number to whom such letters were 
sent, with a returned stamped envelope and a card to check for 
convenience in replying, less than 50 per cent replied, made, and 
kept an appointment for interview. 

b. Violators. The group of violators were interviewed in the 
County Jail during the period after a violation had been filed against 
them and before the date of sentence. The range of crimes selected 
was similar in both groups, and the racial requirement and age limits 
were the same. 

c. Difficulties. After it was discovered that so small a pro- 
portion of the good probationers receiving letters responded, the 
belief was inescapable that this method of selection of cases was in 
all probability selecting also for some of those "sociotropic” attitudes 
which it was desired to investigate. For this method made it en¬ 
tirely possible for the more withdrawn and antagonistic good proba¬ 
tioners not to reply to the communication received. The violators, on 
the other hand, being in custody, had no such escape. Also it was 
believed that the conditions under which the two groups were inter¬ 
viewed introduced a sharp difference, and the fact of incarceration in 
itself might suffice to induce in the violators certain anti-social atti¬ 
tudes. A further difficulty lay in the ages of the two groups; for 
while the age limits set for the two groups were the same, it proved 
to be the older good probationers who responded to the request for 
interview, and as a result the average age of this group was 37, that 
of the violators 28. It was therefore decided to abandon the problem 
in this form. 

“The exceptions are: Grand theft, petty theft with prior petty theft, and 
robbery. These must be sentenced always os felonies. 

“In Section 1203 of the Penal Code of the State of California, reproduced 
in Appendix A, piobntionable offenses are delimited. 
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2. Results of Preliminary Study, 

TABLE 12 

Differences in Ratings pin Interview Matfriai, between Violators and 
Good Prouationp.rs* 




Violators 

Good 



probationers 



N. 10 

N. IQ 

Item 


Mean 

Menu 

1. 

Dissatisfaction with community 

2.2 

1.0 

2. 

Dissatisfaction with work 

2.8 

1.9 

3. 

Social behavior I avoiding groups 

3 A 

2.9 

4. 

Social behavior: avoiding individuals 

1.8 

i.5 

5. 

Political insurgency 

3.2 

2.2 

6. 

Social preferences: desire for solitude 

2.0 

1.2 

7. 

“Chip on shoulder 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 ’ 

2.6 

1.4 

S. 

Antagonism toward authority 

2.9 

2.1 

9, 

Reserve with father 

3.5 

4,1 

10. 

Antagonism toward father 

2.8 

3.1 

a. 

Reserve with mother 

3,2 

3,4 

12. 

Antagonism toward mother 

1.9 

'2.2 

13. 

Dissatisfaction with marriage 

2,3 

2.4 

H. 

Antagonism toward children 

— 

0.6 

15, 

Lack of integration with ideal 

2.1 

1.3 


■The numbers were loo small to Justify com pill in IT standard deviations of 
the distributions or critical ratios for diffcicnrcs in menus, 


TAULli 13 

Mean Difference Scores in Ski.f-Ordinary-Idkal Test 

Difference scores Violators Good probationers 

Between Self nnd Ideal (Son) 10.0 5.7 

Between Self and Average 20.2 18.5 


TABLE 14 

Comparison ok Some Swim, ano Environmental Conditions 


Good 

Violators probationers 

Condition Per cent Per cent 


1. Family relationships 

a, Parents separated 30 20 

b, Parents happy 70 70 

2. Methods of upbringing 

a. Punished (whipped) at home 3 0 80 

b. Spoiled nt home 50 30 

c. Supervised at home GO 70 

3. Position in fninily: first born 20 50 

ih Religious interest: regular church attendance 10 20 

5 . Alleged interest in politics 30 30 

6 . Work: job nt present 60 70 

7. Married 30 90 
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TABLE IS 

Comparison of Other Factors 


Means 

Good 

Violators probationers 

1 . 

Age 

28 

37 

2, 

Otis IQ 

87 

94 

3, 

Slrifctneas of father* 

3.1 

3.9 

4. 

Strictness of mother* 1 

2.9 

2.6 

5, 

Grades completed 

9,7 

10.3 

6. 

Number of close friends claimed 

7.9 

13.5 

7. 

Yenrs residence in Los Angeles 

12.9 

11.0 

8. 

Number of jobs held 

21.0 

21.0 

9. 

Number of groups joined 

0,5 

1.5 


*0n five-point scale. 


Appendix C 

1, Prior Offenses and Disposition of Present Case. 

TABLE ifi 

Prior Offenses of All Memiirrs of Group A 


Offense Number of occurrences 


All juvenile offenses 

73 

Assault 

4 

Assault with deadly weapon 

4 

Buttery 

2 

Breaking and entering 

6 

Burglary 

17 

Carrying concealed weapon 

2 

Car theft 

23 

Contempt of court 

3 

Contributing to delinquency of minors 

1 

Checks without sufficient funds 

16 

Deadly weapon act 

1 

Defrauding an innkeeper 

2 

Disturbing the peace 

4 

Escape 

4 

Forgery 

4 

Gambling 

2 

Grand theft 

2+ 

Impersonating federal officer 

2 

Jail break (or attempt jail break) 

2 

Obtaining money, false pretenses 

1 

Petty theft 

31 

Receiving stolen property 

2 

Resisting an officer 

1 

Robbery 

3 

State Narcotic Act 

1 

Trespassing 

Wright Act Sale or Transportation* 1 

1 

4 

239 


e Wnght Act Possession was not included ns a prior offense, hut Wright 
Act Sale and Transportation were regarded as more acrlve instances of 
disregard of the law in force at that time. 
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TABLE 17 

I'RESKNT Oi-KF.NSF, iUsTfcNCF, AStJ PRIOR Om.NSFS (IF EACH MkmueU of 

GroI)!’ : 


h/dividual 1, Arc 20. Present offense, Grand Tlicfl (ralvcs) 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: Burglary (3 time*-) 4 

Theft calves* 

Runaway, inrorriK<^ , 5c , “ 

TheTi bicycle* 

Theft aum* 

Disturbing peace* 

Contempt of court (2 limes) 

Betty theft (2 times) 

Individual 2. Age 26. Present offense: Checks, N.S.F.' 1 * 3 

Sell let ice: County Jail 

Prior offensesr Contributing to <lelin>iucii(.*y of minor 

Petty theft (3 times) 

Contempt of court 

Individual 3. Age 25. Present offen.se: Grain! 'Theft and Violation 503 
V.C. 

Sentence; County Jail 

Prior offenses; Forgery 

Robbery 
Assault 

Attempt jail break 

Individual -f. Age 21?, Present offense; Violit turn 5(13 V.C. 

Sentence. Fatauw 

Prior offenses; Runaway (2 times)* 

Car theft (2 times) 

Escape 

Larceny 

Individual 5, Age 21. Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence; County Jail 

Prior offenses: Car theft* 

Incorrigible ami runaway* 

Car theft* 

Violation of probation* 

Assault and battery 

1 * Indicates juvenile offenses. 

s No atlempl is made to eliminate differences in terminology, since the 
record ■obtained from the Finger-print Identification Bureau reproduced the 
terminology used in the different stntes in which offenses were committed. 

3 N.S,F, not sufficient funds. 
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TABLE 17 (continued) 


Individual 6, Age 21, 

Prior offenses; 

Present offense: Checks, N.S.F. 

Sentence! Probation and Jail 

Grand theft auto* 

Violation of probation (theft auto)*' 

Petty theft 

Individual 7. Age 3 3. 

Prior offenses; 

Present offense! Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Carrying concealed weapon 

Petty theft 

Violation 503 V.C. 

(Wright Act Possession and drunk attests 5 times) 

Individual 8 . Age 23, 

Present offense: Burglary, 2nd degree 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Grand theft 

Violation 503 V.C. 

Burglary 

Violation of probation (grand theft auto) 

Individual 9. Age 27. 

Present offense: Forgery and Checks, N.S.F, 
Sentence: County Jail 

Piior offenses: 

Carrying concealed weapon 

Checks, N.S.F. 

Defrauding an innkeeper 

Fictitious checks (2 times) 

Obtaining money under false pretenses 
(Now wanted elsewhere: Checks, N.S.F.) 

Individual 10. Age 27. 

Present offense: Checks, N.S.F. 

Sentence: Folsom 

Prior offenses! 

Defrauding innkeeper 

Fraudulent checks 

Fictitious checks (3 times) 

Embezzlement 

Impersonating federal officer 

Individual 11. Age 32. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Burglary (2 times) 

Grand larceny 

Petty larceny 

Individual 12. Age 36. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence; County Jail 

Prior offenses', 

Grand Larceny 

Burglary 

Escape 

Jail break 

(Wright Act Possession, Transportation, and Va¬ 
grancy) 
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TAHl.lv I? (continued) 

Individual 13. Age 27. Present offense: Fingcry 
Sentence; County Jail 

Prior offenses: Vinlatitili State Narcotic Act 

Hnttcry 
Checks, N.S.F. 

Resisting pnhJic officer 
Disturbing the peace 
Wright Act Sale (2 times) 

(Weight Act Possession, Transportation, and Va¬ 
grancy) 

Individual 14. Age 55. Present offense: Forgery 
Sentence: County Jnit 

Prior offenses: Checks, N.S.F- (2 times) 

Forgery 

Individual 15. Age 21. Present ollensc: Viol at inti 503 V.C, 

Sentence; Probation and Jail 

Flier offenses: Cnr theft® 

Incorrigible* 

Violation 503 V.C.® (15 autiw stolen) 

Petty theft 

Individual 16. Age 35. Present offense: Forgery 

Sentence: Folsom, Life. '•Habitual Criminal” 

Prior offenses; Trespassing 

Larceny 
Petty Inrccny 
Grnmi larceny {2 times) 

Receiving stolen property 
Violation of parole 
Larceny 

Individual 17, Age 27. Present offense: Checks, N.S.F. 

Sentence: Probation and J nil 

Prior offenses: Cheeks, N.S.F,® 

Grand larceny* 

Gambling 

Battery 

Fictitious checks 

Individual IS. Age 38. Present offense: Forgery 
Sentence: Folsom 

Prior offenses! Checks, N.S.F. (2 times) 

Assault with deadly wcnpmi (2 times) 

Grand larceny 
Grand theft 
Violation 503 V.C. 

(Wanted elsewhere for forgery) 
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TABLE 17 (continued) 


Individual 19. Age 25. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Violation 503 V.C. 

Burglary 

Car theft (grand larceny) 

Individual 20. Age 22, 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: Probation and Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Petty theft* 

Burglary* 

Impersonating an officer 

Burglary 

(Train riding and 2 arrests for vagrancy) 

Individual 21. Age 37, 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence: Snn Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Violation 503 V.C, (2 times) 

Burglary 

Individual 22. Age 22. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence; County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Petty larceny* 

Larceny of auto (2 times) 

Petty theft 

Individual 23. Age 21. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Runaway* 

Burglary* 

Grand theft auto* 

Escape Whittier State School* 

Disturbing the peace 1 * 

Grand larceny* 

Petty theft 

(Wanted elsewhere for robbery and forgery) 

Individual 24-. Age 30. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Larceny* 

Burglary (3 times) 

Breaking and entering (3 times) 

Larceny (2 times) 

Individual 25. Age 29. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Larceny (2 times) 

Larceny anto 

Burglary 
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'PAULI-. 17 iionlintict) 

linfiviJnril 26. Age 3 5. 

Present offense: Petty tlicfi with prior (icily llvefi 
Sentence: Snn Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Disturbing (he prncc (2 times) 

Petty theft (2 times) 
burglary 

Grnnd theft auto 

(Ten arrests for "drunk" ami Wright Act Pos¬ 
session) 

lUilividual 27. Age 22. 

Present offense: Violation 593 V.C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Grand theft auto* (1 limes) 

Petty theft* 

Esenpe from juvenile officer* 
burglary 

(Four arrests for "drunk" and "vag") 

Individual 28. Arc 22. 

Preseni offense: Grand theft nvttn 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Polly theft* 1 

Assault with deadly weapon* 

Violation S03 V.C. 

(Wanted elsewhere) 

Iilifi'Vidual 29. Arc 22. 

Present offense: burglary 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Runaway* 

Petty theft* 

Escape Juvenile Hall* 

Grand larceny* 

Larceny 

burglary 

Petty theft (3 times) 

Iniliviiltuil 30. Age 37. 

Present offense: Cheeks, N.S.F. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses; 

Checks. N.S.F. (2 times) 

Petty theft (2 times) 

Individual 33. Age 39. 

Present offense: Forgery 

Sentence: Sail Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Wright Act Sale 

Wright Act Transportation 

Assault with deadly weapon 

Assault 

(Arrests for "drunk,” Wright An Possession, 
“Vag," 18 times) 
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Individual 32. Age 28. 

Prior offenses: 

Present offense: Violation 503 V-C, 
Sentence: Folsom 

Incorrigibility* 

Breaking and entering (3 times) 

Escape 

Shoplifting 

(“Drunk" and “Vag" 2 Times) 


Individual 33. Age 25. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: County Jail 


Prior offenses: 

Deadly weapon act 

Wright Act Sale 

Assault 

Petty theft 

Disturbing the peace 


Individual 34. Age 38. 

Present offense; Forgery 

Sentence: Folsom 


Prior offenses: 

Forgery 

Checks, N.S.F. (3 times) 


Individual 3$. Age 24. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: San Quentin 


Prior offenses: 

Theft bicycle* 

Larceny 

Petty theft 


Individual 36. Age 26. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: Folsom 


Prior offenses: 

Incorrigible* 

Petty larceny* (2 times) 

Runaway Pacific Lodge* 

Grand larceny* 

Grand theft and violation 503 V.C, 


Individual 31 ■ Age 3 3. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: County Jail 


Prior offenses: 

Petty larceny (3 times) 

Grand larceny 


Individual 38. Age 29. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 
Sentence; County Jail 


Prior offenses: 

Car theft* 

Car theft 

Petty theft 


Individual 39. Age 27, 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 
Sentence: County Jail 



Prior offenses: 


Petty theft 
Burglary (2 times) 
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TAHI.E 17 {runtinucd) 


Individual 40. Age 21 . 
l'rior offenses: 

Individual 41. Age 24. 
Prior offenses: 

Individual 42. Age 21. 
Prior offenses; 

Individual 43. Age 24, 
Prior offenses: 


Individual 44. Age 33. 
Prior offenses: 


Individual 45. Age 2fi. 
Prior offenses: 


Present offense: Violation 503 V.(,‘. 
Sentence: San Quentin 

Robbery” 

Burglary” 

Knnnwny lone" 

Burglary 

Present olTcnttc; Forgery 
Sentence: County Jail 

Burglary* 

Dyer Act 
Forgery 

("Vag” 3 times) 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 
Sentence: County Jail 

Uurglnry (2 times)” 

Petty theft 
Larceny bicycle 
Attempt petty tlicft 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C*. 
Sentence; Folsom 

Runaway {3 times)" 

Violation probation-* 

Escape Detention Il'ime (2 limes) - 

503 V.C. 9 

Grand (heft nulo" 

Robbery” 

Assault with deadly weapon 

Present offense: C'hecks, N.S.F. 
Sentence: Folsom 

Grand larceny 
Violation S03 V.C. 

Grand theft 
Escape 
Gambling 
Dyer Act 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 
Sentence: County Jail 

Burglary” 

Petty theft 
Grand theft nuto 
Hank Robbery 
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TABLE 17 ( continue,I) 

Individual 46. Age 33. Present offense: Receiving stolen property and 
Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: Grand larceny 

La rceny 
Dyer Act 

Individual 47. Age 24. Present offense; Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: Larceny auto* 

Dyer Act 
Rolih cry 

Individual 48. Age 20. Present offense: Violation 503 V,C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Piior offenses: Incorrigible, truant* 

Petty theft* 

Suspicion burglary* 

Violation 503 V.C. 

Individual 49. Age 21. Present offense: Burglary 
Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: Carrying concealed weapon* 

Burglary* (2 times) 

Grand larceny 

Individual 50. Age 32, Present offense: Burglary 
Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: Petty theft* 

Petty larceny 
Reciving stolen property 


TABLE 18 

Disposition or All Cases in Group A 


Sentence 

Number 

County Jail 

26 

Folsom 

9 

Probation and Jail 

4 

Snn Quentin 

11 


50 
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TAHI.F. 19 

DiwitMitm* nv An Cvtts P» - (;wnn« U 

Disposition Number 

Probation amt Jail 
Straight probation (no jnill 

5d 


31 

19 


AlM'l-SUfX \ > 

iNTliRVlIsWS 

Repeater l. Age ZB. (.iraud Theft (Cattle) ZS nr 30 counts. 

I{). 101. 7*10*36. 

1. llcw lo/iy have you lived in Lot Angeles? 

All my life. 1 was born here. 1 was 20 In June. (Horn June 19, 1916.) 

2. Do you feel iij if you belonged here/ if you l unit away would you 
wa/ll lo come back/ 

'Flint's my trouble, 1 just none burl: all the lime, 1 get kind of homesick 
for it here, It seems like I can’t live anywhere else. I had a job in 
Oregon, hilt 1 fame hack here. I hail n Job in San Francisco. But 1 
hate fogs. I don’t think there's any city compares with this. I always 
brave about it. In Oregon it rained at least two hours every day. In 
Kupeue it was hailing all the time, great big hail stones. 

3. hi ho ae many differ tut /lucet have you lived during your life/ 

Well, I’ve never really lived in oilier places. I've guile away, just for 
short limes. Foe instance, I once staved in San Francisco two or three 
months. And then l wan out ac (iirnrd for a year at Pacific Lodge. 
But Hint wns in Los Angeles County, (lie had been placed there by 
juvenile Court.) 1 thought the Pacific Lodge was a line place. 

4. IVodd you like to return to any of them f Which/ For what reasons? 
(Omitted,) 

5. IVoldd you //refer In live in the city or in the country? 

In (lie city. 

6. Do you like your /resent job? IVhnt it it? 

'Flic last jolt I had was in Oregon in a logging camp. I was loading 
the logs on. I worked there about n week. It didn’t pay enough. 
I gave that up May 1st. Before that I was buying and selling entile. 
I didn’t like that too well. I really never had a joh l liked, 
rt. Have you worked mostly at the same kind of job or ih’^rwit ones? 
The same one pretty much, buying and selling rattle. Clm-c I went 
to work for the Continental Can Cmnpanv, Hut I unlv worked 
there two weeks. I bought myself a truck and quit. lit San Francisco 
1 was laving hardwood Hums, you know, oak, with patterns in them. 
b. Which hind have you liked best? 

(Omitted,) 

c< About how many jobs have you held during your life/ 

Oh, about four nr five different jobs, 

7. If you had your choice, what kind of work would you like best? 

I’d like selling, or otherwise, study up some kind of course like me- 
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chanies. I’ve always thought of Diesels. If I had money I'd like to 
study law. I'm ashamed 1 didn’t. 1 hnd the opportunity. But 1 
didn’t have sense enough to do it. I think I’d have liked that. 

8, Have you been a member of any clubs or organizations or groups here 
or cohere you lived earlier? (None, 1, 2 on 3, 4 or more} IF hat kind? 
No, just football clubs when I was playing football, 

9. How long did you belong? 

One semester. 

a. Did you go to the meetings? 

Yes. 

b. Did you ever hold office? 

I was sergeant-at-arms, 

10. Do you vote? 

No, I'm not old enough yet. 

11. Do you care much about politics? 

I like to read about it. It's interesting to know, like the other day 
when the chief of police, what's his name, Chief Davis, gets up and 
says there’s no gambling in Los Angeles. Everybody knows that's a 
lie, Why there’s all kinds of gambling. Reading the papers is the 
only thing I do in here. 

a■ Do you think the country ts being run right? 

I'm not a Communist. I’m a Democrat or Republican, I can't decide 
which. I think things are going all right, I think they're picking up. 

12. Do you believe that rich -people usually get their money unfairly? 

Well, I’d say they did it within the law, but that nobody ever amassed 
a fortune unless trickery was used. 

13. Do you go to church? (Regularly, irregularly, not at all) What church? 
No ma’am. Oh, I go when there’s a Russian feast in honor of my 
family, but not usually. I was brought up a Molokan, They don’t 
believe in images or emblems. They're very strict, They’re a branch 
of the Greek Orthodox. They believe in the Trinity and all that. My 
mother was devout, but not my father. She'd want to go to church 
nnd he wouldn’t take her. I was religious until I was about twelve. 

14. Do you pray often? 

No ma’am, I don't. 

15. Have you had a fair deal? 

a. At the time of your arrests and trials? 

I was too young to remember my earliest ones. I just forgot about 
’em, That time in El Monte I didn’t get a fair deal, when I got 
probation. I pleaded guilty to petty theft instead of grand theft. 
The woman signed the bill of sale all right. I wasn't guilty. I 
shouldn’t have plead guilty. 

b. During your probation period or in between arrests? 

Oh yes, during my probation period I did. 

c. Before that time, in your early life? 

No, I don’t think I did. If I didn’t live in Belvedere I wouldn’t have 
associated with boys older than I. I was the youngest, and daring. 
I’d take the dares. I wasn’t afraid of anything and I’m not now. 
But then I was too young to know any better. 1 was made the goat. 
A lotta times I wouldn't say nothing about the other kids. I’m not 
scared of anything. But these boys would just get me into things. 
I don’t think I’ve had a fair deal at home either through my father- 
I was always at war with him. He’d never ask me things in a 
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friendly way. He'd bluster aluml llic lion sc. There was always 

antagonism between me and niy father, since I was a little kid, 

10 , llo<w many close friends have you/ (//one, I, 2 or i, 4) 

I've got so many 1 don’t think I've uni any. If I walked mu of here 

with $)OD0 I'd hnve ft lot. Hut otherwise a none. 

17. Could yon fruif them In help you out i« it pinch, even when il scou/d \ >e 
hard for thmi f 

No, I don't think so. Maybe two of litem would. I've always been a 
chump. I'm just beginning to set: it, i-minting on people the way I have, 
a. II'otil<t you do the mine for them/ 

Oh yes, I'm different there. 1 always did it. I'm more Or less too 
kind hearted, 

IH. Would you fidhfr he alone nr with uthef people/ 

I like company. 

n. Which things do you prefer to ,/o alone; which with other people? 

I like to go hunting alone. When I'm working 1 don't like to be 
bothered. 1 like to go to u show by myself, or to buy my clothes. 

I like to he alone then. Hut other liiuc.s I like tn he with people. 

\ 9 . Ate you in fact alone much? H'lial proportion of the time? 

I don’t think «o. Oh, about half the time, maybe- 

20 . It out old were yon when you thirled schoolf 

I started kindergarten when 1 was three or four; the /tr.st grade at 
four or live, 
a, When you left? 

Around sixteen nr seventeen. 
h, What grade did you finish/ 

Kiev«m!i or senior II, l forget which. My credits were scattered. 

21 . Did yon mind stopping? 

Not when I left. I missed it nftciwanl. 
n. Did any teacher ever piclt on you? 

Oh yes, in school 1 didn't get along with the athletic teacher; and 
a man in junior high school held everything against me. I wrvs just 
good. When there was any trouble I wan live first to be ques- 
tiouetl. They never gave me n chance, They just questioned me 
nnd suspected me of everything. So I just figured I'd do the way 
I pleased since everybody thought the worst of me anyway. 
h- Did olher children lihe you? 

Oh yes, I wns pretty well liked in school, 
r. // you lead it to do ourr affnin <wntiM y/iii po farther i/i school? 

Oh yes, I think l would. I think I'd do well in law. I wish I'd 
gone through college. 

22 . What was your father's business? 

My father is rough nnd uncouth. 1 never did like him. He's a 
cabinet maker, lie's smart enough nt thill. In positions lie’s had they've 
always tried In hold him. 1 helped him when I was about sixteen, 
a. Was he very strict with you when yon were n child? 

He was too strict, lie was rough, he'd "rare" right up. lie 
thought lie waa king of (lie house. Instead of (reining us like 
children he'd treat us like something else. I think I'd a made a 
better go at it if my father had been n little like my mother. Or 
like my uncle, my mother's brother. I’d always compare the two 
of them. 

h. Your tuother? 

She was rather strict. 
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c. Did cither •whip you or nag at you? (Father or mother.) 

My father, he whipped me even when I was fifteen or sixteen and 
buying 1 and selling for hitn. lie always nagged at me, too, a/1 the 
time. My mother never whipped me. And she wasn’t so bad at 
nagging. 

d. Were you afraid of your father? 

I was until I wns seventeen or eighteen, 
c. Were you afraid of your mother? 

She never gave me cause to be nfrnid of her. 

/. Are you like either of them? 

I’m most like my mother's side. I look like my father, though, 

g. Are you glad of this? 

Oh sure, I'm glad. I‘m like my mother's side. Now my brother, 
he looks like the Sanuuanoys^ and acta like my father. 

h. What were the things you liked (and disliked) about your father? 
Nothing. I disliked everything about him. 

i i What <werc the things you liked and disliked about your mother. 
Well, she was so good. She'd any she wouldn't give me money 
to go to a show, then I’d coax her and she'd let ine. She was so 
kind. She showed no partiality, 

23, Did either of them have il in for you? 

My father always did have it ill for me. 

a. Did either spoil you? 

No, I don’t think so. 

b. Did you think other children's fathers were nicer titan yours? 

Oh yes ma'am. I'd compare my father with my Uncle Hill, I always 
thought I’d amount to something if he wns my father, 

c. Did you think other children's mothers were nicer than yours? 

No. 

d. Did they pay very much attention to you? 

My father always wanted to find something wrong with me. That 
was the kind of attention he paid to me, My mother, she always 
worried. She devoted a good deal of time to us. 

e. Were they affectionate with you? 

No, neither of them was, 

24, Did you tell either of them everything about yourself oi many of the 
things you were thinking? 

No ma’am; I always kept things to myself. I never talked to them 
much about things. 

25, Do yon wish you had been more or less strictly raised? 

Let’s see now. My unde, he was strict, but alwnys jolly. Thnt ap¬ 
pealed to me. It wasn’t so much a difference in strictness as n differ¬ 
ence in tone. If I’d been asked to do things in a kind tone instead of by 
brute strength, 

a. In what ways do yon wish they had treated you differently? 

Well, that was one way. I wish they'd used kind ways with me 
instead of force, Then another was, I wish I’d been brought up 
in a smaller family. The only ones I really like arc Vana, Ivan and 
Joan, Then it all goes to my father. I wish he'd treated me differ¬ 
ent every way. I'd get pleasure in doing things for my uncle. 

26, Were your father and mother separated? 
a. How old were you? 


S7 /\H names of prisoners and their relatives arc fictitious, 
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Vc!i» jiiM n tear ami .1 half or tun \rar.i arm. I was about eighteen. 
b. Did cither remarry/ 

No, they’re mu even divorced, 1 clunk. 1 never understood it my¬ 
self. In mir religion We don't believe in divorce, 
r- Did they pet along writ loyrHid t 

My Urnilicr ami 1 got iu between them. Vmi see, my father wouldn't 
correct hissclf, even if lie wa- wrung. lie'll never admit it, he'd 
always have 10 art as if lir’il licm right all ailing. 'I'hey argued 
together, Oinc he slapped her. It muM.’i hern a year or nvo or 
three maybe that they iHiln't get along. Mr's just im good, I don’t 
think ihcv got along very good ever, alihnngb my molher >vns in 
love with him. 

27. Did they generally have the mute kind of ideas nr different? 

Different, 

a. Jf'/ioir did you like be it? 

My mollicr’s all the time. I was mure or less l».v myself, not exactly 
close m my mother. More or less 1 kept a secret (0 myself. I 
know I liked my mother better than niv brothrr Kilwnrtl, hut he'd 
show it more. My mother nfled to say that Ktlward acted as if he 
loved her mute. Hut lie was just like that, lie showed it more, 

28. In nuhat swy/ d» you want your child's training in be like yours or 
differcut? 

Well, I know I'd move mu in n heller neighborhood where dccem 
people live, ijuictcr, no roughneck 1 ., belvedere is bail that way. It’s 
an nwfnl neighbnrlmnd, Then I'd be more or less n pnl to hint than 
a father. If I’d go fishing IM take Kim with me. I'd reason with 
him, lint whip him. I'll give him Inis of liberty. If l thought he'd 
done wrung IM not whip him hut rca*«m tviilt him. I'll tell him about 
my trophies when I was young. 

2h. Ilonv many older brothers or sisters IniVr you? 

There wns nine of us altogether. There was )nsi one brother older 
than I. Then there were seven ynnngev, two boys and live girls, 
fl. Younger? 

(() milled.) 

h. Have they ever hud it in for you/ 

No. I could whip my older brolhcr, run him a round the house. 
We had a time until 1 got the upper hniul. Then he knew it and 
there wasn't any more trouble, 
c. Did you get 0/00.0 well together. 

My brother and I never did gel along. He acts like my father. 
He'd borrow money from me and mu give it back. I guess I 
got along pretty well with the rest. 

30. Do you and your wife get along ivrll together? 

a . /Iboul qvhal hind of things do you agree and differf 

(Not married. Relations with girls since seventeen. Had been 
iu love with two of them.) 

31 , Have you children? 

a. Daiu old are they? 

b. Do they resemble yuu? 

(Omitted,) 

Noils bitten: 

There’s nothing else to do in here. I just did that since I came in 
here. 
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Concerning present offense; 

I just went out and stole twenty-five or thirty calves. I took a 
truck. They were out in pastuie and I’d just take them o(t in the 
truck. I tried to get a job , I went to twenty different places, Then 
I just thought well if I couldn't get a job I'd steal, I was about to 
get a job with the Chrysler Motor Company. But I didn't know 
for sure, or I wouldn't a gotten into this trouble. 

(Speaks Russian fluently. Doesn’t rend it. Speaks English without an 


accent. Boastful, self-assured.! 

Ratings on Interview, 

1. Dissatisfaction with community 1 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 5 

3. Social behavior: avoidance of group activities 4 

4. Social behavior: avoidance of individual contacts 1.5 

5. Social preferences: insurgency 4 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 2 

7. Chip on shoulder 4.5 

8. Antagonism toward authority 4.5 

9. Reserve with father 5 

10- Antagonism toward father 5 

11. Reserve with mother 5 

12. Antagonism toward mother 1 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital experiences — 

14. Dissatisfaction with children — 

15. Lack of integration with ideal 5 


Repeater 35. Age, 24. Attempt Burglary. IQ, 78. 12-22-36. 

1. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Since September, 1935. Fifteen months. 

2. Do you fret ns if you belonged here? If you went away would you 
want to conic back? 

As much as any other place. I've been here longer than I have most 
places, Usually I stay very brief times in places. 

3. In how many different places have you lived during your life? 

A great many, Oh, twenty-five or thirty, I’d sn3’. 

4. Would you like to return fo any of them? 

No, I couldn’t say so. 

a. Which? For whal reasons? 

(Omitted.) 

5. Would you prefer to live in the city or in the country? 

I don’t know. I haven’t lived in the country since I was a kid. It’s 
usually been around towns and cities. 

6. Do you like your present job? What is it? 

I’d been out of work about a year. Before that for four months I was 
driving a truck. I was very glad to have work. I got $12 a week. 
I liked the Army for the first year and a half. Then 1 got into 
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trouble with .1 superior olliYir mul didn't like it. I can do labor. That's 
about all. 

ti. lhive you worked inottly at tin ■ same hint/ of jnh or different ones? 
I've worked at anythin}; I could get. I've iliilrilniicti handbills 
Iil'cii bits boy in a Cafe, driven a thick--allything. Hut I'v c been 
in prison so much ami reform srlomla (hai I don't know how to 
go about getting jobs. In reform srhools and prisons and the army 
people always tell you »vlint t<» do. You don't learn busy id Jo things 
for yourself. When l tty to net It job 1 lire myself before I get ji, 
h. If'hich kind have you liked half 

1 never did tiny kind nf work l “lilted best." 
r. tlhnul /lose i/inoy jobs fini'*' you hrld difriflp your fi jtl 

Not over four, nulshlc u( the army. 1 just haven't hnd any chances 
to work. 

7. // you ha,l your choice, ae/iflf kind of work would you like best? 

1 have ideas—Init l don't sec whm tltal has to do with probation. 
It’d sound silly if I (old about it. L couldn't speak of it. 

(Admitted later he bad wanted to be an aviation mechanic uc ftyer. 
Says he lias always been interested in mccbatiiral tilings.) 

S. Have you been a me nth tv of any rluhs nr ergioiiistitfons ar grout* here 
or where you lived earlier/ ft'hat kind/ 

No. 

9, Holong ditl you befallsf Did yon go to the meetings? Did you 
ever hold office/ 

(Omitted.) 

10. Do you vote? 

No. 

ft. Do you fare much ah out politics? 

Nor very much. 

a. Do you Ihililt the country is being run right) 

If it isn't run one way it's run number, it's nut right, but they 
probably do it the best they can. 

12. Do yon believe that rich feoplr usually get their money unfairly? 

That's somethin)* I've never had any experience in. I've never thought 
anything much nhonl it. 

U. Do you go l o church/ ll'litit (fmryhl 

Irregularly. Just mice in a great while. I was brought up a baptist, 

14. Do you fray often? 

I don't know. 1 don’t know what praying is. 

15. Have you had a fair deal/ 

a. /ll the time of your arrests and trials? 

I've nlwnys lucked ilic courage nr vumuhing, I guess, to do what 
I should. They say a man yets what bo deserves, So I must've 
deserved what I got. At fourteen I got into a reform school for 
two years. Ami I never have got over the efTect of that. It was 
such a shock. The first week they put me out to pick fifty pounds 
of cotton. I couldn’t do it. It was fhc first lime I'd picked cotton, 
The boss wA 3 a dope fiend- And hr bent me, gave me terrible 
lashings. Tlmt happened ten times, the healings. 1 got so ' never 
bn ti another (bought except to run away, I tried In, but 1 never 
got nway with ir. 

I>, During your probation period nr i/i hrluTeil arrests) 

I've never hml a parole or probation period. Hut people have 
given me breaks, pond breaks, more than l deserved. Bid I let 
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them down. It seems like I don’t know how to live on the outside. 

I get kind of paraly 2 ctl. And I have a way of repelling friends. 
Today you just happened to catch me in the right mood, But I 
won’t make friends, I don’t know how. I’d never think of coming- 
over to see you or anyone, for instance, after I got out of here 
to ask for help in finding work. It would be the last thing in 
the world I'd do. I’ve got to get myself out of my difiiculties. 
When I committed this crime I was just discouraged, that’s all, 1 
didn't have anything to lose by getting caught and getting in jail. 

I just didn't care. In a way it's a kind of a relief to be in jail. 
e. Before that time, in your early life? 

My folks were ignorant, that was all. They did the best they could, 
They didn’t know how to raise their family. They had eight of us 
and didn’t know what to do with us. 

16, Flaw many close friends have you? 

A couple of close friends, ones I made in prison-- I haven't made any 
friends on the outside, 

17 . Could you trust them to help you out in a pinch, even when it would 
be hard for them? 

I think I could, those two, 
a, Would you do the same for them? 

If it was in my power. 

IS. Would you rather be alone or with other people? 

It depends on the circumstances. Sometimes I like to be nlone, some¬ 
times with other people. 

a, Which things do you prefer to do alone; which with other people? 
I like to work alone; I can think best then. I like to do burglaries 
alone—oh I don’t like to do them, of course, but I like to be alone 
if I do, I like to read alone. 

19. Are you in fact alone much? What proportion of the lime? 

I've been alone practically all the time since I got out of prison. 

20. How old were you when you started school? 

Nine. 

a. When yon left? 

Fourteen. 

b. What grade did you finish? 

I was in the high sixth. 

21. Did you mind stopping? 

No, At thnt time I wasn't enjoying my studies. 

a. Did any teacher ever pick on you? 

No ma’am. But I picked on all of them nil right. 

b. Did other children like you? 

In a certain crowd they did. I had friends in school. 

c. // you had it to do over again would you go farther in school? 

Yes ma'am. If I could. I still want to take some more training. 
In the reform school they tried to make me go to school. But 1 
was so upset and worried and confused that I couldn’t concentrate. 
The only good trade work was in laundry and baking. And they 
wouldn’t let you choose. _ 

22. IF'hat was your father’s business? 

He worked in oil fields. I don't know much about that kind of work, 

a. Was he very strict with you when yon were a child? 

He wasn't strict, But I was afraid of him, He was a drunkard, 

b, Your mother? 
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She was 3 Jilllc more so, in ihc wlisc dial the really tried j 0 d 0 
right l*y us and looked after us. 
e, Dili either whip yon nr nan ill you/ 

You'd not e*«Uv rail it whipping. Vint k»nw h»w it is when a 
l\etson is drunk. They heat you ami iln all kinds of things like 
that. They didii'l nay: mi imnh. 
i/. II'ere you afraid of either/ 

Of my father, yes, when hr was drunk and when he was .getting 
over if. ;\ ml lie was dim way most tif die time. 

e. Arc you like either of them/ 

I don’t think so. 

f. Are you glad nj this/ 

(Omitted.) 

g. What were the thiiigi you likrj mu! diiliht'd about your father? 
You’d maybe not say disliked, lull he was always drunk, cruel, never 
home, lie didn't take any interest in his family. Yon sec, we were 
very, very pour ami ignorant. We lived under die worst condi¬ 
tions in the worst places. We never litul nny friends. 

h. H'hat were the thing} you like,I and disliked about your mother? 
There wasn't anything 1 disliked almut her. Slut tried to do her 
best. I feel ns if 1 might to help ’em now, feel guilty that l don't 
and that I can’t get a job. It’s nut that 1 rcuilv waul to help ’em, 
but, l feel ax if I ought to want to, like it’s my duty. 

23. DUl either of them have it in for you/ 

No. 

a. Did either spoil yon/ 

There wasn’t anything like that. 

b. Did you think other children's lathers were nicer than yours/ 

I'm afraid 1 did. I'd see other hoys having things and I'd want 
’em and I'd envy them. 

e. Did you think other children's mtithers were nicer than yours? 

No. 

d. Did they pay very much attention to you? 

No, There was too many of im. There wasn't lime, except dint 
my mother, she was so seared, so seared wc'd get into trouble or 
that something would happen to ui, e« she kept me cooped up 
all day in the hack yard. That was no way to get along. She 
had to keep her eve on me nil the time. 

c. /Fere f/jry affectionate with you? 

No, mulling like that. 

24. Did you tell either of them everything about yourself or ninny of the 
things you were thinking? 

No, nothing. Not to either of them. Sex and things like that, they 
were tabu—isn’t dint wlmt you'd call it? I wouldn't have thought 
of talking to them about things. 

25. Do you wish you had been more or less strictly raise,I? 

I wish I'd had somebody to bring me up sharp sometimes, right at the 
start. I think I'd be belter if it had been a little mure strict, 
a. In what ways do you wish they had treated you differently f 
I wish I'd been born into different conditions. Mint iny life n< home 
had been all different, I went back linnic again in 1935, thinking things 
would be better. They was worse. My father couldn't get woik n lot 
of ihc lime, couldn't gel a job. 
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26. Were your father and mother separated? 

No. They stayed together. My mother, she was afraid to leave because 
she had so many kids to feed. 

a. How old were you? 

(Omitted.) 

b. Did either remarry? 

(Omitted.) 

c. Did they get along well together? 

No. It was awful. It seems as if it did something to me, left 
me so confused like, I‘m still that way, all mixed up. Maylie it’s 
because it was that way at home. That’s maybe why I’m so unstable. 

27. Did they generally have the same kind of ideas or different? 

They practicnlly always disagreed. 

a, IVhose did you like best? 

Seemed like I was on my mother's side. 

28. In what ways do you waul your child's training to he like yours or 
different? 

I’d want it to be altogether different. But that’s something I never 
thought about very much. I don’t want to have any children, I 
can't take care of myself, much less of any children. 

29. How many older brothers or sisters have you? 

None. I was the oldest of eight. 

a. Younger? 

Two brothers, five sisters, 

b. Have they ever had it in for you? 

Oh no ma'am. 

e. Did you get along well together? 

We fought quite a bit, like all families. 

30. Do you and your wife gel along well together? 

a. About what kind of things do you agree and differ? 

(Not married.) 

31. Have you children? 

a. How old are they? 

b. Do they resemble you? 

(Omitted.) 

/It cud of interview said: 

If you know what's the matter with me I wish you’d tell me. Well, 
it’s done me a little good to talk this way. But I’m not worth wast¬ 


ing much time on. 

Ratings on Interview. 

l v Dissatisfaction with community 3 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 5 

3. Social behavior; avoidance of group activities 5 

4. Social behavior; avoidance of individual contacts 5 

5. Social preferences; insurgency 3.5 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 3 

7. Chip on shoulder 2 

8 . Antagonism toward autliou'ty 3.5 

9. Reserve with father 5 
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If). Antatrcim’sm lowtirj father 4 

11. Reserve with mother 5 

12. Anwironism toward nmilwr 3 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital rvpm'nK't* 

14. Oissiitisfactwin with dtililtni 

15. Lack of integratum with Meal 5 


I'i 1st Offender 43. .Age, 2ft. k'ni'gciy. 10. 111. N'-I9-Jfi. 

1. Ilaiv fon p have you lived i»» Lor .ftn/rfrj/ 

Since 1920. 

2. Do you fed as if you h clanged here? If you went away waul<l you 
want (0 come If tick f 

I already know iliat if I went away 1 would want in tonic liark. 1 wwu 
away once in 1933, and f mine hark. Oli yu.\ I like it here. 

3. In /foie in flit y Jijfercnl placet have you live .1 Juriru/ your life I 

Only tlirco-Conirndti when ! ivai very, very small. (Iiicngu, and 
California. 

4. Would you like In return 10 any nf Ihemf U‘hu hf For what reasons? 
No, if there's a preference l'«l unit'll prefer I.us Angeles. 1 feci at 
home here. 

5. Would you prefer to live in the rily or in the country? 

I’d prefer 10 get away from the renter of the rily, um toward Inglewood, 
not too (nr out. I like the region between Slnnawn nml l'lurencc out 
at I.n lire a. 

( 1 , Do you like your present job? If'hat it it? 

When I was arrested I’d hecu out of work nlmut nix weeks, I was 
working for the Department uf Light anil Power before that. I liked 
It. Hut we were living bcynnil our mentis and I was getting 100 little. 
When I was arrested there was .1 jnh (lint was going in open up within 
two days, I had taken an examination and passed it, and this job 
was pretty definite. 

a. Have you marked mostly a! the some kind of jnh or different ones? 
Always at the same kind of work, along electrical lines. I'd he 
called on electrical technician. 

Is. Which Jtiilif have you liked best? 

I wouldn't do anything else. 

r. About horn ninny jobs have, you hfid durtny you r life? 

Well, let’s see, there have been about six. The third was in the 
radio department of llnrkoi It rot hers. I was there six years. All 
of them were all right except the first two. 

7. If you had your r/ioiee, avltat kin,/ of work would you like host? 

The same kind I do, I Went to I,os Angeles high school anti to the 
Frank Wiggins trade school. That’s a good school, I learned a lot 
there and got n good (raining. Los Angeles is one nf the few chics 
that hns a trade school like that. 

S. Have you been a member of any clubs or oifftiniziitioris or e/roups here 
or where you lived earlier? What kind? 

No established or recognized ones. Just school organizations, like radio 

clubs. 

9. Haw tony did yon brlanp? Did yon //o In the hi refill f/j / /Ji.f ymi rvrr 
hold office? 

(Omitted.) 
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10. JJo you voir? 

Yes, l do. 

11. Vo you cure much about politics? 

Yes, to the extent of rending about it all, My wife and I vote just 
the opposite tickets and just cancel each other's vote. We argue a 
lot about politics, She’s a staunch Democrat and Catholic anil I'm a 
Republican. 

«. D o yoit ihitik the country is being run right? 

Yes, I believe I do. I think Mr. Roosevelt is a very fino man. Of 
course the problems are all too complicated for me to have an opinion 
Rut I don’t feel worried or upset about the condition of the country. 
I'm not qualified to know much about it all. 

12. Do y oh believe thnt rich people usually gel their money unfairly? 

I think on the average it’s acquired fairly. They have luck because 
they have fine keen brains. Of course occasionally it’s gotten un¬ 
scrupulously. Rut you can't expect the person without education and 
training tn make money. And people do lots of good with money, some 
of them, in the way they spend it, the foundations they create, and things 
like thnt. 

13. Do you go to church? IVhut church? 

Irregularly. I go to church with my wife, to the Catholic church. It 
depends oil whether the baby is asleep or not. I was brought up a 
Baptist. 

14. Do you Pray often? 

Not an awful lot, Hut 1 do some. 

15. Have, you had a fair deal? 

n. At the time of yaitr arrests and trials ? 

Absolutely. They were very, very considerate, everyone. The police 
were too. I believe the police are human. They’ll meet you half way 
and If you behave reasonably they’ll treat you all right. I had 
meant to clear up these checks. I wasn’t able to. One firm to whom 
1 gave one of the checks was going to turn it in to the police. I 
knew this and so I went and gave myself up. There's only one 
tiling about the police—I think the Central Station should be belter 
kept. Here it's clean and the food’s wholesome, but the Central 
Station is terrible. 

1 didn’t let my wife know I’d lost my job. I just had to hnve some 
money for dht expenses. I knew I was going to get this other 
job in a few clays, and I meant to clear up these checks then. 
b. During your probation period or in between arrests? 

(Omitted.) 

e. Before that time, in your early life? 

Yes, 1 had every advantage. Only I do believe it’s an advantage if 
a family can stay together, I think they’re stronger so. But my 
mother and father separated in 1922. They just couldn't get along 
together. 1 was fourteen then. As it was I lost no advantages. 
But I was fond of them both and it was hard when the family 
broke up. 

16. Plow many dose friends have you? 

Intimate friends, only two really. I hnve lots of friends. But only two 
close. (?) Oh my wife's more than a friend—a lot more than that. 
Yes she’s a friend too, but a lot more. (Eyes fill with tears,) 

17 . Could you trust them to help you out ill a pinch, even when it would be 
hard for them? 
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Absolutely. They arc nmv. 
n, Would you Jo the same fur them? 

Oh yes. 

18. Would you rather be atone Of with other people? 

I like 10 he with people I know, hut I don't like crowds, t feel oat 
a( place wiili strangers. 

u. Whit ft i flings Jo you prefer to Jo alone; which with other people? 
That's hnnl to answer, I like w temi alone. I like Tending very 
much, I like to work alone ion. I don’t Initk for other people. 
With other people 1 think. J enjoy con venation a>i much ns any¬ 
thing else, 

19. elfe you fit fari alone much? If’/ml proportion of the flute/ 

Not nn awful lot, 

20. How old were you when you started school/ 

Six. 

< 1 . When you leftf 

In 1929 . I -was nineteen. 

h. What grade did you finish? 

Part of Hie (wetfili. The last year 1 was going to trade school 
too and the year following that. I had hard lurk, 1 didn’t graduate 
because I lost some credits by transferring from Harvard Academy 
to Los Angeles high. 

31. Did you mind stopping? 

No. I couldn’t go (my further there. Hut l thought it was better 
to atop njul work. My mother and I were in a light spot. 
et, Did any teacher ever pick on you? 

Oh no, 

h. Did other children Jibe you? 

I get itlong with people well. At least 1 wasn't left out, 

c. // you hntl it fti do over again would you go further i>t jchoal? 

If I littii the opportunity I’d like nothing (tetter titan going to 
college. Hut I couldn't possibly afford it nn it was, l realized 
when I was with the Water and Power llcparlmenl what a col¬ 
lege education meant and wluu an advantage ii was n> yon. 

22. Jf'hm inns your father's business/ 

lie sin died medicine, practiced a short dine in New Turk. Then he 
went into priming. Out here he went Into politics. He was with the 
Los Angeles Traffic t'onnnission until 1929, lie was executive secre¬ 
tary, Then lie was sent to San Quentin in 1929. He got into .sortie kind 
of trouble. I never u it tiers land very well just what his part in it was. 
There was some misappropriation of public, funds. And he wits involved, 
rt. Was he very strict q cilh you when ymi ipcre it child? 

Rather. He was .stricter than my mother. 
b. Tour mother? 

Average, 

r, Did cither whip you or nag at you? 

1 got what punishment was due, from both of them. Hut no more 
than I deserved, There was no nagging. 

d. li'ere you afraid of either? 

No, 

e. Are yon like cither of them? 

Not an nsvfnl lot. I think I resemble my mother more. Hut she's 
light and my father’s dark, 

/. Are you glad of this? 

Yes. 
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g. What were the tilings you liked and disliked about your father? 

I liked him because I could always take him into my confidence 
and he'd do what he thought was best. He always saw to it that 
I had plenty of enjoyment out of life. He took ine down to the 
traffic commission and let me do odds and ends and I had the 
run of the place. I’d go down to the streets that they were work¬ 
ing on, that weren’t yet paved. And I'd have a fine time. It 

w;as nice of him. Lots of fathers wouldn’t take their kids around 
in their business. I used to feel sorry for him. He was domineered 
by my mother and other people. I haven’t seen him since his re¬ 
lease, He went to Chicago then and didn’t get in touch with us 

again. I see how lie feels. He didn’t want to be around his 
children, he felt the disgrace of it so. I'd feci that way if I were 
in his place. You sec, there was lots of publicity about it. That's 
why I left the Harvard Academy. It was a private school, not very 
large, and everybody knew about it. But it's wonderful the spirit 
my father has. He went into business and lie’s still going up. He’s 
very far above the average in intelligence. 

h. What were the things you liked and disliked about your mother? 
There was only one thing 1 disliked about her. She’s a little bit 
vain. That’s not very nice to say about your mother. But I think 
it’s true. She's a very beautiful woman. We were very close 
in our relationship. 

23. Did either of them have it in for you? 

No-oli. 

a. Did cither spoil you? 

Both of ’em did. 

b. Did you think other children's fathers were nicer than yours? 

No, 

c. Mothers? 

No, 

d. Did they pay very much attention to you? 

Quite a bit, both of them. 

e. Were they affectionate with you? 

Very, Father was very much interested in my school work. He 
should have studied newspaper work instead of medicine. He 
wanted to he sure just what he did want to do. So he experi¬ 
mented around for the first few years. 

24. Did you tell either of them everything about yourself or many of 

the things you were thinking? 

Yes, I had full confidence in them. I'd confide in them cveiy time there 

was ocension to, in both of them. 

25. Do you wish you had been more or less shictly raised? 

I think it was pretty nice the way it was. 

a. In what ways do you wish they had treated you differently? 

I think they did as near right as it was possible to do. I hadn't 
too much money. But I had some. Father always saw that I had 
a regular allowance. 

26. Were your father and mother separated? 

Yes; when I was fourteen. 

a. flow old were you/ 

(Omitted.) 

b. Did cither remarry? 
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M_v mother did, ju^i rm'fulv, ahuiil a > ear :igo. 1 win married 
dun, <m jt hail jm inlluL-nie whatever on me. 
r, Did (lies' iatom/ nrII together? 

Yerv well. 

27. Hid I hey pm trolly have the jnMir Ain.f • i( ideas or different? 

They seemed >f> hr the same. There wasn't any rlmll there. 
n, IVhose il’nl you like best? 

It varied. I »Na* really ton yimng Co lake sldc.i. 

28. hi what ways do you nun! your child's training to he like yotiri or 
different? 

I’d train him in the twine way 1 wan trained, except that I’d try 
to keep the family intact. It will he belter for him having a sister. 

I woniln't force him to go •<» I'nllcge if he didn’t want to, hut i/ 
I’m nhle 1 want In give him a chance to go if he would like to, 

2‘J. How ninny older brothers or sisters hare you? 

None. I’m an only child, 
it. Yonngtr? 

(Omitted.) 

//. Ilnve they ever had il in Jot- you I 

(Omitted.) 

e. Util you get along well together? 

(Omitted.) 

30. Do you and ynur wife get aluna well together? 

Ileavitifully. W'e’vc never been separated until this. Wc have argu¬ 
ments the same ns every holly else, hm its nlsvnys constructive, We 

married in March, ’31. She's it year ... than I am. 

a, About what kind of things do you agree and differt 

;\linul politics we definitely differ. She's u Dcmoemi; I'm a 
Republican. Hut I can’t rrn 1|> answer that ijiicHtirm very well. 

31. flare you childrenf 

Yes, Tanya, eighteen months; and my wife is seven or eight months 
liTcynpnt, 1 hope the next one will tie a hoy, 

a. How old arc they? 

(Omitted,) 

b. Do they resemble you? 

She looks more like me than like her mother. She's just at the 
cutest stage now. 

(Showed letter from wife, who is obviously very devoted to him, and 
rather desperate from lack of money and his imprisonment and her own 
poor health. Wife just took job with Robinson's for a short time.) 


Ratings on Interview. 

1. Dissatisfaction with community I 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 1 

3. Social behavior: Avoidance of group activities 3.5 

4. Social behavior; avoidance of individual contacts 3 

5. Social preferences; insurgency 1,5 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 3 

7. Chip on shoulder 1 

S. Antagonism toward authority 1 
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9. 

Reserve with father 

1 

10. 

Antagonism toward father 

1 

11. 

Reserve with mother 

1 

12. 

Antagonism toward mother 

1 

13. 

Dissatisfaction with marital experience 

1 

14. 

Dissatisfaction with children 

1 

15. 

Lack of integration with ideal 

1 


First Offender 49, Age, 30, Checks, N.S.F. IQ, 107, 8-20-36. 

3, IIoiv long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

1‘ve never lived here. I've only visited here ten days, I was on my 
vacation and come out to visit some friends at KNX, 

2 . Do you feel us if you belonged here? If yon nocut away would you 
avail I to come back? 

Oh no, Although I like the climate sind I believe I could make money 
and get good work out here, I’ve been broadcasting over the “Calling 
All Cars' 1 program. On June 15th I was on the same program with 
Biscailuz. And I've been on other programs with Herbert Marshall 
and some other movie people, I just couldn’t resist when they'offered me 
such good pay for it, 

3. in how many different places have you lived during yarn life? 

In Birmingham, Ala,, Buenos Aires, Bridgeport, Conn, and Shreveport. 
At present my wife and baby are in Shreveport. Let me explain, I mean 
that In these places I’ve mentioned I’ve stayed long enough to establish 
residence. 

4. Would you like to return lo any of them? IVhich? For what reasons? 
I'm absolutely satisfied with Shreveport. I’ve got a blemish on my name 
now there because of this experience. But I'm still going back, That 
shows the way I feel about the place, My wife writes that I can Mill 
have my job back again ns soon as I get there. 

5. Would you prefer to li'oe in the city or in the country* 

T like to live out in the country districts. The place where we live now 
is a mile outside of Shreveport. It’s a fine place for the hoy out there. 
G. Do you like your present job? Jf'hal is it? 

I’m commercial manager of a radio station in Shreveport. I’m very fond 
of it. 

a, Have you worked mostly at the same kind of fob or different ours? 

I was foieign correspondent of the United Press for quite a while. 
I was in the Argentine four months in 1927; I went back again in 
‘31. I was a newspaper man and an interior decorator. My father's 
forte is rugs and decorations; and he wanted me to take that work 
up. So it took me those first years of work lo find out whnt 1 
wanted to do. A father shouldn’t try to force his son into a particular 
kind of work. I’ll not do that to mine. I was in newspaper work 
until 193 5. Then T went into radio. I saw a marvelous future 
there. I still think it is. 

b. Which kind have you tikrd best? 

The most exciting was newspaper work. But the one from which 
I got the greatest remuneration is radio work. When you've got a 
wife anti child you have to think of that. So this Is the work I’il 
choose now. 
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r. ,-lboui hoic many jabs have you held during year life? 

Noi so many. I ran ••mini them. Six nr nr veil. I've never been fired. 
I've always rcsiniidtl. 

7. If you find your ifioicc. what Had of work would you like Iirsl? 

If I had a chance in tin ahmluicly anything ami didn’t have 10 think 
ahtmi money, I’d waul til lie a newspaper man, n free lance, oil over 
live world. You ran usually land n jnh if you’re any good. 

S. Have you been n m ember of any tlulu nr arijaiiiziuioni nr groups lure 
or where you lived earlier f If full kindt 

I was n member nf a collide of forensic societies, ailtl tlic A C!lub ai 
the University nf Alabama where I went- Then I was on the l*nnKcl- 
Icnic Council. 1 wan a fraternity man. 

9. How long did you belong? liid you go to (fie meetings/ Did you coi?r 
hold office f 

■ About. 1/ years, while 1 was in college. I always had the gift for gah, 
like my mother. That’s why 1 was in the forensic societies. 

JO. Do you vote/ 

Yes, thank (Sod, l can still vole. 

11. Do you cure much about politics/ 

I Ret n great kick uni of it. I took i»nrt in electing Roosevelt. In fact, 

I was on House veil's train, when lie made his tour. I was working 
on the Bridgeport paper then. Hut the paper was so Republican that 
I gut mu nf it. 

a. Do you think the country is bring run right/ 

Yes. I think we’ve plenty of resources, tun. The surface is just 
not scratched. As far as hydraulic power fc concerned it’s certainly 
that way. There’s plenty of work to he dune, and as long as people 
arc occupied radicalism will hn kepi down. Idleness is the devil's 
work shop. When people are working and busy things go better and 
no trouble starts. It’s better to do anything than to do nniliing. 

12. Do you believe that rich people usually get their money unfairly? 

You can't divide wealth. There isn’t such n tiling. If you divided It 
up today and got an equal amount into all hands, there'll he the some 
thing there is now in just a little while. It'd all he back in a Tew hands, 

1 don’t think it’s unfair. 1 tin think there should lie larger dividends, 
no that (ids much more division might occur. Hut the liuai result would 
he the same. . . . Europe will he ill war before August is over, llcarst is 
being very unfair. I've been in Spain and in Morocco anti llcarst's 
treatment of the wludc subject seems crazy hi mi'¬ 
ll. Do rou on to rhurch? fl’hitl rhurvh? 

Well, on Jewish New Year and the Day of Atonement and Yoxn Kippur 
1 go lo the Jewish temple. My wife goes ivilh me. Site's a Presbyterian. 
And on oilier Sundays I sing in the Presbyterian Sunday School. I 
read Lewis Brown’s “This Believing World," and ii sci me thinking 
about this whole question nf religion. I'd like in meet that man. 

1 +- Do you Pray often/ 

Yes, every night, Shall 1 say it foi you? (Repeals long prayer.) 
You sec, it's a real prayer, not just a Now l Lay Me. I never argue 
about religion, My wife is a very intelligent girl. It didn’t matter 
Ui her whether I was a Jewish buy nr a Mohammedan. 

IS. Have you had a fair deal/ 

a. elt the lime of your arrests and trials/ 

Everybody’s been very kind in me. Although Ihc law has been 
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broken in my case, I believe that mitigating circumstances were 
such that I should not have been kept in jail all this time, T was 
even in jail in Shreveport. I deserve everything I'm getting for 
being careless. I think this is doing me a lot of good. It’s not 
unfair. But I’ve never been in anything like this before. I gel tired 
playing bridge. I'll sleep in the (lay time and read at nights. In 
fact, I was playing bridge when you came. If I'd known you were 
coming I'd have shaved. But I get tired reading, and sometimes 
for hours, especially at nights, I’ll just lie there and think, there in 
my hunk. Things I never thought of I remember. I can see what 
a darn fool I've been. I really think everybody before they're 
twenty-one ought to spend at least thirty days in jail, just to see 
what it’s like just because you learn such a lot from it. 

b. During your probation period or in between arrests? 

(Omitted.) 

c. Before Hint time, in your early life? 

Too fair. I never had to ask for anything. 

15. How many close friends have you? 

Really intimate, that I can sit down and tell things to and know they'll 
be Interested? Well, let’s sec: my wife, my father, and a woman about 
sixty-five years old. I’ve never confided in mother. I've always gone 
to Dad. I set my mother upon a pedestal, but I never talked to her 
about things. 

17. Could you trust them to help you out in a pinch, even when it would be 
hard for them? 

Oh, right on up, 

n. U'ould you do the same for them? 

Oh Lord, yes. 

18. U'ould you rather be. alone or with other people? 

I'm rather mondy that way. It all depends. If I’ve anything to read 
I want other people away. If my mind’s unoccupied I'd like to be 
with other people. 

o. Which things do you prefer to do alone; which with other people ? 
When I read and work I want to be alone, Other things I like to do 
with others. I like to play contract bridge, for instance, There’s a 
man up in my lank who’s awfully good. We play all the tune, 

19. Arc you in fact alone much? What proportion of the time? 

No, very little, I'm out and in nil day long when I’m working. 

20. How old were yon when yen started school? 

Four. I started at the Sacred Heart Academy. I was the only boy. 
a. When you left? 

Eighteen and a half. 
h. irhat grade did yon finish f 
Two and a half years college. 

21. Did you mind stopping? 

I don't know why I stopped. I had all A’s Except in Chemistry. There 
was no reason for stopping. I was a crazy boy. I seem to have been 
in a fog, wondering where I was going. 
a. Did any teacher ever pick on you? 

I don’t recall any. 13tit everybody must have had that experience 
at somebody's hands. Only one instance of it in niy school career 
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stamlii out in m>‘ memory. I was kept nit (he Varsity football team, 
and l didn't think l deserved that. 

b. Did other children like j nut 
Ves, 1 always go* along. 

c. 1} you held it to do over ay flit! would you fffi further in school? 

Ves, I would. I'd he a doctor. I’d gel myself iiilra a J>rafcdeioti 
nolmly could take nwny /rum me su long as 1 had my license to 
practice. ( 'van always crazy ahum medicine anyway, anatomy, 
psychology niul psychiatry, pits'mingy, pharmaceutics, etc. 

22. IV hat was your father's Imsinrisf 

lie wns a merchandise manager with Kurgix l'hillips Company in 
UirmitiKhotn. They do millions of dollars worth of business a year, sq 
it’s no menu firm. 

a. H'ns he very shirt nvilli you mhen you nrrt a child? 

I think lie was mo strict. I wouldn't lie that strict with my boy. 

I). Vflur mi of/mr? 

My mother was severe, ton. As far ns verbal argument was con¬ 
cerned, my mother would take my part. 
e, Did cither whip or ting at youf 

As for aa my father wns concerned, to (he bathroom I'd go with the 
strap if I bo much ns spilled n glass of water. Maybe 1 deserved 
these lickings, f got plenty. Mother never laid a hand on me. But 
mother nagged. 

,1. ft'ere you afraid of eitherf 

Wo. 

e. Are you like either of /hern? 

Yes, my mother. 

/. An you fffnd of thist 

In some respects; in some I'm not. 1 look like my mother, I’ve got 
the gift of gtil» like my mother, 1 probably have the tendency to 
exaggerate ns she did, 

a. It'lint were the things you liked and ditliltrd about yam foilier? 

I liked my father far his integrity, lie’ll lose his right nrm before 
Uc’il do anything wrong. He'd always tell the truth. That I 
liked, I disliked his stubbornness, Once he said no, nothing could 
sway him. I've never been able in think of anything else I disliked, 
h. If’hat were /he things you I Hr,/ and disliked aboni your mother? 

My mother always made a mountain mit of a molehill, f didn't 
like this. She always told other people her [roubles anil seemed to be 
reaching out for sympathy. She'd play bridge at a party and next 
day everybody in town would know if one of us had a cold in the 
head. As far as my reputation is concerned, I think mother gave 
me my reputation. The chief of police wrote lo the Jewish Welfare 
Agency that 1 was “wild”. I'm not wild. That wns just tine to my 
mother’s exaggerations and tendency to tell everything. 

23. Did either of them have it in for you/ 

No. My mother always showed partiality for my you tiger brother. 
If we were going out in the evening she always gave him the car. 
I'd have to hire a taxi, 
n, Oil/ either spoil you? 

Ilad. 
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h. Did yon think other children’s fathers outre nicer than yours? 

Not fathers. 
c, Mothers? 

Only in that one respect, about my mother. I didn’t see why my 
mother had to tell everything. Other people's mothers didn’t. 
Mother always compared me with my cousin, Robert Boleman, 
He is a dermatologist now and a very successful one. She always 
referred to him ns a model boy. lie is a fine chap, just n wonderful 
chap. But she’d go around comparing us, 

</, Did they pay very much attention to you? 

No, except when I did something wrong. 
c. IVere they affectionate with you? 

No. Paddy wanted to be. I’m very affectionate, I just crave 
a Section, I like to be told when I’ve done something worth while, 1 
like to be commended. 

2+. Did you tell cither of them everything about yourself or many of the 
things you were thinking? 

There are some things every boy holds back, I think, I never discussed 
the problems of sex with either of them, for instance. My parents never 
• told me anything about sex. Not one thing. 1 learned what I knew 
from books or other boys. I never told my mother anything. I'd even 
fib to her to avoid telling her anything, 

25, Do you wish you had been more or lest strictly raised? 

Well, as to actual corporal punishment I wouldn’t care particularly 
whether that was different or not. 

a, In what ways do you wish they had treated you differently? 

1 wislt my folks had gone on different tangents in my unbringing. 

I wish they'd set me down and told me things instead of going away 
by themselves nnd coming back mid giving me a whipping. Things 
would have been much better. 

25. Were your father and mother separated / 

No, no. 

a. How old were you? 

(Omitted,) 

b. Did either remarry? 

(Omitted,) 

c. Did they get along well together? 

They were very devoted. They still are. I haven't heard from 
them since T've been in here. They write illy lawyer, blit they 
haven't written me directly. 

27. Did they generally have the same kind of ideas or different? 

Well when people have lived together for thirty years, if one of them 
has any Intelligence he’ll learn to make their ideas the same, There's 
no other way to get along together. 
a, IVhose did you like best? 

My father’s. His reasoning was always the siirei. 

28, In what ways do you want your child’s training to be like yours or dif¬ 
ferent? 

That’s n question. I never Want my boy to be forced to tell me a lie, 
I want him to know lie can always conic to me no matter what he’s 
done and tell me things with absolute confidence. That was never done 
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for me. If I (old my lather things 1 was an likely’ to get a whipping 
as not for wlint I'll dune. My son frcls free now to come in me with any. 
thing. When I viscil to go i» my father anti want in go n> a movie and 
ask hint for some money, my failier u><cd in throw a dollar ai me. Now 
wiili my l»oy I'd ask how iimhIi it was hotv mneh it would lake fur cat 
fart, and mi on. I wouldn't just Rive him a lump of money. I'd give 
him wltni lie needed. I never was taught to have a savings account 
eilhcr, My hoy lias one now and lie |uils his bright shiny piccca of 
money into it. frankly, until recently I’ve never known the value of 
money. 

29. Haw many older brothers or sitters have you/ 

None, jvisl one younger hrniher. He’s twenty-live now. 
a. Younger/ 

(Omitted.) 

It. Have they ever hod 'll in Jor you/ 

Well, there's always been a great deal of jealousy between my 
hrniher and myself. Ilis opinions ,u home hore more weight thnn 
mine. He even shot tit me once with his Jill gun. 
c. Did you gri along well together f 

AVc'vc never been very close. HcV a swell fellow, though. I’m 
craay iiluiut my lirothcr. Hut I've never been dose to him. lie’s 
making HJ.GOO n year and he's only twenty-five. Hut ask hint to spell 
psychology, and he couldn't. You know wliat I mean? lie's jusl 
not interested in dial kind of thing. Jim lie's n line fellow. 

30, Do you mill your wife get along well together/ 

Oil, swell. 

(i, /Ihoiil what kill it of Ihingi Jo yon agree nml differ'/ 

The only diwigrccinent is on bringing up the child. Just little tilings. 

I like to bring him up along lines n little ahead of (lie social structure 
of my wife's circle, She graduated from Sophie Newcomb college, 
She's n bright girl. She tvas working when we inn tried. 

31, Have you child rent 

One boy, lour. lie looks like his Dad. llc'> beginning to develop lots 
of traits 1 didn’t have. He’s not pienyunish about his food, for one 
tiling. lie has more respect for his parents than I used to have. I'm 
afraid we'll have lo send him id srhi»ol in the fall. He's read simply 
everything. 

n. How old are they? 

(Omitted.) 

It. Do they resemble you/ 

(Omitted.) 

(Soulhern accent. Reads letter from wife, all about the child. Wife has 
job now, in Ready-to-wear store. He believes she's pregnant. Why?) 

She’s usually vibrant with energy. She milM fie pregnant, because it's 
not like her to fie tired otherwise. She was that way when our first was 
born. I’m just rending between the lines. Nobody has luhl me. Hut she 
has too much vitality to stop at anything usually, she'll go all day and come 
home and want to go out and dance all night. My mother is going through 
the change of life. Just to sit down and write me in here would upset 
her. She just can’t stand lo call up the picture of me in here that she’d 
have if she wrote me. 
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Ratings on Interview. 


1. Dissatisfaction with community 3 

(That is, this community) 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 1 

3. Social behavior: avoidance of group activities 2 

4. Social behavior; avoidance of individual contacts 2 

5. Social preferences: insurgency 1.5 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 3 

7. Chip on shoulder 1.5 

8. Antagonism toward authority 2 

9. Reserve with father 2 

10. Antagonism toward father 1 

11. Reserve with mother 5 

12. Antagonism toward mother 2 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital experience 1 

14. Dissatisfaction with children 1 

15. Lack of integration with ideal 4 


APPENDIX E 

Description of Rating Used for Interview Material 

(In parentheses* questions of interview on which judgment was based.) 


1, Dissatisfaction with community. (2, +, 5.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Enthusias¬ 

Likes this 

Indifferent 

Dislikes L.A.; 

Strongly dis¬ 

tic about 

region; has 

to community; 

would prefer 

likes L.A.; 

L.A,; boost¬ 

some feeling 

not strongly 

to live in 

would like to 

er ; loves to 

of belonging 

identified 

country or 

live almost 

live here. 

here. 

with it, but some other 

no antagonism place, 

anywhere else. 

2, Dissatisfaction with work 

or with work 

experiences. 


(Either present job or work experiences 

in past.) (6a, 

7.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Shows marked 

Fairly con¬ 

Average sat¬ 

Discontented 

Strongly dis¬ 

enthusiasm 

tent with 

isfaction 

with present 

likes present 

about present 

present work, 

with job or 

job, but glad 

joh; or, has 

occupation or 

or with work 

experiences 

to have it; 

never had a 

about work ex¬ 

in past; 

in work; no 

would prefer 

job he liked. 

periences in 

would like to 

enthusiasm 

many other 


past, 

make some 
slight change. 

but no dis¬ 
content. 

kinds of 
work, 
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3, Social behavior: avoid a nee of tjruup activities. (S, 9, 1(1, 13 .) 

I 2 l + S 


licking ^ 

many organi¬ 
zations; ac¬ 
tive partici¬ 
pant in 
liolilic.il and 
group affairs. 

Cuimderaldc 
Krmip-artiv- 
ity; belong* 
tu 2 nr 3 

organism imm, 
voles, ell*. 

Slight pres¬ 
ent inirrr-t 
in organized 
an i vide*. 

(irmtp afli- 
liatioiis at 
one time, bill 
little iii - - 

liviij- and no 
present in- 
trrest. 

No group af¬ 
filiations in 
present or 
past; seems 

to have 
avoided llicin, 

4. Social behavior: avoidance nj individual commit. (16, 

17, 19.) 

i 

Always with 
oilier people; 
almost never 
nluiic, 

Z 

With oilier 
people a good 
deal of time. 

3 

Willi other 
people aver¬ 
age nniiMint. 

4 

Spend* a good 
deal of time 
alone. 

5 

Spends a great 
deal of time 
in solitude ; 
little asso¬ 
ciation with 
people. 

S. Social preference*: insurgency. (II. 10.) 



1 

Thoroughly 
approving of 
present 
regime. 

2 

Rather 

approving. 

3 

Imlilfrrrnl 
to wav ill inns 
arc run. 

4 

Soniewliiil 
critical and 
disapproving. 

5 

Marked dis¬ 
approval of 
present regime 
with explicit 
criticisms. 

6. Social preferences: desire fur Soli lade. 

(IS.) 


1 

Wants ta be 
constantly 
with people; 
craves com¬ 
panionship ; 
avoids sol¬ 
itude. 

2 

Somewhnt pre¬ 
fers |o be 
with oilier 
people rather 
than alone. 

3 

llm* no parti¬ 
cular feeling 
either for 
or against 
being with 
people. 

■1 

Rather prefers 
not to be with 
people but 
alone. 

5 

Strong-distaste 
for being 
with people. 

7. “Chip on 

shoulder". (15,21,23,29.) 



1 

No tendency 
whatever to 
fed resent¬ 
ment or per¬ 
secution or 
being "ill 

2 

Very slight 
tendency in 
this direc¬ 
tion. 

3 

Some biilcr- 
riess anil hos¬ 
tility toward 
people re¬ 
sponsible fur 
bis life. 

4 

Rather strong 
bitterness 
and hostil¬ 
ity. 

5 

Very strong 
persecutory 
feelings; 
everyone out 
to gel him. 


done by". 
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S. Antagonism toward authority. (11, 12, IS, 22, 25.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No tendency 

Very slight 

Some criti¬ 

Definitely 

Strong antag¬ 

whatever to 

tendency 

cism and lack 

confirmed 

onism toward 

combat, re¬ 

toward crit¬ 

of sympathy 

critical 

authority. 

sent, or 

ical attitude, 

with those in 

attitude. 


criticize 

but accepts 

authority or 



authority, 

authority 

with discipli¬ 



either person¬ 

philosophical¬ 

nary tech¬ 



alized (par¬ 

ly- 

niques. 



ents, police, 





probation 





officers, 





teachers, etc.) 





or in form of 





discipline. 





9. Reserve with /other. (22, 24, 27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very great 

Considerable 

Average 

Some distance 

Very great 

intimacy with 

intimacy. 

closeness; no 

and reserve 

reserve; told 

father; told 


tendency to 

in relation¬ 

him nothing; 

him every¬ 


confide, but 

ship. 

felt no free¬ 

thing; very 


no strain or 


dom or close¬ 

close rela¬ 


reserve. 


ness, 

tionship, 





10. Antagonism toward father. (22-27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very fond of 

Rather fond 

Indifferent. 

Inclined to 

Marked hos¬ 

father; 

of him. 


be critical 

tility. 

speaks of him 



and unsympa¬ 


with marked 



thetic, 


affection, 





11. Reserve 

with mother. 

(22, 24, 27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very great 

Considerable 

Average 

Some distance 

Very great 

intimacy with 

intimacy. 

closeness; no 

and reserve 

reserve; told 

mother; told 


tendency to 

in relation¬ 

her nothing; 

her every¬ 


confide, but 

ship. 

felt no free¬ 

thing; very 


no strain or 


dom or close¬ 

close rela¬ 


reserve. 


ness. 

tionship, 





12, Antagonism toward mother. (22-27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very fond of 

Rather fond 

Indifferent. 

Inclined to 

Marked hos¬ 

mother; 

of her. 


be critical 

tility. 

speaks of her 



and unsympa¬ 


with marked 



thetic. 



affection. 
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13. Dissatiiltiriinn 1 i-ith marital expert nit a- 

(3H.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Marked de¬ 

More syiiipu- 

Average ea-r 

Smur si ruin 

t omplele luck 

votion and 

thy mid under- 

and MitTesi 

anil marital 

nf harmony 

harmony. 

.standing limn 

ill 

IlKlI.ldjllsi- 

pud 


average. 

inrlit. 

UU-tlt. 

sympathy. 

14, PinatisfaitiaH v-ith ehiUhen. fJS, .11.) 



J 

2 

1 

•I 

5 

Very enthu¬ 

Takes lively 

I.ikes chil¬ 

f'oterulcs 

Resents and 

siastic about 

pride and 

dren ; gels 

(In-in without 

dislikes 

children; 

pleasure in 

tilling well 

enthusiasm. 

, children. 

devoted to 

them. 

with ilieilt. 



them. 





15. f.rtrA »/ integration M-itlt fifmf. (28, 25a 

and h.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wnots for 

No great gaps 

Wants lo re¬ 

Wants emisid- 

Wants child’s 

child plan of 

heiwceu In's 

tain Mime 

t ralde 

training to 

training and 

desires for 

eleitUMilsof 

changes in 

lie practic¬ 

life prac¬ 

child and his 

hit own 

child’s up- 

ally opposite 

tically iden¬ 

own upbring¬ 

training and 

hringing wlu-n 

nf own in all 

tical with 

ing. 

eliminate 

comparing it 

particulars. 

hi sown. 


others. 

w ith own. 




AlMMiNDIX I'" 




Items in Si-uM )iujinaky4i>i:ai. Test 

A Self Son Most Men 

1. He one 0 / llic richest men in the IT. X. 

2. I-ead n roving life (of adventure). 

3. He n powerful political boss 

4. He a popular hero 

5. Work on •! ranch or farm 

6. Devote your life Ui helping others 

7. Have n liig family 

8. Have people let you alone 

9. lie n social reformer 

10. Ilnve a wife wlm depends on you for 
everything 

fl. He a highly skilled worker 

12. lie the kind of person everybody comes to 

far advice 

13. He responsible (or the welfare of a lot 

of people 

14. He {tide to fix n machine so that it will 

work 

H 

1. Go 0 IF alone to the country 

2. Snead ail evening with ant <n nv« fvtviul* 

3. Take out a girl from a show 

4. Listen to an educational lecture 
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5. Go on a party 

6. Go to a Socialist meeting 

7. Sit and think 

8. Rend 

9. Go to church 

10. See a good fight 

11. Play a really good joke on somebody 

12. Play cards with a good crowd 

13. Work puzzles by yourself 

14. Go hiking alone 


Appendix G 


TABLE 20 

Means and Standard Deviations of Distributions of Odd and Even Items 
in Self-Ordinary-Ideal Test 


Difference 

scores 

Odd items 

Mean a 

Even items 

Mean <r 

Differences 

Means a 

Dig. 

°<na. 

Means 

a 

1. Self-ideal 
differences 

5.73 

3.41 

5.27 

3.18 

0.46 

0.23 

1.53 

0.S5 

2, Self-average 
differences 

10,80 

4.52 

8.16 

4.29 

2-64 

0.23 

6,77 

0.66 

3. Ideal-averngc 
differences 

3.50 

4.26 

3.71 

3.93 

0.21 

0.33 

0.57 

1.00 


It will be seen from the above that there is no significant differ¬ 
ence between the means and the standard deviations of the odd 
and even items except in the case of the means of the Self-Average 
difference scores. Hence the application of the Spearman-Brown 
formula for calculating the reliability of the whole test is appro¬ 
priate, In the case of the Self-Average difference scores, the esti¬ 
mate of reliability is probably too low, because the large difference 
between the means indicates that this is probably not the best esti¬ 
mate of the reliability coefficient. 


Appendix" H 
Superficial Ratings 

Based on direct observation during interview 
1. Masculinity 

1 2 3 4 5 

Sissy Rather Average Quite Markedly 

elleininnte masculine masculine 
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2. Physique 

1 

1 

M 

3 

4 

i 

Very fmil 
rind uiitier- 

Rather frail 

Average 

Sturdy 

Strikingly 

robust 

weight 

3. Speech: clarity 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very con¬ 
fused mode 

of speech; 
meanings 

Poor use of 
words 

Average 

Grind nlid 
rather accu¬ 
rate choice 
of words 

Excellent 
vocabularyi 
precise 

obscure 

4. Speech: articulateness 




Very inartic¬ 

Laconic; 

Average 

Volunteers 

Very talka¬ 

ulate; silent; 
difficulty jn 

brief replies 

amount of 
speech 

information 

often 

tive 

eliciting re¬ 
sponses 

i. Neatness 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Unkempt; 
old, shabby 
clothes 

Careless, 

disorderly 

Neat and 
clean , 

Rather 
pninslnking 
nlmut dress 

Fastidious 

fi. Courtesy 

1 

2 

3 

*1 

5 

Aggressive¬ 
ly rude 

Sometimes 

discourteous 

Good man¬ 
nered 

Courteous 

Elegant 

7. Alertness 

I 

2 

3 

4 

J 

Continually 
absorbed or 
preoccupied 

8. interest ( 

Frequently 
abstracted; 
sluggish 

in interview') 

Good contact 
with present 
situation 

Wide-awake 

Keenly alive 
or aware 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very uncon¬ 

Rarely 

Usual, aver¬ 

Intercut easi¬ 

Wide and 

cerned, in¬ 
different, 
lucking in 

interested 

age curiosity 

ly aroused 

lively spon¬ 
taneous in¬ 
terest 

interest 

9, Frankness 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Marked 

Seldom 

Frank on 

Few topics 

Very frank; 

sense of 
privacy; 
resistance, 
evasion 

speaks 

openly 

most topics 
(or on some 
and not 
others) 

evaded 

open 
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10, Friendliness 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Marked 

More resis¬ 

Normally . 

Quits 

Engcr to 

hostility 

during 

interview 

11. Freedom 

tive and un¬ 
cooperative 
than average 

from suspicion 

friendly 

friendly; 
outgoing; 
enjoys inter¬ 
view 

please; tries 
to elicit ap¬ 
proval 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very dis¬ 

Needs reas¬ 

Normally 

Somewhat 

Extreme 

trustful 

12. Freedom 

surance 

from tension 

trustful 

move trustful 
than average 

trustfulness 

1 

2 

3 

+ 

5 

Extremely 
tense; 
marked 

physiologi¬ 
cal signs of 
tension 

13. Freedom 

More tense Normal 
than average tension 

from restlessness 

Fairly 

relaxed 

Very relaxed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Extreme 

Above aver¬ 

Normal 

Less active 

Extreme in¬ 

over-activity 
and restless¬ 
ness; no re¬ 
pose 

age in activ¬ 
ity; fidgets; 
moves a good 
deal 

activity 

than normal; 

movements 

sluggish 

activity; 

inert 

14. Poise 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Goes to 
pieces; very 
lacking In 
self-posses¬ 
sion 

15. Ense of 

Easily upset 

social contacts 

Average 

poise 

Usually self- 
controlled 

Very well- 
poised and 
calm 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

Exceptional- 

Easily em- 

Normally at 

Somewhat 

Exceptional¬ 

ly shy; obvi- barrnssed ; 

ous acute slight dis- 

discomfort comfort in 

and with- presence of 

drawal from strangers 

people 

16. Cheerfulness 

ease 

stimulated 
by presence 
of people 

ly easy and 
quick social 
contacts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very sombre 

Less happy 

Neither out¬ 

More cheer¬ 

Constant 

or sad; dif¬ 

than aver¬ 

standingly 

ful and op¬ 

gaycty and 

ficult to eli¬ 

age; pessi¬ 

sombre or 

timistic than 

over-opti¬ 

cit smile or 
laugh 

mistic 

gay 

average; 
light-hearted 

mism 
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17. Emotional 
I 

expressiveness 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Extremely 

More re¬ 

Normally 

More ex¬ 

Extreme 

reserved; 

served than 

expressive 

pressive than 

omolionnl 

emotionally 

average; 


average; 

expressive¬ 

inhibited 

avoids emo¬ 


spontaneous 

ness; much 


tional ex¬ 
pression 


in expression 
of anger, 
joy, desires, 
cle. 

Irss inhibited 
lli a n aver- 
»KC 


Appendix I 

Form for Rr.conniNt, Sock>i.«h;ical Data 


True Maine,-....... Alias......... 

Charged with crime of. Convicted of.... 

Plea,.. Court.. Jury... 

Race... Nationality...... 

Status of parents. 

Father's occupation... 

Arc . Ilirllidate. Birthplace. Reared hy. 

Caine to IF S...To California.To b. A. County. 

School ^ratlc finished...... Arc . 

Use of intoxicants... Narcotics... 

Occupation. Kinplm nielli Record ..... 

Present employer. I.tisl employer.. 

When terminated. Why. Length of. 

Married..... 1st.. 2nd..... 3rd. 

Divorced... Separated. 

Children. Hoys. liirls. 

Dependents supported Uy defendant .... 

Previous arrests. 

Cn-delciidants. Disposition. 

Employment age began. 

Social Agencies.... 

Horne conditions (A) NY ell to do.... (II) Model ale. (C) Poor..., 

(D) Dependent. (K) llcnier. (F) Home 

Owner.... ft!) 1 Plying House.... (II) Roomer.,,. 
(I) Transient. 

IIow many and who compose family. Dependents. 

Type of house (A) Single. (B) DimUle. (C) Apt. 

(D) lintel. (E) Room. (F) Transient-- 

(Ci) Other. (II) Appearance. 

Snciul activities. Yes. No.. What. 

Rentcation clubs. Assn... 

Military record...... Army..,. 'Pune . Navy,... Time. 

Financial Mo. cariiing.s. Other income Yes...... 

No. What . 

Own home Yes. Address. 

No.. 

Assessed value.. Tax. Mtg. 
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Other real estate Yes. 

No. 

29. Auto....... Description. License No, 

Owned.. Balance due. 


Appendix J 

Comparison with Large Unselected Group 


TABLE 21 
Educational Status 


Grade finished 

U ns elec ted 
group 
(N.2213) 

Per cent 

Repeaters 
(N, 19) 

Per cent 

First 
offenders 
(N. 26) 

Per cent 

6th or les9 

0.3 

S.3 

0.0 

7 th 

l.l 

10.5 

0.0 

Bth 

3.7 

15.S 

11.6 

9th 

3.9 

10.5 

3.8 

10th 

6.+ 

21.0 

27.0 

11th 

10.5 

IS,8 

23.V 

12lli 

34.1 

21,0 

34.6 

More than 12 

38.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Unaccounted for 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Still in school, 




full or part time 

14.6 

0.0 

0.0 

Average schooling 



(grade) 

12.3 

9.6 

10.6 


TABLE 22 



Marital Status 



Unselected 


First 


group 

Repeaters 

offenders 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Married 

12.9 

15.S 

19.2 

Separated or divorced 

0.6 

10.5 

7.7 


TABLE 23 



Dependents 



Unselected 


First 


group 

Repeaters 

offenders 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Full dependents (1 or more) 

19.7 

5.3 

3.S 

Partial (1 or more) 

16.4 

10.5 

15.4 

None 

53.9 

84.2 

80.9 
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TAiSI.K 24 
lvAfH.nv.MKNr Status 


L’n selected 


First 

Kroiip 

Repealers 

offenders 

I’er rein 

l'cr cent 

Per cent 

Ciainfullv employed, full or 

part time 54.4 

26.3 

30.8 

Unemployed mid out of srlionl 23.? 

737 

69.2 


T.AUI.Lv 25 
Wkeki-v Pay 


Pay 

Uii.se letted 
Kroup 

Per cent 

Kept tilers 
l’cr cent 

First 
offenders 
Per cent 

No pay 

38,3 

0.0 

0.0 

$ 0 - 4 

1.6 

5.3 

0.0 

$5-9 

6.5 

5-3 

3.8 

$10- 1 + 

9.4 

26.3 

19.2 

$15 - 19 

19.7 

26.3 

23.1 

$20 - 24 

13.0 

26.3 

34.6 

$25 - 34 

6. It 

5.3 

11.6 

$35 - 44 

1.6 


3.8 

$+5 - 54 

0.4 

0.0 

3.8 

$55 nnd above 

0.2 

S.3 

0.0 

Unknown 

2.7 

0.0 



100.0 

100.1 

99.9 
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TABLE 26 

Types of Occupation : Their Own anti Fathers' 


Kind of occupation 

Unselected 
Per cent 
Own Father’s 

Repeaters 
Per cent 
Own Father’s 

First 

offenders 

Per cent 
Own Father's 

Semiprofessional worker 

9.2 

S.O 

10.5 

15.8 

7.7 

7.7 

Managerial worker 

0.3 

1.3 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

3.8 

Supervisory worker 

0.5 

1.9 

0.0 

10.5 

0.0 

3.B 

Commercial worker 

7.2 

E.S 

5.3 

0.0 

3,8 

3.S 

Clerical worker 

6.6 

6.2 

21.0 

10.S 

11.6 

0.0 

Building trades 

2.4- 

5.9 

10.5 

15.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Machine or related trades 

4.0 

4.6 

0.0 

21.0 

19.2 

27.0 

Printing trndes 

Transportation or 

1.3 

1.5 

o.o 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

communication (skilled) 

1.1 

1.5 

5.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Small farm owner or renter 
Manufacturing, mechanical, 

0,0 

0,4 

5.3 

5.3 

0.0 

0.0 

or production work 
Transportation or eommunica- 

9.7 

10.3 

0.0 

5.3 

7.7 

0.0 

tion (semiskilled) 

1.1 

3,5 

0.0 

0.0 

15.4 

0,0 

Semiskilled owner ot proprietor 

0.6 

3.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

Personal service 

3.8 

6,0 

5.3 

0,0 

7.7 

11.6 

Farm share cropper 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.4 

Manual laborer (non-farm) 

4.5 

3.9 

36.S 

10.5 

27,0 

7.7 

Unknown 

1.9 

2.6 

0.0 

5.3 

o.o 

11,6 


48.2* 

66.6* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 


•Only those occupations are presented fur the unseleclcd group which 
nre represented also by some members of our groups or their fathers. 
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I. THE FIELD OF RESEARCH AND THE PROBLEM 

Selection of the Problem 

The growth of interest in the study of child development and 
guidance has made students in this field more keenly aware of the 
importance of environmental factors, both obvious and subtle, in 
the developing personalities of children. Clinicians arc constantly 
observing also the amazing temperamental differences in members 
of a family who share an apparently similar general environment. 
The amount of research which has been and is constantly being 
produced on many phases of the nature-nurture problem is evidence 
of the recognized need of a better understanding of the potency of 
these complex forces in the molding and development of individuals. 
This investigation therefore was planned to study still further 
environmental influences on personality development in children 
by studying individuals whose inheritance is as similar as possible. 

The desirability of studying monozygotic twins as an approach 
to the problem of the effect of environmental influences on the 
developing of personality is obvious, since only by using such sub¬ 
jects can variability in the genotype be avoided. From increased 
knowledge of genetics, it is evident that while the heredity of 
monovular twins is never identical, still there is more likeness than 
in any other pair of organisms, the degree of similarity between 
them being greater than ordinarily found among siblings. Thus it 
may be assumed that hereditary factors as causes of differences are 
reduced to a minimum and, therefore, the influence of environment 
may be studied more satisfactorily. While studies of identical twins 
reared apart and foster siblings reared together in the same foster 
homes perhaps offer the most fruitful approaches to this problem, 
data on identical twins reared together contribute important sup¬ 
plementary evidence on the nature-nurture question. Plere the 
experimenter is not faced with the difficulties inherent in the first 
two types of investigation. In the interpretation of the data, how¬ 
ever, one fact must be remembered: that the parts played by heredity 
and environment in the case of these twins are inextricable, their 
generic similarity producing a social situation peculiar to them and 
in turn affecting personality development in a manner different from 
that of dizygotic twins or siblings. These data, then, should furnish 
additional information, especially if subjected to quantitative analysis, 
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trj con/iim or disprove tin* idea of a high device of similarity in the 
direction oT personality development of monovular twins. 

There is another held of mvc-liguiion which may lie served by 
these data--the development of mote effective methods of person¬ 
ality study. 'Cite relatively insignificant number of comparative 
studies of personality development as eompared with studies of intel¬ 
lectual resemblances til twins may perhaps lie accounted for by the 
fundamental dilVuuhies inherent in the quantitative approach to 
the study of personality, and there has been a rather widespread 
dissatisfaction with the statistical atomistic approach. Allport (1), 
Vernon (,l), Wells (77), and others have called attention to the 
ineffectiveness of the quantitative type of personality test used so 
widely in this country in throwing light on the unit personality and 
have indicated tin' need for rhr inclusion, also, of the qualitative 
approach to personality study which is mure characteristic of 
European research. 

Oiuoikai. Pi.ak 

In a preliminary investigation two types of approach to the study 
of temperamental differences were used. An analysis was made of 
the personality responses of 20 pairs of twins on half a dozen or 
more of [lie standardized measures. Willi the exception of the 
Rorschach and samples of handwriting, the ums were of the objective 
pencil and paper variety, A consideration of the data indicated 
certain fun da mental dissatisfactions with the objective type of test: 
differences due to the ago factor had been disregarded in the build¬ 
ing up of norms; children lacked interest iu the necessary procedure; 
no opportunity was afforded for observation of the children. In 
short, the so-called objective tots and questionnaires measuring 
isolated traits were relatively ineffective, in revealing by means of 
their tpiancitativc scores any under standing <>f the inner core of the 
subject’s personality. 

Choice ov the Instrument 

In the attempt to compare similarities and differences in the unitary 
personality constellations of the two members of a pair of twins, 
the experimenter was impressed strongly with the insight afforded 
into the personality make-up of children by means nf the qualitative 
intensive analysis of the Rorschach technique. 
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This method of personality diagnosis is a type of free association 
test, in which 10 symmetrical ink blots (some in colors) are pre¬ 
sented as stimuli and the subject is requested to tell what the blot 
suggests to him. Each response is then scored according to three 
classifications: (a) mode of apperception which includes the sub¬ 
ject’s response to the blot as a whole, to details, etc.; (i) quality of 
the response, i.c., color, movement, or form; (c) content of the 
response and its originality or commonality. The responses are 
recorded in a psychogramm which furnishes a sellcmatic picture of 
the total personality make-up of the subject. Discussing these 
categories, Hertz saj’s: 

Rorschach claimed that his test factors pointed to certain 
psychological processes and that definite symptomatic values 
could be credited according to their frequency, sequence, and 
reciprocal relationships. . . . The interpretation of the psycho- 
gramm depended not so much on the single lest factors as 
upon the interrelated and combined factors. These latter 
reflected the intelligence and alfectivity of the individual. 

Thus the Ink-blot Test could probe the total personality, 
revealing intellectual and non-intcllectual traits and the recipro¬ 
cal influence of one upon the other. Traits such as emotional 
stability and instability, adaptability, stereotypy, originality 
of thinking and of living, and others might be brought to 
light and studied in terms of the whole personality. Person¬ 
ality types (Erlebnistypen) might be differentiated as to the 
degree of introversive and extratensivc traits present: the 
introversive, the extra tensive, the ambiequal, the constricted, 
and the dilated. These types would have different character¬ 
istics in respect to affective qualities, intelligence, psycho- 
pathological correlates, imagery, mobility and expressive 
movements, interests and potential talents, occupational, and 
artistic tendencies and philosophy of life (32, p. 35). 

The difference between the Rorschach test and the ordinary 
psychometric test should be pointed out to the reader unfamiliar 
with the Rorschach method of psychodiagnosis. Adequate norms 
and data on the reliability and validity of the instrument are lacking. 
Vernon points out that 

its aim is a qualitative one, namely, to aid the clinician in 
obtaining a schematized intuition into the total personality of 
his subject or patient. To apply statistical standards to each 
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separate score it unsound since die significance of such a score 
is deemed in lie dependent mi the whole uf ihc psychogramm; 
in other words the result* of (he lest imiol be interpreted in 
(lie iii'fiL of (lie "form quality” of ilic subject's personality. 
Hitherto, therefore, the validation of ilic lust has been largely 
subjective, roniisling of verbal compm-ison* liclwccil ease 
studies of the subjects ntid di agio me* based on ihcir ink-blot 
psyrhngrainiii*. its background lies in die typology of Jung, 
Jaensrli, and Krehclnner rather than in die psycliomctcy of 
Thorndike, Tcrinait, and May. And its apparent failure to 
conform to die objective standards of present-day testing can 
only he comprehended in terms of this fundamental difference 
of background (72, p. 90). 

Rorschach began investigation uf tint use uf the ink-hint technique 
in clinical diagnosis in 1011, Vernon indicates flint, with one ex¬ 
ception, previous work with ink-hints curried on by investigators 
such as Jlinct, Dearborn, anti "Whipple, had little influence on the 
Rorschach met hod. The exception is Rorschach's "Krfnssimgstypus" 
or type of apperception which resembles the synthetic v. analytic or 
subjective v. objective types of response as described by Sharp, 
Whipple, Bartlett, and others (72, p. 90), There is a resemblance 
between the Rorschach method and both Jung's Free Association 
technique and Freud's drciuu analysis. 

In both tests spontaneous responses or associations are ob¬ 
tained, lo ink-idol stimuli in uric, to verbal htiimili in the other, 
llotli, therefore, yield a kind of cross* section a l picture of the 
intellectual and affective life of the individual which cannot 
readily be expressed in terms of numerical scores, but is belter 
treated clinically and qualitatively (72, p, 9b). 

Tlie scoring of the response for originality in the Rorschach 
method is similar to that of the scoring for individuality in the Kent- 
Rosanoff free association technique. Vernon continues with the 
suggestion that 

possibly' die ink-blot maierinl is superior lo verbal stimuli since 
responses to (lie hitter are largely determined by verbal habits 
which can have but little diagnostic value. The ink-bluts arc 
comparatively free from conventional meanings, and the test 
can lie applied equally well in persons of almost any age, and 
nny nationality, irrespective of language iactors (72, p. 90), 
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After experimenting with a large number of blots, Rorschach 
selected 10 test plates upon which he based his diagnosis of per¬ 
sonality. Preliminary experimentation indicated that certain pat¬ 
terns of response were typical of various clinical types. In 1921 
he published his monograph in which he presented a description of 
the test, the scoring method, and the results of the application of 
the test to 405 subjects, 117 of whom were normals and 2S8 of 

whom were mental patients. Although his death came soon after 
the publication of his results, some further developments based on 
Rorschach data have been reported by Oberholzcr (62). 

Since that time the test jms been widely used in Europe as a 
diagnostic aid in psychiatry. Although less well known in this 
country, the method has been used with good results by Heck (5-9), 
Levy (42), Wells (77), Hertz (31-33), and others. Many 
clinicians who have used the test feel that in spite of the deficiencies 
of the method, the technique affords a combination of psychometry 
and observation and gives also a desirable balance of qualitative and 
quantitative approaches in the investigation of personality. Beck, 
who is probably the best known advocate of the Rorschach test in 
this country, writes that “with the exception of this one approach, 
there is no method which is ambitious and audacious enough to 
attempt the diagnosis, by the same instrument, of intellectual and 
affective forces of the individual and of their mutual interaction in 
producing overtly manifested behavior (5, p. 361). 

Final Plan Adopted 

The data furnished by the Rorschach protocols suggested two 
fields of research: first, the investigation of similarities and dis¬ 
similarities in the tempo and direction of personality development 
in identical twins; and second, a methodological study of the 
reliability ' of the Rorschach technique. The first problem was 
attacked in two ways: («) through the use of qualitative differential 
analyses of the protocols which arc presented in Section V; (A) 
through quantitative study of the degree of similarity in the per¬ 
sonalities of these twins as revealed by the Rorschach test and 
determined by means of the method of correct matchings. 

The second problem involved a further analysis of these data by 
the matching method to meet the need for further investigation of 
the reliability of the Rorschach method. 
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Tlic KoiMlr.uli li 'l was rhitM'ti ;t' ibe experimental instrument 
in this study hccaii'-e id it^ .diunsi unique cliaractrrislie of affording 
a means of studying the -iiill-ih*vt*t*»|M«vi: inicj’.rntvd psycho-biological 
organ i/atiim til tin* stihjii '1 and Imw lie imuiinn.-* in his environment, 
The defects inherent in I in's pm method have not been disregarded 
in this study. One has only to vvmk with the m-dimni’iil in discover 
its many shortcomings. Winuii, in his review of Rorschach research, 
discusses this point. 

The (lelirit'iii'ici id die Kmu liaeti iuk-lih'l mithml ns n psycho- 
tnctrie lest have been amply driinuMratcd, in particular the 
KMCcrtaiiiitoH and subjectivity nf its •a-urlng, the lack of adc- 
<1 it a tv nurin«, juror reliability, amt almost complete absence of 
scicitlilkaliy controlled validating. Vet I cannot agree that 
these delkienvicH should had to its rejection hy investigators 
in the Held <d personality, They are inherent in die German 
approach to psyclioMliaginisK and l Mirv-c dial the psycho¬ 
logical tester tvuuhl gain hy m tempting tci incorporate 
mimetlung of this point of view in Ids over-objective ami 
predominantly statistical outlook, tip to now attempts to de¬ 
velop diicrt tests of personality, itn;tlogons to tests of scholastic 
nml industrial npliindi-s, have not hern particularly sorccssful. 

And 1 am iroaldc in call to mind any utlici* lest id persona lily 
or temperamental traits which tell me ns much about my suli- 
}ects in so alio it a lime as dues the ltorohacli lest. There is 
no a priori reason why the ijiianiuativt! and qualitative view* 
points should he irreconcilable. ... It would seem, therefore, 
worthwhile to divert some of the energy which is being ex¬ 
pended mi smilkiol icsh nf charmtcr nml per.simalUv inn* the 
Rorschnch method (71, p. 2'>t). 

Although the small number nf fuses limits the condusivencss of 
the findings, it is hoped that this study will have two main results. 
It should contribute to the knowledge of the extent to which environ¬ 
mental factors mutlify the personality development of an individual, 
as seen in the degree of .similarity in identical twins. It should also 
aid in the development of the Rorschach test itself as more useful 
clinical tool for the study nf the dynamic personality by determining 
more conclusively the reliability of the instrument. 



II. A SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 
A. Recent Personality Studies of Twins 

Summaries of the investigations of twins which have appeared in 
the literature in the past few years indicate that although there 
have been many researches dealing with the physical and intellectual 
resemblances between twins, until recently comparatively little at¬ 
tention has been paid by experimenters to similarities and differences 
in personality development. The major investigations of the intel¬ 
lectual resemblances of twins have been adequately summarized by 
Schwesinger (66). The important studies dealing with biological 
factors, mental traits, and abnormalities of identical and fraternal 
twins have been reported by Gesell (28). The literature with some 
reference to personality development has been reviewed by Rex- 
road (59) and Mason (46). 

No attempt will be made here to present a survey of the rapidly 
increasing number of studies being carried on both in this country 
and in Europe as a result of the recognition of the value of the 
identical twin technique as an approach to an understanding of the 
nature-nurture problem. One of the most recent examples is the 
intensive study of the Dionne quintuplets by Blatz, et al. (lie). A 
bibliography of the literature dealing with temperamental differences 
in twins would include studies of two types: first, those involving 
the use of tests and other objective measures of personality and, 
second, those employing questionnaires, observations, interviews, and 
case histories; wdiose findings are expressed in quantitative terms and 
interpreted in the light of the method employed. In Table 1 selected 
representative investigations of both types are presented. 

In some studies, the small number of cases and in others the 
inadequacy of the techniques employed limit the value of the findings. 
In the statistical studies measures of personality have been confined 
to a few pencil and paper tests whose validity has not yet been defi¬ 
nitely established. In many of the qualitative studies the investigators 
have failed to produce conclusive evidence as to the monnzygosity of 
the twins. These limitations force the reader to regard many of the 
conclusions as tentative. 

Keeping in mind, then, the limited! knowledge of the biological 
basis of twinning and the inadequacy of the measuring instruments, 
a survey of the studies revealed this important general conclusion: 
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TAW.F. 1 

Js-vcsrifiATinNs ok I'fcBsii.vAMrv DhVKi.oi'MENr in Idkntical and Fratermat 

Twins 

Part 1. Studies Kniphiving Personality Tests 


Author 

Dale 

of 

Btudy 

N unit'or 
of 

Subjects pairs 

Instruments used 

Bnkwin 

1931 

Identical twins 
reared together 

23 

Woodworth Mathews Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory; Downey 
Will-Temperament Test 

Brintle 

1931 

Quadruplets reared 
io*»eilier 

1 

l erman Masculinity Femininity 
Test; To rut an Interest Blank 

Carter 

1932 

Identical and fra¬ 
ternal twills 
reared together 

120 

SirmiK Vocational Interest Blank 

Carter 

1933 

Like and unlike- 
sexed twins 
reared In- 


llcrnrciitcr Personality Incen- 



geilicr 

133 


Caster 

1932 

Identical win* 
reared together 
(Including one 
pair of Siamese 
twins) 

4 

Strung Vocational Interest 
Blank; Ttrmnn Masculinity 
Fc min inky Test; Watson 

Test of Fuirmiudedness; Dow¬ 
ney Will-Teinpcrsuicnt Test; 
Ucrncculcr Personality Inven¬ 
tory; Kent-Rosa no ft Free As¬ 
sociation 'Feat 

Carter 

Mi*. 

1931 

Mnturc identical 
twins reared 
together for 
the first 2(1 
years of life 

l 

Strong Vficntional I interest 
Blank; Watson Test of Fair- 
mindedness; A Modification 
of Voclker Overstatement Test 

klol/iryjci 

V929 

Identical and like 
scacd IrMernnls 
Tea red together 

52 

Woodworth Mnlhcws Paycho- 
nenrolic InvenUny; Downey 
Will-Tcinpcrninciit Test 

Koch 

1927 

Siamese twins 

J 

Pressey X-0 Test; Downey 
Will - Tempernmenr Test; 
Kent-Rosnnoff Free Associn- 





tion Test 

Millie r 

192S 

Identical twins 
reared apnrt 

l 

Prcsscy X-0 Test; Doivney 
Will - Tempernment Test; 
Keiit-Rosnnoft Free ABsocia- 
tion Test 

Ncwninn 

1929 

1930 

1932 

1933 

Identical twins 
retired apart 

HI 

U nivncy Will-Temperament 
Test; Prcsscy X-0 Test; 
Kciit-Rosnnoff Free Associa¬ 
tion Test; Woodworth Ma¬ 
thews Psjclionciirotic Inven- 





Cory 

Smidek 

193+ 

Identical twins 
reared apart 

l 

Allport A-S Reaction Study; 
llcrnrciitcr Personality In - 
v ciilory; Pressey X-0 Test; 
Ncynmn-Kohlsledt Test; Rur- 
pchacli Ink-Blot Test 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

Part 2. Studies Employing Questionnaires, Interviews, Cstae Histories, 

Observations 

Date Number 

of _ of 

Author study Subjects pairs Instruments used 


Butts 

1930 

Female triplets 
reared together 

1 

Observation and case histories 

V. Bracken 

193+ 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

27 

Interview, free observation and 
experiments 

Day 

1932 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

80 

Interviews with parents 

Galtcn 

1S75 

Like and unlike- 
sexed twins 
reared together 

55 

Questionnaire method 

Gesell 

and 

Thompson 

1929 

Identical twins 
renred together 

l 

Observation 

Lange 

1930 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

30 

Ca9e histories 

Lottig 

1931 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

30 

Observation 

Mnson 

193+ 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

4 

Behavior rating chart 

Newell 

1930 

Surviving pair 
of set of iden¬ 
tical triplets 
reared together 

1 

Wickman Self Rating Chart 

McGraw 

1935 

Identical twins 
reared together 

1 

Observation 

White 

1932 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

2<S 

Questionnaires, observation and 
interview 

Blatz 

1937 

Female identical 
quintuplets 
reared together 

1 

Observation 
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that the resemblance nf identical and fraternal twins is very much 
greater in physical and intellectual traits than in character and 
temperament. 

B, Studies or Identicai. Twites jiv Mi: a ns or the Rorschach 

Tj:sv 

Since the Rorschach technique has hern chosen as tlic instrument 
(nr mewsming pcrsWY.\Hvy diUYmwvs n( twins in this investigation 
the author will direct this discussion now to those studies employing 
the co-twin or similar icclinii|tics in the study of similarities and 
differences in personality development as shown by this test. There 
arc several general surveys of the extensive theoretical and experi¬ 
mental literature. Vernon (72, 7.1, 74), Beck (9), rind Hertz 
(31, 33) have cnnirihnled summaries of the literature and detailed 
descriptions of the administration, sewing, and interpretation of the 
responses. 

1. The JHeitlrrtifHi/ii’s. Tin* majority of elm still insignificant number 
of .studies of this nature have hern carried on by Kurnpeun investiga¬ 
tors. Blculer has published several reports of his use of the Rorschach 
test in the study of the relative, effects of heredity and environment. He 
investigated the psychognumns of 75 pairs of sisters and 610 pairs 
of non-sisiers u> determine the amount of resemblance (13). There 
was in no ease mure than three vents’ difference in the ages of the 
two members of any pair. He reports an average resemblance be¬ 
tween pairs rtf sisters of 60.7 per cent on all categories and of 50 
per cent in non-sibling pairs. The answers of brothers and sisters 
were identical four times as often as in tlu: cases of non-brothers or 
sisters. He concludes that tiie number of similar answers given by 
the former could not he attributed to chance and therefore must 
he due to family influence. 

Bleulcr finds evidence for the fact that this similarity is due to 
heredity and not to environment in several different types of studies: 
investigations of groups of subjects in which each subject was judged 
to have a similar environment, investigations of brothers and sisters 
in orphanages, investigations of brothers ami sisters who have grown 
up in different environments, ;u\d investigations of different types of 
twins (12). His results led him to conclude that 

Llie similarities between brothers ami sisters ns shown in the 
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Rorschach records are mainly due to heredity. Although we 
still remain ignorant as to whether ami to whrtt extent heredity 
influences the groups of qualities selected fox purposes of study, 
wc have good reason to believe tliai its influence can be traced 
to the smallest reaction. 

This investigator emphasizes the error of attempting to distinguish 
so sharply between the intellectual and emotional functions, every 
reaction being the result of both intellectual and affective readiness, 
neither of which occur in isolation. 

O. v. Vcrschuer analyzed the same factors of the Rorschach 
protocols of 23 pairs of identical and the same number of fraternal 
twins. He concluded that the resemblances were greater in the 
monovular than in the biovular group (75, 76). 

Koehn reports the use of some of the Rorschach blots in studying 
twins but gives no results, stating in a footnote that lie did not 
consider this necessary since O. v. Vcrschuer and his collaborators 
in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Anthropology in Berlin- 
Dahlem had used the test with good results in twins and heredity 
research (40). 

Saudek studied a British pair of male identical twins, Ronald 
and Denis, 20 years of age, who had been reared in different homes 
since the age of one month. The Rorschach test was one of the 
several personality tests employed to study differences in personality 
make-up, the others being of a more objective nature. On this test 
no temperamental differences were observed (65). 

2. The Kerr Study. Recently, Kerr studied temperamental 
differences in different types of twins and the reliability of the 
test (36). Her data do not substantiate the results of v. Vcrschuer 
that the amount of resemblance in identical twins was greater than 
in fraternals. The resemblances in whole responses, percentage of 
popular answers, kinesthetic responses, number of identical answers, 
and “Erlebnistypus” in 28 pairs of identical twins were not statis¬ 
tically greater than in 87 pairs of fraternal twins. Sex does not 
seem to influence the psychological type. The inter-twin correla¬ 
tions proved to be very low; the coefficient of correlation for the 
category of whole answers, 0.016:±0.019; for popular answer per¬ 
centage, 0.016 0.092. She concluded that tile low order of simi¬ 

larity of identical twins as evidenced by the correlation coefficients 
and the small difference in the order of similarity for different types 
of twins 
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BiigKcsis Hint die tliflcrencc measured by ihc lesi is not ex¬ 
clusively due to gcaclic cipdjmicnl lull nriscs from the inter¬ 
action of temperaments of individuals of similar genetic 
ccmstiuilion. This seems t« provide a roughly qualitative basis 
fur the concept known ns protest (3o. p. 5V). 

'Die results confirm Iter hypolhoM’s that "twins of either type have so 
much in common that they might tend to hrenme unlike tempera¬ 
mentally as conscious or unconscious prutest." 

Vernon calls attention to the fact that the marked discrepancies 
in the results of various investigations can he. easily understood if 
the reader considers the defects inherent in the Rorschach method 
as an instrument for large scale statistical research—for example, 
the variations in scoring due to the part played by the subjective 
judgment of the various investigators, inadequate reliability, rapport 
with the subject and the hitter’s mood at die moment (69), 

C. Thu Rumaijimty of tub Rorschach Test 

There lias been relatively lit tic research on the reliability of this 
test, Several investigators—Belm-Kschenburg (10), Wert ham and 
Ulculcr (78), and Mira (.50)—state that the instrument is reliable 
but present no statistical evidence to .support their contention. 

1. The Fenton Study. Using the split-half reliability method, Ver¬ 
non tabulated the number of responses in each category in terms of 
percentage for three groups of subjects. The average correlations 
of die three groups on die various Rorschach categories ranged from 
0,33 for "Form Percentage 1 ' to 0.74 (or "percentage of whole 
answers." The correlation for die total number of answers was 
0.91 (73, p. 184). 

He concluded that if an alternative form were available and 
given to the subjects, the average total number of responses on the 
second performance might be approximately the same, but the scores 
on the different categories might be very different since the average 
reliability was only 0.54, Vernon attributes the poor results in parr 
to the subjectivity of tile scoring and in part to the shortness of 
the test. He points out, also, that "the method of inlet-correlating 
the scores on the separate categories is, admittedly, an unfair one, 
and it is particularly inappropriate because ordinary correlation 
methods always assume normal frequency distribution, while Mcltzer 
has shown that none of the separate Rorschach scores conform to 
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this type of distribution” (69, p. 3). His results do not confirm 
those of Rorschach in regard to the interrelation of the various 
categories- Vernon concludes that “if the test is to be regarded as 
a test at all or if it claims any objective validity it must in the future 
be modified in such a way that the reliabilities of the chief categories 
of response may achieve a level of at least 0.70 to 0.S0” (73, p. 184). 

In the study by Kerr, referred to previously, a group of 50 chil¬ 
dren were retested after a twelve-month period. This experimenter 
reports correlations ranging from .001 ±0.13 to 0.74±0,06 on the 
various categories (36). These data confirm those of Vernon show¬ 
ing that the results of the second performance may he very differ¬ 
ent from those obtained on the initial test, The test appears to 
be reliable for “banal percentage” and the number of "whole an¬ 
swers" and fairly so for “animal percentage' 1 and "kinesthetic re¬ 
sponses.” Kerr suggests that these criteria (with the exception of 
banal percentage) may "measure mood or attitude and not tempera¬ 
ment” (36, p. 58). 

Hertz, on the other hand, reports coefficients of reliability rang¬ 
ing from .6 to .9 based on the corrected split-half method and. at¬ 
tributes these to improved standardization of procedure and scoring. 
Her data confirm some of the interrelationships between the cate¬ 
gories claimed by Rorschach (31). Vernon, whose results do not 
substantiate those of Hertz, suggests that Hertz’s improved stand¬ 
ardization of procedure may not be wholly responsible for these 
larger correlations. The greater heterogeneity of her group and 
her use of odd and even series, as opposed to his use of equivalent 
scries, might be responsible for the divergent results. 

With the exception of the results of Hertz, evidence seems to 
indicate that the reliability of the test has not been established. 

D. Influence of Age on the Rorschaci-i Scores 

In view of the fact that the influences of age on the Rorschach 
scores must be considered in the interpretations of the data in this 
study, a brief summary of tile experimental literature on this phase 
of the method is presented. 

Several sets of norms for children between the ages of 10 and 
16 have been published. A presentation of these data may be seen 
in the two reviews of Rorschach research by Vernon (69, 72-74). 
This writer points out the difficulty of comparing the results of 
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studios of children with llniw of adults because of the lack of figures 
for the latter group, lie concludes that 

on tiic wlmlc rliildrcn seem In k'ivc n smaller proportion of 
wliole rcnjiuuse«, a lower [•' 4 r /c alul a liigker animal per cent. 
Undoubtedly llie number of mnvrmrnl leijioimrs and m n lesser 
extent llic sum <4 color rcsjiouscn is lower in children tlun in 
adults. Knr.srluirb stairs ili u children arc, in general, nmbi- 
«|tisil in "UrlcUltlstj'ims”{ all the evidence points to their being 
mainly roarlaiite with a sI'ikJii iiirliiiaiinn to extrntension 
{73, p. 108). 

Hclui-Ksclu'ithurg studied a group of 209 Zurich school children 
between the ages of Id and 15. He points out an increase in the 
number of whole responses ami in uinhinpudity (72) and a decrease 
in animal percentage and small details at the age of 14 over 

that of 13 and 15, hut the reliabilities of those differences arc not 
substantiated (10). 

Iiicpfe’s norms, which arc based on the. study of 120 boys between 
the ages of 10 and 1.1 who had been divided into three groups oil 
the basis of their school age-gradc, show no reliable change with 
age. However, there is ;m increase in "form -|" percentage and the 
number of very small details, sunt a marked decrease in color reactions 
with age am! a conrtntive trend in tin* older hoys (43). 

Loosli-Ustcri (44) tested (id buys, ages 1(1 to 12, 21 hoys in each 
age group. Her results do not confirm those of Liiepfc. Her data 
indicate that the number of whole responses increase, and the number 
of first grade details and popular percentage decrease with an increase 
in age. She "even considers ambieiiunlity or in trovers! veness to be 
abnormal in children," since among her one hundred and forty-eight 
subjects only orphans and problem eases gave appreciable numbers 
of movement responses (73, p. 198). 

Mira (50) studied 112 children, ages 14 to 16, and claims results 
which confirm those of the first two experimenters. 

Mcltzcr, in liis study of 64 American children who stuttered, 
states that extra tensive ness increases with age, but his results do not 
confirm this conclusion hue indicate, rather the opposite trend (49)- 
Kerr tested 418 normal English children from seven to sixteen 
years of age, and her results show a decrease in extratcnsivencss with 
increase in age as well ns an increase in whole, movement and 
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anatomical responses and animal percentage (10 to 16 years of 
age) (36). 

Dubitschcr reports a marked decrease in extra tensiveness between 
the ages of 10 and 11, and an increase in constriction and stereutypy; 
between 11 and 12, evidence of increased impressionability and inner 
activity, the development of greater combinatorial ability and evi¬ 
dence of some dilation; between 11 and 13, a continuation of all 
these developments and in addition an increase in originality and 
phantasy but little contact with surrounding and evidence of con¬ 
scious opposition; from 13 to 14, a decrease in phantasy and lability 
but still labile and impulsive emotionally with an inclination to 
introversivencss. However, the number of subjects in his study 
is too small to furnish reliable age group differences (25). 




III. CRITERIA UPON WHICH THE CHOICE OF THE 
IDENTICAL TWINS WAS BASED 

Since the study was to be of an. intensive qualitative nature with re¬ 
sults based upon a relatively small number of cases> the reliability of 
the diagnosis of homozygosity seemed to be of utmost importance After 
an extensive examination of the literature, it appeared that in the 
majority of studies using the co-twin technique inadequate data on 
this point were presented, Since there is no way by which the 
monozygosity of like-sexed twins can be determined absolutely and 
no short cut method to any satisfactory diagnosis, those criteria were 
adopted which were based upon quantitative observations and which 
would enable other workers to know tile bases upon which the choice 
of the pairs had been determined. 

The diagnosis of monozygosity in the majority of studies has 
been based upon the summation of evidence from a number of 
physical features such as general appearance, finger and palm prints, 
hair, eye and skin color, etc., as advocated by Newman (56, 57), 
Dahlberg (23), Kaomi (35), and others. Here, however, it seemed 
far more satisfactory to adopt some technique based on quantitative 
measurement, the data of which would permit the determination of 
the chances of the members of a pair being dizygotic rather than 
monozygotic. After a survey of the available resources, the general 
technique developed by D. Cecil llife (60) and suggested by M. L. 
Newman 1 seemed applicable. 

This diagnostic formula consists of four qualitative traits—blood 
groups, M~N agglutinogen reaction, presence or absence of hair- 
bet ween the first and second joints of the fingers, ability to taste 
phenyl-thio-carbamidc and four quantitative traits—-stature, iris pig¬ 
mentation, intelligence quotient, ridge count of finger patterns. This 
was modified where necessary to allow for limitations in this set-up. 
Rife points out that the manner of inheritance of the four quali¬ 
tative traits has been demonstrated (60). “The four blood groups, 
A, B, AB , and 0 , behave as triple allcmorphs, both A and Ii being 
dominant to 0, but both A and B manifesting themselves when 
present in the same individual (60, p. 340). Agglutinogen M and 
N are also allemorphs, one or both of which manifest themselves 

HThis information was sent to the writer by Dr, Newman in a personal 
letter. 
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when present in an individual. The great disadvantage in the 
use nf the qualitative trails lits in the fait that they are Worthless 
if no relatives nf the twins arc available for comparison. In the 
case of two pairs nf orphan twins this situation existed. In a rather 
large number of caws ir was impo-siMv to secure the cooperation 
of parents and siblings, and (he investigator was unwilling tc 
jeopardise the rapport already secured with the families by attempting 
to persuade some of them to submit to such tests, 15 

The presence of hair on the dorsum of the mid-digtttd region wits 
determined by means of a magnifying glass. The number and site 
arc unimportant. It is known that the presence of such hair is 
dominant to its absence, apparently due to a simple pair of unit 
factors. The same is true in the case of phenyl-thin-carbamide taste 
test. The P.T.C. treated paper, secured from the American Genetic 
Association, was used (11). 

Jt was possible to compare the twins with the parents on the 
last two traits—presence* or absence of hair between the first nail 
second joints of the fingers and ability to taste phriiyl-tliio-cnrbanndc 
—and determine the probabilities of these twins being as similar, if 
dizygotic. An added advantage was that errors of sampling and 
nicimuemimt were avoided in these predictions. 

The application nf the quantitative, traits was more simple to 
carry out, since these, although suffering from the disadvantage of 
errors of sampling ami measurement, van be used without comparison 
with relatives. Here the intra-pair differences in respect to iris 
pigmentation, IQ. ridge count of linger patterns, ami stature were 
obtained. In the case of the intra-pair differences in IQ the predic¬ 
tions were based nu Merriam’s findings (Uinet) on 22N pairs of 
siblings (60). All the 1Q'» have been computed by the writer so 
that the quantitative inrra-pair difference* were based on the results 
of a consistent testing procedure. 

Using the Ilccbc Binocular Loupe, iris pigmentation was deter¬ 
mined. Because of individual variation in color perception, all 
observations were made by the investigator. Several cases were 
checked by an ophthalmologist to determine whether any striking 

*Ur. Hife informed die writer dint In* would not advocate any traits 
being substituted fur the blond groups hm foil thill the lines ;U the disposal 
of the writer were .sufficient to determine identity; and die omission of the 
itlnud tests would run affect the validity of the formula. 
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thVcrepiuieic* occur ml lu'twmi the judgment* of the. two observers, 
None was found. The observations were made in bright daylight 
and both members of the pair were examined at the same time. 
The zones of the eves weir charted to determine whether both the 
zones of the member* of a pair were tlu* suite, whether only i|| C 
inner or muer /.ones were alike, nr whether neither of the zones 
was alike. The distributions of the various /.ones of pigment in 
the iris were more striking in most rases than the color, Rife indi¬ 
cated tlvat in the cases of all the identical twins studied by him he 
found the eyes of the member* of a pair appearing as similar as 
the right and left of either individual. “For white children, the 
distribution and kind’ 1 of iris pigmentation is, in my opinion, the best 
criterion of identity and 1 am coming mini* and more to rely on it 
alone." A recent investigation by (iewll and Wake (29) confirms 
the value of identity of iris pattern a* a criterion of mnnoviilnrity. 

The finger and palm patterns were analyzed by M. T. Newman. 
Not only was the ipiantitative ridge count computed for application 
in the formula, hut ttlher salient data such as evidence of right for 
right cniTtispmulenee, significant similarities in the. prints and evi¬ 
dences of reversed asymmetry were recorded. Some investigators 
have based their entire diagnosis of ideinicality on this one criterion. 
Others feel that the value of such patients has been greatly over¬ 
rated, hut when used ill conjunction with other traits such patterns 
arc valuable as indicators. Although one realizes that a diagnosis 
cannot be made on the basis of derma toglyphics alone, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that all 20 pairs selected by the experimenter were 
judged identical on the basis by the finger print analyst. 

On the basis of Rife’s tallies, the intra-pair differences found in the 
20 pairs of twins were compared with that of the normal distribution 
of differences obtained from ordinary sib pairs. His experiments 
indicated that the total result was a "very convenient measure as to 
the maximum chances that the members of a twin pair could be 
that much or more similar and yet be dizygotic (60, p. 342). In 
Table 2 it will be seen that the likelihood of these twins being 
monozygotic is very great according to the tests in the formula which 
was utilized. 

Although the diagnosis of zygosity in this investigation was based 


'Quoted from a personal letter to the writer, 
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upon the traits discussed, supplementary evidence oi similarities in 
other traits was also noted. Birth records which were available for 
15 of the pairs indicated that as far as foetal membranes may be 
regarded as indicators, the twins were identical. However, the 
experimental evidence of Newman (57), and Curtins (22), and 
others has shown the fallibility of such information ns conclusive 
evidence of uniovularity, Although a thoroughgoing set of anthropo¬ 
metric measurements and physical observation would add to the 
value of the study, the writer felt that in this case the additional 
contribution would not be commensurate with the time spent and the 
omission would not in any way reflect on the thoroughness of the 
study. 




IV. THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

A. Choice of the Subjects for the Investigation' 

In an investigation of the influence of environmental factors in 
producing differences in personality, the intensive study of a small 
group of monozygotic twins seemed more desirable than the cursory 
study of large numbers of twins. For this reason the number of 
subjects for this investigation was limited to 20 pairs of identical 
twins, 10 pairs of each sex between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 
the two members of each pair living in the same social environment. 
A survey of the public and parochial schools of Buffalo furnished 
tlie information that there were about 200 pairs of like-sexed twins 
available for study. From this number a preliminary group of 
subjects was selected upon the basis of the following criteria: simi¬ 
larity in appearance, normal intelligence, attendance in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade of the elementary school, and avail¬ 
ability for study, the last dependent upon the cooperation of the 
family, school, and, in a few cases, die twins themselves. To each 
of these pairs were then applied the criteria for determining zygosity 
which are described in Section III and the 20 pairs were finally 

selected. 

' In Table 3 data are presented showing the composition of the 
group in respect to chronological and mental age, intelligence, and 
grade status. 

It will be noticed that three of the pairs are not of normal mental 
ability according to the Binet classification. In a few cases, the 
choice had been made an a previous mental examination and after 
a repealed Stanford Binet, the writer found discrepancies between 
the scores of the two examinations. As the entire experimental 
procedure had been carried out and excellent contact made, these 
pairs were retained. However, in the group of 10 pairs who were 
retested and studied intensively, the IQ's were well within the 
range of normality—93 to 107. 

The difficulty of finding a fairly large group of identical twins 
of at least normal mentality was an interesting fact disclosed in 
this search. The lower average mental ability of this group as com¬ 
pared to that of other types of twins and of the unselcctcd population 
is confirmed by a study of Ruth Byrns, in which she found the 
median test percentile on the Henmon-Nelson Test of 376 twins 
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discrepancies occurred between the judgments of the two observers, 
None was found. Tin* observations were made in bright daylight 
anil both members of the pair were examined at the same time, 
The stones of tli<‘ eyes were charted to determine whether both the 
zones of the members of a pair were the Mime, whether only die 
inner nr outer zones were alike, nr whether neither of the zones 
was alike. The distributions of the various zones of pigment in 
the iris were more striking in most cases tlmn the color. Rife indi¬ 
cated that in the cases of all the identical twins studied by hint he 
found the eyes of the members of a pair appearing as similar as 
the right and left of either individual. "For white children, the 
distribution and kind' 1 of iris pigmentation is, in my opinion, the best 
criterion of identity and I mu coming more and more to rclv on it 
alone." A recent investigation by (resell and Blake. (29) confirms 
the value of identity of iris pattern as a criterion of monoviilarity. 

The linger and palm patterns were analyzed by M. T. Newman. 
Not only was the quantitative vidge count computed for application 
in the fornnihi, hut other salient data such as evidence of right for 
right correspondence, significant similarities in the prims and evi¬ 
dences of reversed asymmetry were recorded. Some investigators 
have based their entire diagnosis of identieality on this one criterion. 
Others feel that the value of such patterns has been greatly over¬ 
rated, but when used in conjunction with other traits such patterns 
arc valuable ns indicators. Although urn* realizes that a diagnosis 
cannot be made on the basis of dermutoglyphics alone, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that all 20 pairs selected by the experimenter were 
judged identical on the basis by the finger print analyst. 

On the basis of Rife's tables, the intra-pair differences found in the 
20 pairs of twins were compared with that of tile normal distribution 
of differences obtained from ordinary sib pairs. His experiments 
indicated that the total result was a "very convenient measure as to 
the maximum chances that the members of a twin pair could be 
that much or more similar and yet be dizygotic (60, p. 242), lu 
Talile 2 it will be seen that the likelihood of these twins being 
monozygotic is very great according to the tests in the formula which 
was utilized. 

Although the diagnosis of zygosity in this investigation was based 


‘Quoted from n person:il Idler to the writer. 
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upon the traits discussed, supplementary evidence of similarities in 
other traits was also noted. Birth records which were available for 
15 of the pairs indicated that as far as foetal membranes may he 
regarded as indicators, the twins were identical. However, tile 
experimental evidence of Newman (57), and Curtins (22), and 
uthers has shown the fnllability of such information as conclusive 
evidence of uniovularity. Although a thoroughgoing set of anthropo¬ 
metric measurements and physical observation would add to the 
value of the study, the writer felt that in this case the additional 
contribution would not be commensurate with the time spent and the 
omission would not in any way reflect on the thoroughness of the 
study. 




IV. THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
A, Choice of the Subjects for the Investigation 

In an investigation of the influence of environmental factors in 
producing differences in personality, the intensive study of a small 
group of monozygotic twins seemed more desirable than the cursory 
study of large numbers of twins. For this reason the number of 
subjects for this investigation was limited to 20 pairs of identical 
twins, 10 pairs of each sex between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 
the two members of each pair living in the same social environment. 
A survey of the public and parochial schools of Buffalo furnished 
the information that there were about 200 pairs of like-sexed twins 
available for study. From this number a preliminary group of 
subjects was selected upon the basis of the following criteria: simi¬ 
larity in appearance, normal intelligence, attendance in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade of the elementary school, and avail- 
ability for study, tile last dependent upon the cooperation of the 
family, school, and, in a few cases, the twins themselves. To each 
of these pairs were then applied the criteria for determining zygosity 
which are described in Section III and the 20 pairs were finally 
selected. 

In Table 3 data are presented showing the composition of the 
group in respect to chronological and mental age, intelligence, and 
grade status. 

It will be noticed that three of the pairs are not of normal mental 
ability according to the Binet classification. In a few cases, the 
choice had been made on a previous mental examination and after 
a repeated Stanford Binet, the writer found discrepancies between 
the scores of the two examinations. As the entire experimental 
procedure had been carried out and excellent contact made, these 
pairs were retained. However, in the group of 10 pairs who were 
retested and studied intensively, the IQ’s were well within the 
range of normality—93 to 107. 

The difficulty of finding a fairly large group of identical twins 
of at least normal mentality was an interesting fact disclosed in 
this search. The lower average mental ability of this group as com¬ 
pared to that of other tj'pes of twins and of the unselccted population 
is confirmed by a study of Ruth Byrns, in which she found the 
median test percentile on the Henmon-Nelson Test of 376 twins 
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was more than 10 points lower than that of the general population 
of high school students (17). The median percentile of the girl 
twins was 14 points lower than that of the vmselected group-, the 
hoy twins were Less than four points ami the group of unlike-sexed 
twins, which does not include the identical type, approached most 
closely the mental ability of the entire group of high school children. 

B. Administration of the Test 

1. Test Materia], The standard Rorschach ink-blots were used. 

2. The Plan Adapted. The test was given to 20 pairs of identi¬ 
cal twins, the two members of each pair being tested in succession 
so that any discussion by the subjects was avoided. After an 
interval of six months, five pairs of twins of each sex, chosen on 
the basis of their average intelligence (90 or above) and avail¬ 
ability for retesting, were again given the test. In order to prevent 
inconsistencies in the administration and scoring of the Rorschach 
tests, as well as differences resulting from the personal relationship 
between examiner and subject, all tests were given, recorded, and 
scored by the experimenter. 

3. The Testing Procedure, 

a. Introduction and instructions. 

The experimenter placed herself in such a position that the calds 
could be presented easily to the subject and be visible at the same time 
to the examiner. Some explanation of the writer’s interest in twins 
and a desire to learn more about them had prefaced the test, so that 
in onlj r one case was there a lack of interest and a negativistic atti¬ 
tude shown. As each card was presented, the subject was asked, 
'TV hot do you see?” or n TV hat can that be ?”—the procedure used by 
Rorschach (61), Loosli-Usteri (44), and Beck (5a). No explana¬ 
tion was given. If the subject hesitated, the experimenter discussed 
the fact that there were no right or wrong answers in this test, and 
that anything the picture suggested to him should be given. In cases 
where the child did not turn the card from the original position 
presented, he was informed that be might do so, and encouraged 
to give additional responses. No information was given as to the 
length of time to be allowed or the number of responses that should 
be given. In those cases where the children inquired as to the length 
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of time, they were informed that they could take as long as they 
wished. There were three cases in which the number of responses 
became excessive and justified curtailment by the experimenter. For 
the sake of accuracy of technique throughout the entire 40 cases, 
however, these subjects were allowed to continue without being cut 
short. At no time did the examiner interrupt the spontaneous flow 
of responses with questions. 

b. Verbatim recording of the spontaneous answers . 

Responses to the cards were recorded verbatim, including any 
remarks made by the subject about the test or his performance. To 
facilitate rapid recording, the "V" in different positions was used as 
suggested by Loosli-Usteri (44). In addition, each response was 
carefully traced on a mimeographed form of each card in its 
correct position and numbered accordingly, as advocated by Ver¬ 
non (72). This eliminated any doubt as to its classification later on. 

c. The inquiry. 

After the subject had gone through the 10 cards, the experi¬ 
menter stated that it would be very interesting to look over the 
cards again, thus permitting the examiner to inquire into the 
factors determining the subject’s responses. Leading questions were 
obviously avoided. The total time of the presentation and also 
any interval greater than five seconds elapsing between responses 
were noted. 


C. Scoring of the Responses 

Each response was considered, first, in respect to its “mode of 
apperception,” response to the blot as a whole, to details, etc.; 
second, its "quality”—form, movement, or color; and, third, its 
"content” and originality. A psychogramm was then constructed 
for each twin and this, with the original records, furnished the basis 
of the interpretation and comparisons of the two members of the 
pair. The same data were also used in determining the inter-twin 
correlations and reliability, the statistical technique used being 
discussed in the next section, 
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D. Scoring System Adopted 

The need for systematic refinement of the scoring method has 
been recognized by many as one necessary step in the elimination 
of the deficiencies of the Rorschach method. The system of refined 
scoring symbols proposed by Klopfer and Sender (38) which has 
resulted from the work of several research groups in New York 
City lias been adopted for this investigation. 

E. Qualitative Analysis op the Data 

Analysis of the protocols was carried out according to a consistent 
scheme, so that the comparison of both general and specific factors 
in the personality make-up of the twins might be facilitated. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the interpretations were not 
based solely on the psychogramms presented in Section V, but also 
upon the verbatim protocols and results of careful observation of 
the subjects which do not appear in the tabulations and which 
obviously could not be included in this study. Cues to behavior such 
as the subject’s attitude during the test, spontaneous remarks and 
criticisms of the ink-blots and the test in general, exceptional reac¬ 
tions to certain pictures, gestures, method of approach, hesitation 
and signs of blocking, and evidences of a perseverative tendency, 
were carefully noted. It should also be pointed out that diagnosis is 
not based upon the interpretative values of the separate categories 
alone, but also upon their interrelationships and their relation to 
the total number of answers. That is, the determination of the 
'Trlebnistypus" cannot be based solely on the number of movement 
responses and the total color reaction but must take into considera¬ 
tion the intermediate categories (Chiaroscuro, texture responses, 
and quality of the form answers). 

In the interpretation of the results the experimenter first com¬ 
pared the distribution of psychic energy (including Rorschach’s 
“Erlebnistypus") in the two members of a pair: the probable 
original distribution or constellation if indicated, the general type 
of development at the time of the test, and in the way it differed 
from the original pattern. The degree of emotional stability, im¬ 
pulsiveness, and egoccntricity was also examined. Second, evidence 
on mental approach to life (Rorschach's "Erfassungstypus”) was 
considered: the general level of mental ability and the role played 
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by intelligence in the total personality structure, the kind of intel¬ 
ligence, i.e., abstract or concrete; the degree of flexibility and 
elasticity, combinatorial ability and degree of systematization in 
thinking, whether rigid, elastic, careless or confused; the degree of 
versatility; the relationship between imagination and intelligence. 

It is important to note that the test was administered and the 
protocols analyzed independent of any knowledge of the social his¬ 
tories of the subjects, so that the interpretations were in no way 
biased by previous knowledge of temperamental resemblances and 
differences in the twins. Interpretations which are not made with 
such supplementary information no doubt reveal much less than ones 
based on some knowledge of the social histories, but the procedure 
was necessary in this case to preclude the possibility of bias. The 
brief summaries which preface the discussion of each of the pairs of 
twins are based upon information and observation by the experi¬ 
menter during a period of almost two years, contact being made 
with the children not only during the testing procedure but in other 
types of social situations. From time to time in the discussion the 
reader will note that the results of the Rorschach have been inter¬ 
preted in the light of the facts revealed in the social history, but 
these comments have been clearly designated as such, 

F. Experimental Procedure in the Quantitative Analysis 

The comparative qualitative study of the Rorschach records seemed 
to indicate certain very definite and striking conclusions. In view 
of the lack of scientific data it seemed very desirable to submit these 
data to some type of analysis which might reveal in quantitative 
terms the amount of similarity in the personality development of 
the members of a pair. Previous research, however, with the unsatis¬ 
factory results obtained from the application of the standard correla¬ 
tional technique to the separate categories, and the resulting disregard 
of the interrelations of these categories in the total picture, have 
shown the inapplicability of this test as an instrument for large 
scale statistical research. The method of correct matching proposed 
by Vernon (71) for the study of personality, and used by a large 
number of investigators, seemed applicable because it would permit 
quantitative relationships based upon qualitative judgments of the 
personality as an integrated whole rather than the personality as 
seen in separate categories. 
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Vernon (71) reports an experiment in which the "blind" diagnosis 
of the personalities of 45 subjects based on Rorschach prolocols were 
matched with personality sketches by one or two judges, the matching 
done in small groups of 3:3 to 10:10. He obtained a high validity 
of 0.833±,0315, and contrasted it with the low coefficients usually 
obtained when scores on various categories of the Rorschach were 
correlated with other measures of traits and abilities. lie says, 
however, that the comparison is not conclusive because the same 
subjects were not empluyed in both experiments and the heterogeneity 
of the groups was not known. 

Experiments by Alipovt and Cantril (2) and by Vernon (68) 
indicate a much higher relationship when judgments of the total 
personality were matched with sketches than when judgments of 
isolated traits were used. Roscnzweig has planned a large scale 
investigation of the validity of the test by means of the matching 
technique (63). Vernon (71) has presented a comprehensive survey 
of the research employing this method and an evaluation description 
of the procedure for the study of personality organization. 

In the procedure used here, unavoidably complicated due to the 
co-twin set-up, one member of each of the 20 pairs of twins was 
designated by the letters A 1 -A 20 and the other member 271-/720, 
The retests of 10 of the pairs were indicated by a\-a20. Six judges, 
who were chosen on the basis of skill and experience with the 
Rorschach test, were requested first to match the psychogramms of 
the 10 pairs selected for retesting with their retests, the matching 
being done in groups of 10. Only the psy-chogramras were matched 
for reliability. The undesirability of matching the protocols is 
obvious because of the factor of identical answers. The judgments 
were recorded on a blank enclosed with the data and directions were 
also given to read an enclosed sealed semi-key, In the semi-key the 
judges were directed to match five psychogramms with live selected 
psychogramms from the retests and record the results. Two sets 
of results were thus procured from each judge- These data were 
used in the study of the relative suitability of the 10:10 and 5:5 
matching method. 

The judges were then requested to follow the same procedure in 
the inter-twin matchings. In this case the protocols were included 
with the psychogramms in older to give the judges the complete 
picture of the subject’s personality as shown by the test. No identi¬ 
fying data such as ages or sex of the twins were given. 




V. COMPARATIVE QUALITATIVE ANALYSES OF PER¬ 
SONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN TEN PAIRS 
OF IDENTICAL TWINS 

Case Study Number One— “A” and "B jj 

Summary* "A” and "IV’ are twin girls 11 ]/ 2 years of age whose 
parents were born in Hungary and came to this country at 
an early age, The mother was 17 at the time of her marriage and 
now has nine children, the youngest four years old, all living at 
home. In 1934 the mother was admitted to the State Hospital for 
the insane-—diagnosis, dementia praccox, paranoid type. The etio¬ 
logical factors of the mother’s breakdown were said to be (<?) dis¬ 
appointment in marriage and ( b) frequent pregnancies. She was 
paroled in 1936 and the home which had been broken up was again 
established, The father, a mechanic, is regularly employed. For 
several years before the mother's commitment there was constant 
quarreling in the home and the mother still accuses her husband 
of infidelity, with a consequent poor marital adjustment. 

At the time of the mother’s commitment the twins were placed 
in a foster home where they adjusted very satisfactorily. After 
several months they were placed in an orphanage with the other 
children. While in the orphanage “A” apparently adjusted well 
until her mother came visiting, at which time she became nervous, 
jumpy, and pulled her mouth to the side. She was examined and 
said to be by per-active, and there was a tentative diagnosis of possible 
chorea, hut she was never hospitalized. Every time the mother came 
"A” begged to be taken home. She finally was taken home though 
the other twin remained in the orphanage several months longer. 
Toward the end of her staj’ in the orphanage the Sisters reported 
that they noticed a change in “A." She seemed to "withdraw into 
herself" and became very irritable. Her school work became poor 
and her handwriting, small and cramped. They noticed that she 
"twitched a lot" and began to clench her right hand, at the same 
time holding it flexed. 

After the children were returned to the home, the mother reported 
no difficulty with "IV’ but reported that "A” was “nervous, had 
terrible dreams, and was afraid to take a hath in a tub." She quar¬ 
reled continually with her younger brother and with her twin. She 
told her mother, "I’m the black sheep. You like ‘IV better.” 
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TABLE 4 

Ps'feuorflAMvw. " A " Mm "B ,J 


Category 

of 

response 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

"A (121)* 

“B” (34) 

"A ” (94) 

")i" (44) 

H' 

1+ 

0 

11 

1 

D 

36 

11 

25 

14 

d 

18 

13 

19 

16 

dd 

40 

9 

24 

12 

S 

13 

1 

15 

1 

M 

12 

0 

7 

0 

m 

29 

11 

20 

7 

in 

6 

0 

0 

0 

KF 

24 

0 

0 

0 

FK 

0 

1 

0 

2 

F 

40 

20 

60 

33 

c 

2 

0 

4 

0 

FC 

7 

1 

3 

1 

CF 

1 

1 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1C 

4.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

B 

12 

0 

8 

0 

Fid 

14 

4 

9 

6 

A 

44 

4 

36 

11 

Ad 

13 

16 

13 

14 

A Object 

1 

0 

0 

0 

N ntn re 

12 

3 

14 

0 

Geography 

5 

2 

4 

2 

Object 

10 

4 

5 

4 

Architect. 

3 

0 

4 

5 

Plant 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Spec, group 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% Original 

0 

0 

28 

4 

% Popular 

1 

9 

5 

15 

% Animal 

52 

59 

51 

57 

FI + s! 

56 

4 

44 

11 

Fid + Ad 

32 

20 

21 

20 


Number of responses. 


The mother was advised to take n A’* to the Child Guidance Clinic. 
Here the psychiatrist was impressed by rr A J,, s marked feeling of 
inferiority, not only socially but academically. She feels constantly 
threatened by her twin in her relationship to her mother and feels 
that the mother favors "B.” She projects her difficulties onto "B“ 
and is glad of any occasion to contrast herself with rr B' J and so win 
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approval. The mothei has rejected the child {"A”) and has iden¬ 
tified her with her husband’s sister who was “queer" at one time. 
She is worried that ”A” will become like her. 

The IQ of rr A" is 101 and of "J3," 107. The Rorschach test was 
given to both members of the pair while they were in the orphanage. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of "A” 

and “R” 

The results of the Rorschach test in the case of this pair of twins 
arc particularly interesting in view of this recent personality malad¬ 
justment which has developed in one twin. In both girls there is 
evidence which suggests an original mtroverstal personality con¬ 
stellation. That is, the activity of the inner life is the main source 
of energy. But in spite of this basic similarity, they are rather widely 
different, the dissimilarity remaining constant over the half year 
interval. The high number of answers of all introversive types 
(movement, form movement, minor movement tendencies, and 
chiaroscuro) given by "A” indicate that she is suffering from an 
immense overflow of promptings from within, an effort to canalize 
this overflow meeting with some success in the second performance. 
The increase in the number of form answers from 30 to 63 per cent 
in spite of the smaller number of answers in the second performance, 
suggest an increase in intellectual control. Tills is accompanied by 
the disappearance of minor movement and shading answers, perhaps 
indicating less turmoil and haziness in the inner life. The decrease 
in the number of movement responses (M) to about one-half of the 
original number, but less decrease in the more intellectually con¬ 
trolled form movement responses, together with the general reduc¬ 
tion of color reactions, may indicate an attempt to counteract the 
overflow of energies by means of a constrictive tendency. The 
fact that half of the third grade details are inside details, increasing 
in number at the second performance, makes the presence of this 
type of response a conspicuous factor. 

While in “A" there was evidence of a strong introvcrsinl tendency 
showing trails of anxiety, one gets the impression that the inLro- 
versial urges have been less strong in "R.” What is seen is a much 
more constrictive attitude (Rorschach's coartntion), the degree; of 
constriction increasing in the second performance (20 ]' out of a 
total of 34 in the first performance and 33 out of 44 in the second). 
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The degree of constriction is seen in the percentage of form answers 
compared with both movement and color, (M and C must approach 
zero to establish complete constriction.) An amazing dissecting 
attitude demonstrated in both performances in the content (absence 
of any whole human figures together with the large number of 
human and animal details) and the general inquisitiveness, as seen 
in the high percentage of third grade details, suggest the presence of 
an anxiety attitude, but to a much less degree than in her sister's case. 
During the period between the two tests, basic attitude did 

not change markedly. The increase in types of responses other than 
human and animal answers from 10 to 13 and the increase in whole 
animal answers from 4 to 11 suggest a more variable approach. She 
has apparently succeeded in covering up the danger of the over¬ 
development of the whole inner life by an analyzing attitude. 

The distribution of psj'chic energy as seen in these twins is par¬ 
ticularly interesting in view of the mother’s history of schizophrenia 
of the paranoid type, since the prevailing introversion of the twins 
shows a basically similar personality type to the one of the mother. 
According to Rorschach, this type of psychosis is based upon a pre¬ 
vailing introversivc constellation. In recent Rorschach studies of 
schizophrenia, Skalwcit (67) has pointed out further that an intro- 
versive or schizoid personality constellation does not imply an 
inclination to be schizophrenic. The development of the real schizo¬ 
phrenic disease process has a destructive influence on the introversial 
constellation within the course of the disease. 

In respect to emotional structure in these twins, the presence of 
the texture answers in “d” while none is evident in " B " indicate 
"d' J ’s greater sensitivity. While "A"’ s distribution of color re¬ 
sponses (seven FC and one CF in the first performance, and three 
FC and no CR in the second) seems to indicate a further retreat 
into introversion, e, B“ appears to be better able to keep the balance 
between the introversive and extratensive tendencies, 1 CF and 1 FC 
in each performance, the remaining color-form answer indicating 
adjustment rather than impulsiveness. Although the number of 
human figures would suggest "d JJ ‘s greater interest in human prob¬ 
lems, the actual relationship to other people docs not play a very 
important role in the life of an individual with such introversive 
tendencies. Of 121 answers in "//"*s first performance, only 10 
given had to do with reaction to stimuli from without; in the second, 
only 7 out of 94. 
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The mental capacities of both twins are within the upper range 
of normality, but show some interesting qualitative differences. 
"B ' J \s answers show more clarity and sharpness of details, suggesting 
more precise observation, while the range of content and versatility 
of association in her twin gives the impression of a more vital and 
colorful mental life. The number of first grade details indicate 
"JT’s tendency to concrete thinking, whereas her twin shows more 
inclination to abstract thought, evidenced in the number of whole 
answers and the tendency to combine, The number of whole answers 
is abnormally large for a child of this age. In the first performance 
"A " attempted to give a whole answer to each of the seven cards, 
four times successfully; in the second performance, in every card 
but the last, only two of which were unsuccessful. While intelli¬ 
gence is the decisive factor in the total personality of "B” as evidenced 
by the percentage of form answers and the prevalence of FM and 
FKj imagination appears to dominate the entire personality make-up 
of "A.* However, the increase in the number of form answers, 
the disappearance of chiaroscuro, and the decrease in M and FM in 
the second performance, point to a strenuous attempt on the part 
of "A" to control the imagination—an attempt which is not alto¬ 
gether successful because she pays for it in her feelings of anxiety. 

Conclusion, This comparative study shows how different the 
quality of personality make-up in a pair of identical twins with 
similar basic personality constellations may became in the process 
of development. 

Cask Study Number Two— "G ,J and “D" 

Summary. "C” and "D” are twin boys of English descent, 11 
years old, attending the sixth grade of an elementary school. The 
intelligence quotient of each is 102 and their school progress is 
average. There are no other siblings. The boys are inseparable 
and cause so much commotion in the school due to their combined 
pugnacious activities that they have been separated and placed in 
different sections. "D” appears to be much more dominant and is 
recognized by his twin as the leader. They seem to get along well 
with Other children, though they have a tendency to pugilistic en¬ 
counters. The father, a salesman, encourages them to wrestle with 
any available adversary. The entire family is extremely interested 
in tlie hoys' educational progress. 
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Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of " C " 

and "ZT 


These two boys present an interesting study of dissimilarity in 
tempo of personality development of monozygotic twins. In ,f C” 
the typical pre-puberty state of mind is seen, The evidence of the 
"negative phase*’ can be seen vividly in three different appearances in 
the protocol, 

TABLE S 

PsyciiocramM3 "C" and "D" 


Category 

of 

response 

First test 

Second 

test 


“C“ (11) 

"D“ (26) 

" C " (10) 

"D‘- 

' (2+) 

IV 

4 

S 

3 


5 

D 

5 

19 

4 


18 

d 

0 

1 

0 


0 

del 

0 

1 

0 


0 

S 

2 

0 

3 


1 

M 

0 

1 

0 


1 

FM 

5 

6 

2 


5 

m 

0 

0 

0 


0 

KF 

0 

l 

0 


1 

FK 

0 

1 

0 


1 

F 

$ 

13 

7 


12 

c 

1 

2 

1 


1 

FC 

0 

1 

0 


2 

CF 

0 

l 

0 


1 

c 

0 

O 

0 


0 


0 

1.5 

0 


2 

H 

0 

2 

0 


2 

lid 

0 

0 

0 


0 

A 

6 

11 

4 


10 

Ad 

0 

3 

0 


2 

A Object 

1 

2 

1 


1 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Nature 

0 

3 

0 


+ 

Georaphy 

0 

U 

0 


0 

Architect. 

0 

1 

0 


0 

Object 

4- 

2 

5 


2 

Plant 

0 

1 

0 


2 

Spec, group 

0 

1 

0 


1 

% Original 

27 

27 

20 


21 

% Popular 

36 

8 

50 


8 

c /o Animal 

55 

54 

40 


50 

II -|- A 

6 

13 

4 


12 

fid + Ad 

0 

3 

0 


2 
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1. There is the constrictive tendency typical of pve-pubeTty 
which is seen in the complete absence of both color and movement. 
"C“ is loathe to give away much of Itis inner life or to react readily 
to stimulation from without (Rorschach's coartative tendency). 

2. A dominant oppositional trend is seen in the frequent use 
of the white space and the absolute lack of color. 

3. The avoidance of human problems, the adherence to mechani¬ 
cal things and the narrow range of content arc also typical of the 
pre-adolescent phase, Instead of an interest in human beings and 
human problems, there is a distinct perseverative tendency to cling 
to speed boats as representative of a mechanical force. The response 
to the first card was "a rocket ship; the control cabin is on the top 
and the thinef. on the bottom is the fin." A second response to one 
section of the picture was, "a speed boat with d keel. The while 
are the cabin windows The second card also represented a speed 
boat. "The red at the top is a zuindshield and the boat is drifting ." 
Card VII was also interpreted as a cabin boat. 

Thus the main emphasis is on the critical intellectual approach 
accompanied in decreasing degree by the child-like activity of the 
inner life (decrease in FlVI). The increase in critical form percep¬ 
tion and decrease in form movement answers (five FM and five F 
in the first performance and two FM and seven F in the second) 
and the increase in the use of white space give the impression that 
"C JJ is still in the prc-pubcrty stage of development. As yet there 
is no evidence of dilation indicating a readiness for movement and 
color. 

The one texture answer but no color may indicate an apparent 
ability for adaptation to a given situation, but little use is made of 
the capacity at present because of the oppositional trend. 

'ID'"s developmental picture is quite different. There is evidently 
much less constriction than in his twin (one M, one FC, one CF). 
More readiness to react to stimulation from without increasing in 
the second performance (two FC and one CF) is seen. There is also 
less evidence of an oppositional trend and much move awareness of 
human problems, (no S and two II). The real M and color re¬ 
sponses and the distribution of the intermediate categories indicate 
an ambiequal state with more inner than outer life both potentially 
and actually r . The real J\I with 5 I'M, 1 KF and 1 FK show the 
potential as well as the actual capacity for inner life; on the color 
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side the constellation 2 C g 1 FC, 1 CF changes to 1 C, 2 FC, and 
1 CFj indicating: also some shifting from potential to actual extra- 
version. While little or no signs of personality maturation were 
visible in "C u during tile half year period, in "D” the increase in 
form-color reactions and decrease in animal percentage as well as 
the change in color responses point to definite maturation. 

The fact that these two boys were separated in school at the 
beginning of the year may emphasize "C JJ> $ dependence on his twin 
so that to him the separation is a handicap and to his twin, a release. 

It is impossible to predict the emotional set-up in "C” because 
the personality pattern is so completely dominated by his age situa¬ 
tion with its typical constriction, as seen in the lack; of color and 
movement. The one texture answer he gives may be considered 
indicative of a sensitivity for things going on around him. In the 
second performance his remarks about color and his use of the black 
and grej ' 1 —"A bear rug. It’s the shape of one and it’s black or grey*' 
— “It’s a pink bear although I never saw one ,”—would suggest a 
readiness to adjust. However, this is postponed at present by the 
negative attitude. r 'D" on tile other hand, is apparently much more 
ready for emotional reactions than his brother (one FG_, one CF) 
with evidence of improvement in the second performance, (two FC, 
one CF) . The way in which both boys deal with wholes and halves, 
the use of texture, and, in the case of n D” the color, suggest that 
both have a good grasp of things going on around them. In "C” 
however, there is not much active participation beyond that. These 
findings are interesting in view of the dominance and leadership 
of ,r D/ J as reported by observers. 

Qualitative analysis yields some interesting dissimilarities in mental 
approach to life. The percentage and quality of the whole answers 
indicate that "G r ”s mental capacity is probably good. There is a 
definite improvement in form conception in the second performance. 
The original solutions are spoiled by the speed boat complex (40 
per cent) which covers everything in the contents besides animal and 
animal objects. He does not use many details but is not led too far 
astray by the speed boat because one-third of the responses in the 
first performance and one-half in the second arc popular ones. "D” 
is somewhat more daring, keen, and original (more D*s and more 
variety in type; one real M, versatility in content; more variety in 
the kind of original answers). 
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In spite of the fact that the IQ's of these twins were identical, 
general observation showed "D” to be more alert and interested in 
the Rorschach but bored with the Binet. He also docs superior 
school work. 

At the present time “C , ‘ uses his imagination for his boat complex, 
but it can be assumed that there arc capacities in that direction 
which he now uses only to build up speed boats in various ways. 
He will probably be able to use it constructively after the complex 
has been overcome. However, imagination will most likely remain 
subordinate to intellectual control. "D” on the other hand, ap¬ 
pears to exhibit much more imagination in various original solutions 
and combinations (a frog on top of a bell) and very careful elaborated 
FK responses. 

Conclusion. Here again may be seen twins with apparently similar 
basic personality patterns, but differing mainly in tempo of develop¬ 
ment accompanied by some difference in quality. 

Case Study Number Three— " K “ and " F ” 

Summary. ”E Jt and “F‘ J are very attractive girl twins, 12 years 
of age, born in Dublin, Ireland, and brought to this country at an 
early age. Following their father's death shortly after their arrival 
in this country, their mother obtained work as a charwoman in a 
high grade parochial school ami convent. Although her income has 
been very limited, supplemented only recently by a widow's pen¬ 
sion, the children have had the advantages of superior educational 
training in a private school referred to above, and music and dancing 
lessons as the result of interest in them as twins. The IQ of " E " 
is 98, of '7'/' 99. There is one sibling, a boy of 16 now being trained 
in preparation for the priesthood because of his outstanding ability 
in leadership. Ah hough very shy and reticent ns the result of a 
more or less sheltered childhood, the girls appear to have many com¬ 
panions in the neighborhood and to spend a rather surprising amount 
of time apart from each other. “E” appears to be much more 
dominant, assuming more of the responsibility both in the home and 
outside. She becomes acquainted with strangers much more rapidly. 
"F”*s extreme diffidence made the initial testing rather difficult. 
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Comparative Analysis of the Rorschaci-l Protocols of "£ ,j 

and r T J 

Although both members of this pair appear to be alike in basic 
personality make-up, interesting dissimilarities may be observed in 
the present state of development. These girls more nearly approach 
eacli other in the second performance than do the two previous pairs. 

TABLE 6 


PSYCIIOCRAMMS "E“ AND "F” 


Category 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

response 

(28) 

"F” (25) 

“E" (28) 

W F' (33) 

if' 

1 

1 

2 

0 

o 

22 

10 

19 

11 

A 

3 

U 

+ 

17 

Ad 

0 

3 

0 

3 

S 

2 

0 

3 

2 

M 

1 

0 

0 

0 

FM 

3 

10 

2 

10 

in 


0 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TK 


0 

0 

0 

F 

i+ 

12 

19 

21 

e 

3 

3 

3 

2 

FC 

6? 

0 

3? 

0 

CF 

1 

0 

1 

0 

c 


0 

0 

0 

XC 

4 

0 

2.S 

0 

// 

1 

0 

0 

0 

lid 

2 

1 

0 

9 

A 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Ad 

4 

13 

3 

15 

A Object 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Anatomy 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Nature 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Geography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Architect. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

s 

0 

12 

O 

Plant 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Spec, group 

I 

0 

1 

1 

% Original 

0 

16 

11 

12 

% Popular 

11 

16 

11 

6 

% Animal 

46 

84 

39 

67 

11 + A 

10 

8 

8 

7 

HA + Ad 

6 

14 

3 

24 
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They were, however, as unlike in the first performance as 0” and 
tr D“ were in the second. In "E JJ the disappearance of movement) 
few indications of form movement, and the decrease in color in the 
second performance point to an increasing constriction, approaching 
the very constricted attitude seen in ! ‘F,“ The fact that the con- 
striction affects the inner life more strongly than stimuli from 
without might indicate a basically stronger extroversion, but the 
fact that both sides are further constricted in the same degree in 
the second performance suggests a basic structure near the ambiequal 
point, on a coartativc level. The evidence for this fact may he 
seen in the increase in pure forms from 14 to 19; a decrease in form 
movement answers from three to two; no evidences of chiaroscuro; 
decrease in the questionable form-color responses; disappearance of 
the human element along with the worry about human problems 
which fail to take shape (man without a head) and a stereo typing 
in content. This still more elaborate formation of the dominant 
structure of the psyche in the second performance suggests that the 
constriction in this case is not a transitory state or a matter of age. 
It is possible that "E’‘ lias been in the dilated phase of puberty and 
has become more constricted, retaining this constriction permanently. 
However, only by lepcated Rorschach tests can this fact he more 
fully determined. 

In "F JJ the evidences of constriction are much greater than in her 
twin (no color or movement). In fact, they are great enough to 
suggest the presence of neurotic traits. Besides biological anxiety 
which is seen in the fear of all changes going on within and the 
necessity of rearranging the relations to the surroundings according 
to these changes, there is evidence in botli girls of individual 
anxiety. This is seen in the formal approach, taking smaller ami 
smaller details in order to get correct forms, avoiding color com¬ 
pletely but showing sensitivity to texture; preferring parts of 
figures to whole animal or human figures because the forms are 
never good enough. In the second performance the eight addi¬ 
tional answers all increase the number of form answers. One 
surprising fact is s increased number of human details from 
one to nine in ihc second performance while "A" showed a decrease 
in lid. It is Lhis increase in human dcLails (the change in the 


proportion 


II + A 
lid 4- Ad 


8 7 

from — to —), the second giade normal 
14 24 
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details anil white space answers which suggests the danger of the 
neurotic pattern. The stereotyping effects of this anxiety comes 
out in the 15 animal details. A shoe anti the bark of a tree were 
the only type of response other than animal or human details given. 
Thus the dominant structure of the second performance is also 
anxiety. 

While "E >J 's achievement in emotional adjustment is not clear 
because of the doubtful form-color answers, there is perhaps a ten¬ 
dency toward increased control. Her twin’s actions, on the other 
hand, appear to he emotionally ovcrcontrolled (no color). 

In both girls the mental capacity which is centered around sharp 
logical thinking, a3 evidenced in the attempt to accept only form in¬ 
terpretations which fit exactly, is handicapped by the neurotic pat¬ 
tern which produces meticulousness. This meticulousness, which 
is seen more strongly in r< F" than in "E,” results in a lack of daring. 
In “E” the lack of I\t sccnns to indicate that imagination does not 
play any role in her mental approach. However, the repressed 
urge is shown by the only movement answer which slipped through— 
in Card X "men without heads slinking hands witli something.” On 
the other hand, the activities of the inner life play some part in her 
sister’s personality set-up, but arc more or less restricted to the role 
which they play in her anxieties, since they do not lead to any free 
expression of action, Her FM answers were restricted to “open 
mouths,' 1 and “dug with paws out.” 

Perhaps these factors reduce the IQ 's of the twins somewhat, 
but the capacity of each is within the normal range. "E "'s mental 
approach appears to be somewhat more vital, as indicated by the 
color reaction which breaks through in spite of her intellectual con¬ 
trol, and is much more closely related to everyday reality (higher 
percentage of D). Her answers, scarcely one of which had no 
elaboration of smaller details, are typical of her critical attitude of 
pre-puberty. However, the evidence suggests that in other phases 
of mentality she has an optimum development. The animal answers, 
four animal details and eight objects, show a favorable distribution. 
There is a nice balance in the three popular and three original 
answers. 

"F ,J ‘ s mind appears more “inquisitive” in comparison with her 
twin. 4 She gave only 10 first grade details as compared to 14 

‘“Inquisitive 1 ' is here used with a special meaning: A boring and pene¬ 
trating Interest. 
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second and third grade details in the first performance, and 11 first 
grade details as compared to 20 first and second grade details in 
the second performance. She appeared to be interested in seeing what 
she was able to figure out as shown by her edge detail answers. Her 
inquisitiveness has a stereotyped pattern, however, due possibly to 
her anxieties. 

Conclusion. These twins are more alike in personality develop¬ 
ment than the two previous pairs. The same basic personality 
constellation is evident and observable differences are ones of degree 
and not of kind. They seem to become more similar after the half 
year interval. "F,“ however, exhibits more neurotic tendencies, and 
if this trend in development continues, the twins may become more 
and more unlike. 

Case Study Number Four— "G” and "H” 

Summary. "G” and ,r H J ’ arc male twins, 12 years of age in the 
sixth grade. The parents were both horn in Hungary and came to 
the United States with the three eldest children. Both parents 
have great difficulty in expressing themselves in English, Hungarian 
being spoken in the home. There arc 10 siblings, all older than the 
twins. The home offers little, the father having been unemployed 
for seven years and dependent on public relief, There is little 
parental supervision. The boys spend most of their time together, 
but with other hoys in the neighborhood. "G” is apparently much 
more aggressive, making the plans for the two, choosing the library 
boob, and keeping the joint funds. ,r II” suffers from a serious 
cardiac ailment which limits the amount of physical exercise, Their 
school progress is average at present, although they did have some 
difficulty in the first grade—no doubt a result of the language 
handicap. The IQ of “G" is 95 and of "II,” 99. Both are such 
avid readers that close supervision by the teacher is reported necessary 
to keep them from reading during school hours. 

Comparative Analysis oi- tiie Rorsciiacii Protocols of "G” 

and "77" 

In "G” is seen an almost ambieqiia! personality type. In the 
first performance he is as much concerned with the development of 
the inner life as with things going on around him. The relatively 
large number (4 or 5) of texture answers suggests a high degree 
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of sensitivity to his surroundings. The marked consistency between 
tile two performances of the test is significant; the total number of 
responses is the same and only half of the responses are mole or less 
repetitious, the other half showing the same pattern. Within this 
consistent personality set-up, however, there are changes which indi¬ 
cate that during the half year between the performances there has 

TABLE 7 


Psychocram ms " G" anu "II” 


Category 

of 

response 


First test 

Second 

test 

"G" (18) 

"U” (23) 

"G" (18) 

"II” (17) 

W 

7 

6 

S 

7 

D 

6 

14 

3 

9 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

dtl 

3 

2 

2 

0 

S 

2 

1 

0 

1 

M 

2 

7 

5 

4 

i'ni 

2 

3 

2 

3 

in 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FK 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I' 

8 

10 

4 

7 

c 

4 

2 

5 

2 

FC 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CF 

1 

0 

1 

0 

C 

u 

0 

0 

0 

SC 

1.5 

.5 

1.5 

,5 

H 

2 

8 

5 

5 

lid 

+ 

2 

2 

0 

A 

0 

4 

4 

7 

Ad 

2 

3 

2 

1 

A Object 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nature 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Geography 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Architect. 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

+ 

2 

3 

1 

Plant 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Spec, group 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°/o Original 

11 

26 

17 

24 

% Popular 

17 

17 

5 

24 

°/o Animal 

11 

30 

33 

47 

11 + A 

2 

12 

9 

12 

lid + Ad 

6 

5 

4 

1 
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been a definite process of crystallization of personality. Evidences 
of dilation may be seen in the increase of movement and texture 
responses and the additional use of color which docs not appear in 
the psychogram. This trend is accompanied by integration, which 
may be seen in the increase of wholes and first grade normal details 
and the increase in movement and human over human detail re¬ 
sponses, all pointing definitely toward maturation. 

Certain concepts which arc merely indicated in the first per¬ 
formance arc carefully developed in the second, For example, in 
Card II, the toe dancer is repeated but the red net named in the 
first performance is elaborated into a crepe paper masque. In Card 
III onlj' the frog was used the first time, but when repeated the 
answer was enriched by two additional comments interpreting a 
figure in action. In Card VFI the two dancers were discovered only 
in the second performance. One figure in action—the falling figure 
in Card X—is dropped in the second performance. When this card 
was presented “G" became rather perturbed and after the fallen 
figure response he retreated to edge answers and one easy geographic 
response, this confirming his confusion. In his second performance 
to Card X his perturbation was only visible in the restriction of 
his answers to two out of the numerous possible details. These two 
answers, however, are more intelligible, common-sense answers than 
the ones in the first. The step toward maturation is visible also 
on the extraverted side. The increase in texture answers accompanied 
by a simultaneous decrease of I* and increase of I\1 suggests an 
increased sensitivity to his surroundings. Color itself is only increased 
in the additional details and does not appear in the psychogramm. 
Thus “G” appears to be going somewhat from ambiequality toward 
a slightly more introversive type of set-up, but lie still retains the 
balance. 

The extensive movement answers given by "H” would seem to 
indicate that lie is somewhat more introveisive than his brother. 
Whereas "G” appears to have counter-balanced the introvcrsml 
trends, his twin's general behavior and remarks during the per¬ 
formance pointed to blocking in development, this trend becoming 
more strong in the .second performance, This blocking can be seem 
in both the introversive and exlratensive sides. Mis movement 
responses were hesitating blocked action —“They jnsl have their 
anus out"—“She is looking mvay"—"A man is holding a slick anil 
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sitting down and waiting with a club for some one.” His color re¬ 
actions were restricted mainly to white. In Card IX in the first 
performance he gives a snowman. In the second performance color 
is only mentioned hut not really used. 

Thus "G” appears to be carefully dilating his gestalt, which was 
inwardly less developed than his twin in the first performance. 
And "hi” shows a somewhat constricted attitude in respect to the 
development at his inner life without developing the extrovernal 
side, For this reason the actual personality pictures of the two 
boys appear to be mote similar in the second performance than in 
the first. But this superficial similarity is misleading because it is 
the result of an opposite trend. 

The most important difference in personality make-up of these 
twins appears in emotional structure. While sensitivity is the dom¬ 
inant pattern in the personality of "G" accompanied by a strong 
tendency to emotional adjustment (increase in c and one FCj one 
CF) } in "hi” the evidence points to a low degree of sensitivity (low 
number of c) arid less tendency to adjust. As a result of this pre¬ 
dominant introversion he seems to display little interest in what is 
going on around him and readily withdraws within himself. He 
rationalizes the color stimulus in order to get rid of it (Card II— 
"the red legs and head of an insect”) or avoids color completely. 
In the last three colored cards, there is no use of color in either 
performance other than the snowman, but movement responses arc 
given in each performance. This might suggest that "hi” is running 
away from the color stimuli into the introversial side. 

These boys arc quite similar in general mental make-up, hut show 
some interesting qualitative differences, Evidence of a considerable 
amount of combinatorial power and integration may be seen in the 
number and quality of the whole answers and movement responses 
in "G.” The range of content and the whole and movement 
responses indicate versatility and elasticity of mental approach. Evi¬ 
dence of a marked increase in self-assurance is seen in the disap¬ 
pearance of and edge answers, the increase in the number of 
wholes, first grade details, and movement, In the second perform¬ 
ance " G” also gave an answer to Card VI -—“some kind of a fur ”— 
which he refused ,the first time and elaborated his response in Card 
IX —"some kind of a lake in the land; here's the coastline with 
rocks and reefs.” This more elaborate geographical answer in 
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Card IX is the only remaining response of this type given in the 
first performance and used obviously as a refuge (geographical maps 
may have any shape). The increase in the number of whole human 
and animal figures and movement responses in the second per¬ 
formance suggest a more daring approach. 

Although rr li ,J approaches his twin rather closely, there appears 
to he less flexibility and versatility in his approach (narrower range 
of content and smaller percentage of wholes). He exhibits less 
daring in the second performance. 

While in n G v the relationship between imagination and critical 
intelligence is good, the latter, however, appearing to he stronger. 
"H 1 ’ seems to show a stronger imagination than his twin (high 
number of movement answers). In Card VII he solved the prob¬ 
lem of the head by using a bonnet. His imagination appears to be 
less easily disturbed by outside irritations, but he apparently cannot 
stand too much of it as shown in his more constrictive attitude in 
the second performance. 

Cask Study Number Five— "1" and "J" 

Summary. "J” and "J JJ are female twins, 13 years of age, of 
English descent. When tcsLcd they were attending the eighth grade 
in elementary school and their school progress was very satisfactory 
but not superior. "7 J ”s IQ is 104- and ft r\ 93. At graduation, 
they were chosen to receive the medal given to the "best all-around 
girl" in the class. They arc well liked by the teachers because of 
their ability to take responsibility. The principal of the school 
stated that he did not consider them superior intellectually but 
outstanding in their degree of dependability and initiative. "J" was 
the one recognized as a leader in her class. She appears to be much 
more able and surpassed her sister in cooperation and understanding 
in this investigation. was hard to approach and even after a 
year the experimenter was no closer to this subject. There are no 
other siblings in the home which is of better than average economic 
status. Most of their time is spent with the mother, the father 
being employed away from home nine months of each year. 

Comparative Analysis op the Rorschach Protocols of 

and ,r J' J 

The Rorschach protocols of this pair of twins present more com- 
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plicated personality pictures for analysis than those of the previously 
discussed pairs. In the first performance both girls appeared to he 
predominantly introversial, this pattern being very clear cut in “l” 
(four Mj six FM, and no color) but only suggested in her twin 
(no real M, only FM; one CF "the sun is setting" which her sister 
docs not have). In "F J the presence of movement responses suggests 


TABLE 8 

PSYCUOGRAMMS “1” AND "J” 


Category 

of 

response 


First test 

Second 

test 

“1" (21) 

"J" (21) 

"T (17) 

" J " (25) 

W 

1 

7 

4 

7 

D 

12 

12 

S 

12 

A 

5 

0 

5 

6 

Ad 

3 

2 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

4 

0 

4 

0 

I'M 

6 

8 

3 

4 

Til 

0 

1 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I'K 

1 

2 

0 

0 

r 

9 

7 

9 

13 

c 

1 

2 

1 

6 

FC 

0 

0 

0 

2 

CF 

0 

1 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SC 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Ii 

3 

0 

4 

0 

HA 

4 

2 

1 

2 

A 

4 

8 

5 

3 

Ad 

3 

2 

4 

5 

A Object 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Anatomy 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

Nature 

0 

0 

0 


Geography 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Architect. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Object 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Plant 

u 

0 

0 

0 

Spec, group 

3 

1 

0 

0 

% Original 

0 

19 

0 

4 

% Popular 

5 

19 

24 

12 

% Animal 

48 

48 

53 

52 

H + A 

7 

8 

9 

8 

HA + Ad 

9 

4 

5 

7 
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some development of inner life which is not, however, as yet well 
integrated (two of the four human figures have the heads cut off). 
Also in the reaction to color there is evidence of relatively little 
readiness to participate in things around her. ”1 “'s introversive 
trend may be accentuated by the puberty situation, which is charac¬ 
terized by an introversial swing in many children and a neglect 
of relations to the surroundings. C, J," on the other hand, seems to 
have become in the course of development, less introversive than 
her sister (no M) and in the second performance of the Rorschach 
a swing to the extratensive side may be seen. There is a decrease 
in form movement responses from eight to four; an increase in 
texture answers from two to six, and two new attempts at a form- 
color answer, but the disappearance of the one color-form response. 
However, the over-emphasis on texture answers (about 25 per cent 
of all), her avoidance of human beings—the only human things 
seen being a leg in Card III and a face in Card X —and the arti¬ 
ficiality of the form-color solutions create some doubt as to tile 
genuineness of the extroversial swing. It is possible that "J‘‘ is try¬ 
ing to esenpe from herself into the extroversial relation. Only further 
study will show whether she is as basically introverted as her twin. 
There is another possible explanation. These girls may have been 
basically nmbicqunl. The introversive trend which appears in both 
performances of r 7" may be due to age rather than typical of the 
individual personality type. Her responses in the second perform¬ 
ance seem to indicate a further retreat into introversion. Her careful 
avoidance of color may perhaps indicate a running away from the 
color stimuli and not a genuine introversion. In Card II she sees 
two women, but emphasizes that they have no heads because the 
heads are red. In Card IX she picks out only two small details 
and avoids all color. "J,“ however, may have been ahead of bet- 
sister in development and have practically overcome the introversial 
trend at the time of the first performance and completely so at the 
second, exhibiting a definite extroversial swing. 

Tile evidence seems to indicate that both of the girls are within 
the normal range of intelligence. In '7"’s second pciformancc the 
distribution is lypicul of an aveiagc mind. The percentage of animal 
answers is at the upper limit of noimaliiy, but the relationship of 
whole figures to figure parts is normal. Although the percentage 
of second and third grade details in the first performance was too 
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large, the elimination of the third grade details in the second per¬ 
formance suggests the presence of maturation. rr I JJ 's refusal of 
Card IX in the second performance was a definite improvement over 
the poor third grade detail responses given in the first performance. 
Technically, the twins are similar in mental approach in the second 
performance in that the percentages of first and second grade details 
arc almost the same. 

The large number of whole answers given by "]“ suggests superi¬ 
ority over her twin in abstract thinking, "I ” y s increase in the number 
of whole answers in the second performance, however, indicate the 
development of abstract thinking. r T J displays more originality 
in thinking, but the degree is small even in Iict. While the quality 
of tlic movement and whole answers indicate in '7" a good inte¬ 
gration between imagination and thinking—not without friction, 
however (cut-off heads)—her sister avoided to a much greater 
degree giving away any of her inner life or employing anything 
that comes from the inner life. This trend may be connected with 
the extroversial trend. It is interesting to note the agreement of 
the Rorschach findings in respect to mental capacity and the Binct 
IQ’s, and also the distribution of psychic energy as seen in the 
protocols and the difficulties of tlic examiners in securing satisfactory 
cooperation from ,f J" 

Conclusion. The results of the Rorschach indicate that both twins 
were apparently basically introversive but seem to be developing in 
opposite directions, "I" retreating further into introversion and rr J“ 
becoming more cxtratensivc. Their development at the present time 
differs in both tempo and quality. However, if ”1“ is able to emerge 
from this puberty introversion they may become more similar again. 

Case Study Number Six— "K J> and "L” 

Summary. "K" and ,C L J> are boy twins, 11 years of age, attend¬ 
ing die sixth grade of the elementary school. Their parents were 
born in Germany. There are three siblings, a boy and a girl older 
than the twins and a girl younger. The home is average, the father 
being regularly employed. The school reports their progress to he 
average. The IQ's arc 98 and 100 respectively. The principal 
stated that except for one occasion she had never seen the two hoys 
together. rr L JJ is much more social and spends most of his time with 
other boys of his age, coming and going as he sees fit with little 
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parental supervision. “K' J on the other hand, is very shy and spends 
more time in the home helping the mother with the cave of the 
younger child. The boys appear fond of each other, but have less 
interest in each other than would be expected of mere siblings. 
“L" is decidedly more aggressive and friendly. Where any inquiries 
or requests for help were made "U’ always assumed the responsibility, 
his twin standing back and permitting it willingly. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of “K" 

and "L” 

Striking dissimilarities in personality make-up in this pair of 
monozygotic twins are seen in the four Rorschach protocols. The 
fact that the number of movement answers given by "K” remain 
the same in spite of the decrease of one-third in the total number 
of answers in the second performance suggests that he has gone 
beyond the pre-puberty stage of development and into the introversial 
swing typical of die climax of puberty. The average range of the 
real puberty process is 12 to 14 years. Even if lie used color in 
those four questionable FG responses, it still remains fairly evident 
that he is predominantly busy with the stimulations from within. 
Although there is some tendency toward emotional adjustment, as 
shown by die 4 c's and the questionable 4 PC's, the indefinitencss 
and uncertainty of the form-color reactions may indicate doubt as 
to its achievement. The weakness on the extroversial side may 
perhaps be attributed to lus oppositional tendencies as seen in the 
white space answers, this tendency, however, decreasing in the second 
performance. In ”L ,J evidence can be seen of constriction typical 
of pre-puberty. However, lie appears to be less constricted in rela¬ 
tion to his surroundings than he is toward his inner life, The 
dynamic life-giving functions of the inner life are apparently present 
as capacities (FM) but are rather reluctantly used, this reluctancy 
increasing in the second performance (ten FJ\'I in the first, seven 
PM in the second). On the whole "U‘ presents the picture of a 
well adjusted boy, with occasional impulsive tendencies (seen in the 
additional OF responses). An inclination to use white space as 
color is seen (snow in Card VIII). The general pattern of per¬ 
sonality is the same in the two performances even though it is ex¬ 
pressed in different answers. In each performance there appears 
one texture answer, one form-color, and one additional color-form 
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TABLE 9 


PSYCIIOCSRAMMS "K” AND "L" 


Category 

of 

response 


First test 

Second 

test 

“K" (37) 

"SJ’ (22) 

”K“ {26) 

“L" (20) 

)V 

11 

2 

7 

2 

D 

19 

13 

14 

9 

d 

2 

6 

3 

8 

dd 

1 

0 

0 

0 

S 

4 

I 

2 

1 

M 

3 

,0 

3 

0 

FM 

11 

10 

6 

7 

in 

0 

0 

3 

0 

KF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FK 

0 

0 

0 

0 

F 

19 

10 

12 

11 

c 

4 

1 

2 

1 

FC 

<+?) 

1 

(+?) 

l 

CF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

XC 

0 

.5 

0 

,5 

Id 

2 

0 

1 

0 

m 

2 

1 

2 

2 

A 

1+ 

10 

i 

7 

AD 

4 

4 

3 

7 

A Object 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nature 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Geography 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Architect. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

6 

3 

4 

1 

Plant 

6 

0 

5 

1 

Spec, group 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°/o Original 

8 

9 

12 

15 

yo Popular 

11 

27 

12 

20 

% Animal 

49 

6+ 

42 

70 

H±A 

16 

10 

9 

7 

Ud-\r Ad 

6 

5 

5 

9 


response, but all appearing in different cards in the second perform¬ 
ance. The constancy of the test is seen not in the repetition of 
the answers but in repetition of behaviori which is as clearly seen 
in the seven different answers as in the repeated ones. 

The same marked difference is observable in mental approach. In 
r, L JJ there is the careful constricted meticulous approach as evidenced 
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in the percentage of form answers (about 50 per cent) and second 
grade details as contrasted to "/sT's more flexible and versatile ap¬ 
proach as sccn in the whole answers, movement responses, anti the 
range of content. The one-fifth of the total number of answers 
which are neither of the animal nor human type show greater variety. 
"K JJ attempted to recall his former answers hut in cases where he 
did, lie used them in interpreting different stimuli. Another indi¬ 
cation of his lack of effort in this situation was seen in the fact that 
all his initial answers arc geographical. In spite of this "lazy” 
attitude he retains his versatility. He shows a tendency to combine 
and elaborate while his brother simply points out. In "L” the 
increase in the second grade normal details from six to eight goes 
along with a more static approach as seen in the decrease of form 
movement answers from ten to seven, instead of a more dynamic 
one which is typical of “K J> (A'l and FM contribute 14 out of 37 
responses in the first performance and 12 out of 26 in the second). 
Tims rr L”' s entire performance is typified by a lack of daring. Pie 
does not use imagination at all, almost never expressing action 
tendencies spontaneously hut only in the inquiry. >Ie does appear 
to exhibit a favorable balance between common sense and originality, 
and it is quite possible that when he is released from his constrictions 
he will show higher mental capacities, "K” makes much greater use 
of his imagination than does his brother, In the second performance, 
however, he displayed much more care, eliminating the more daring 
answers. For example, in Card V in the first performance lie gave 
two responses ''two lions jumping at some one” and "tiuo alligator 
heads.” In the second performance his response was "two alligator! 
with open mouths 

Conclusion. In this case personality development of each of these 
twins remains relatively the same over the half year period. The 
divergency is in tempo of development. The evidence might be 
interpreted to indicate that the difference may be basic and not 
due to developmental age, but no conclusion of this kind may be 
drawn without more testing at a later date. 

Cask Study Numiikk Shyi-jo— “ M " and " N " 

Summary. "At” and "N.” only children of Jewish parents, arc 
girl twins, 14 years of age, attending tin* eighth grade in the ele¬ 
mentary school. The family is one of high socio-economic status, the 
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girls receiving all the advantages of a home of this type. The IQ 
of both girls is identical, 101. School progress is average. The 
mother and father arc very intelligent and keenly interested in the 
vocational and cultural development of the twins. The two girls 
are rarely seen apart, and neither can be persuaded to carry out 
any activity without sharing it with her twin. "M" appears to be 
slightly more dominant, making the decisions for the pail in most 
instances. Both girls, because of the fact that they arc twins and 
very attractive in appearance, have developed a rather superior atti¬ 
tude toward other children, who term them “stuck-up.” They 
spend most of their leisure alone or with their mother and are 
content without the company of other girls of their age. They have 
never been separated in school or in their home life. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of ,r M J ‘ 

and "IT 

As was the case with some of the previous pairs, the evidence 
seems to indicate a basic introversivc personality constellation in 
both of these girls. However, some dilation may be seen in the 
case of each twin, "M" slightly more in the introversial direction 
(increase in M from four to six). In the first performance the 
four movement answers came in the last two cards, In the second 
performance, a more favorable distribution can be seen; movement 
answers appearing in Cards I, III, IV, VII, VIII, and X, where 
most appropriate. In the form movement answers can be seen a 
definite shift (two ICF and nine FK in tlie fust performance and 
only five FK in the second) which perhaps indicates a tendency toward 
crystallization of the activities of the inner life, since the KF com¬ 
pletely disappear and the more integrated FK responses remain in 
a smaller number. A comparatively good intellectual control is 
evident now in the percentage of form answers, the majority of 
which are good ones. 

While "M” appears to be passing through the introversial swing 
of puberty as evidenced by the decrease in the second performance 
on the color side accompanied by an increase in movement, ”N” 
appears to be passing directly into the dilated adolescent phase as 
seen in the increase of color accompanied by increase in movement, 
Here the evidence suggests a more even development of personality 
in the strengthening of botli color and movement, Although in 
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TABLE 10 



Psychocram ms 

"jU" AND 1 

"A"' 


Category 

of 

First test 


Second 

test 





response 

"M" (73) “N 

,J (34) 

"M" (45) 

'A"' (23) 

w 

5 

0 

3 

0 

D 

35 

18 

24 

16 

cl 

13 

10 

11 

6 

dd 

11 

3 

2 

S 

s 

9 

3 

5 

1 

HI 

4 

0 

6 

1 

I'M 

9 

5 

4 

6 

III 

3 

1 

0 

0 

KF 

2 

0 

0 

0 

FK 

9 

3 

5 

3 

F 

42 

23 

26 

15 

c 

1 

1 

3 

0 

FC 

2 

I 

(1?) 

(2?) 

CF 

l 

0 

0 

1 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2(7 

2 

.5 

,5 

2,0 

11 

7 

1 

7 

1 

lid 

12 

8 

8 

7 

A 

IS 

11 

10 

8 

Ad 

3 

1 

4 

3 

A Object 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anatomy 

4 

2 

0 

2 

No tu re 

12 

3 

4 

2 

Geography 

9 

3 

4 

2 

Architect, 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

5 

3 

6 

1 

Plant 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Spec, group 

3 

0 

0 

1 

% Original 

14 

0 

11 

3 

% Popular 

10 

3 

11 

7 

% Animal 

29 

3S 

31 

39 

H +A 

25 

12 

7 

9 

lid -V Ad 

15 

9 

12 

10 

both girls is 

seen an increased sensitivity 

in relation to 

the outer 

world, "M” 

is strengthening her contact with her surroundings at 


the same time as development of the inner life is strengthened, (In 
the first performance one FG and in the second two FC and one CF.) 


Although the small percentage of answers relating to color as com¬ 
pared to form suggests that in both girls the main approach is 
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through intelligence and not through feeling, at the present time 
" N” seems to be much more open to emotional stimuli than her 
sister, as evidenced in her color responses. Thus “M” appears to 
have become more introversial— “N" seems to be ambicqual. 

In mental development, these girls arc rather similar. The results 
point to the fact that both arc well within the range of normality. 
In both, the small number of whole answers and a comparatively 
high number of second and third grade details suggest that thinking 
is more concrete and inquisitive than abstract. Although the num¬ 
ber of answers has been cut down significantly in the case of "M” 
this reduction has taken place at the expense of the easier answers, 
the more valuable and selective ones remaining. The relationship 
between the percentage of popular and original answers suggests 
a favorable balance between common sense and inventiveness, Both 
girls arc alert and full of ideas, but these are not as yet fully inte¬ 
grated. “M.? however, approaches this point in the second per¬ 
formance (seen in tile relation of M to the. sum of the intermediate 
categories above F). While a high degree of versatility is evident 
in both girls, as seen in the range and type of answers, r, M “'s 
imagination is much more vivid than her twin’s and she is par¬ 
ticularly busy with human problems (human figures, idols, etc.). 
From the viewpoint of vocational guidance such development of 
the imagination might well be considered as a factor for success in 
writing. Upon inquiry, the experimenter learned that this girl 
liked to write and draw, botli of whicii she docs exceptionally well. 
Her twin shows no evidence of such inclinations. 

Conclusion. Granting a similar basic personality malce-up, here 
again is seen a divergency both in tempo and quality of development. 
After "M“ passes out of the introversive swing of puberty, she 
may become more like her sister- On the other hand, it is possible 
that the qualitative differences will be strengthened by environmental 
factors and thus produce a permanent difference. 

Case Study Number Eight — “0“ and ,r P" 

Summary. "O 1 ’ and "P” are twin girls of Irish extraction, 11 
years of age, attending the sixth grade of an elementary school. 
Their 1Q'% are 100 and 106 respectively, and their school progress 
is average, There are no siblings or other members of the family 
other than the parents in the home. The school reports that they 
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presented no behavior problem, but they were placed in different 
sections of the grade because of the principal's belief in the advis¬ 
ability of such action at this age. The teachers report them to be 
"silly 11 and ‘‘show-offs, 3 ’ especially "P. JJ The experimenter found 
them to be rather attractive normal girls quarreling frequently with 
each other. "P" was difficult to work with at times because of her 
tendency to exaggerate her good points, talk about herself at the 
expense of the test, and to affect an artificial manner of boredom 
most of the time, accompanied by various pains and headaches. 
These girls spend most of their time together but usually in the 
company of other children. They show little interest in each other. 
The mother displays the same childish, "silly” attitude as the two 
girls. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of "0" 

and "P ,J 

In both members of this pair there is a more complicated per¬ 
sonality pattern with wider spread and more changes within the half 
year’s time than in the majority of cases. rr 0” shows a peculiarly 
dilated set-up in the first performance (responses in every category) 
but has apparently been able to consolidate this set-up to some degree, 
to increase her intellectual control (the increase of form compared 
with both sides), to restrain her impulsiveness (decrease in CF from 
six to two), and clear up the inner chaos (decrease of ICF from five 
to one and the disappearance of FK). Thus in the second per¬ 
formance of "O' 3 rather constrictive tendencies are evident as well 
as the need for the development of the whole inner life. "P/’ on 
the other hand, while displaying the same basic dilation as her twin, 
does not succeed so well in balancing her set-up. The data suggest 
that constriction has taken place. There is a tendency to over- 
intelicctualize the procedure in order to exhibit knowledge and 
intelligence, and the weakening of the inner life which had been 
so nicely developed can be seen in the decrease of M, FM , and K. 
While the distribution of color reactions suggests a high degree of 
impulsiveness and egoccntricity in both girls, "0 JJ ’s second perform¬ 
ance indicate improvement in control of impulsive tendencies, perhaps 
due to the fact that the inner chaos seen in the chiaroscuro reactions 
had been partially cleared up. In "P JJ the evidence suggests an 
unfavorable development in emotional balance. Whereas six months 
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TABLE 11 

Psychocram ms " O ” and " P " 


Category 

of 

response 

First test 

Second 

test 

"0" (42) 

"P” (69) 

"0" (55) 

"P" 70) 

IF 

1 

2 

3 

3 

D 

23 

35 

36 

30 

d 

15 

19 

7 

24 

dd 

0 

12 

3 

13 

S 

3 

1 

6 

0 

M 

1 

9 

1 

3 

FM 

4 

13 

12 

8 

m 

3 

5 

0 

3 

KF 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I'K 

5 

4 

0 

0 

F 

18 

31 

35 

49 

c 

3 

0 

2 

4 

FC 

1 

4 

2 

1 

CF 

6 

3 

2 

2 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2C 

6 

3 

3 

2.S 

H 

1 

11 

2 

6 

rid 

6 

13 

7 

18 

A 

6 

22 

15 

13 

Ad 

8 

6 

2 

11 

A Object 

3 

2 

0 

1 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Nature 

13 

5 

9 

1 

Geography 

3 

3 

14 

8 

Architect. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Object 

1 

4 

3 

7 

Plant 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Spec, group 

0 

2 

3 

2 

% Original 

0 

0 

0 

21 

yo Popular 

2 

6 

2 

6 

°/o Animal 

33 

41 

31 

34 

H + A 

7 

33 

17 

19 

Hd + Ad 

14 

19 

9 

29 


before she had surpassed her twin in this phase of development, 
emotional balance now lacks the stabilizing support of the inner life 
(decrease in M, FM, K). On the extrnversial side there is with¬ 
drawal—the form-color suffering more than the color-form reactions. 
The instability of her relationship to human problems can also be 
seen in the reversed proportion of whole figures to figure parts. 
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The in or “hung up” answers perhaps indicate a certain neurotic 
tendency. This latter trend is perhaps confirmed by the inconsis¬ 
tency in her performance. In Card I, for example, she gives all 
excellent answers, in Card II, all profiles. Her twin ("O") gave all 
easy geographical answers for the simple reason that they were 
easy, using them to show off and not to commit herself. “P“ docs 
not give such numerous and easy ones; the answers she gives show 
confusion, c.g., "two islands connected by a canal calling a peninsula 
an isthmus. Besides the foolish geographical answers there may be 
a lack of real opposition as seen in the absence of white space 
answers. 

Interesting differences may be observed in the mental develop¬ 
ment of these twins. The Rorschach data suggest that they arc 
both within the normal range. The distribution of whole answers 
and details indicates the possible mental superiority of "0. ,J How¬ 
ever, she shows a lack of originality in thinking; there being no 
single original answer in either performance. Almost half the 
answers in the second performance were geography or nature—as 
easy and superficial as possible. There is evidence of an increased 
stabilization of mental control after the six months period, seen in 
the increase of whole and form .answers. There is also an optimum 
relationship between the first and second grade normal details, since 
it is expected of a child of this age to have about five times as many 
D's as d' s. There is also evidence of combinatorial power, the first 
performance showing only an inclination, and the second, a decided 
increase in the number of first grade details and a decrease in second 
grade. In her use of white space "O” shows both common sense 
and sound opposition, neither of which are evident in her twin. 
However, “P” does show a more original mind and greater versa¬ 
tility (15 original answers and 4 popular—an unfavorable balance) 
but little power to combine as seen in the lack of wholes and com¬ 
binatory first grade normal details. She shows an unfavorable 
relationship between the first and second grade details—35 to 19 
the first time and 30 to 24 the second. In both performances "P“ 
has 13 third grade details, her twin only three. In both girls intel¬ 
ligence plays too great a role. In "O ' 3 's case it leads to superficiality, 
as seen in the large number of geographical answers. An effort to 
exhibit her knowledge is seen, such as is observed in adults giving a 
disproportionately large number of anatomy answers. In the twin’s 
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case not only superficiality but confusion can be seen. In both girls 
the imaginative powers appear to be particularly strong. In " O” it 
is embryonic and chaotic, but the beginning of crystallization may be 
seen in the second performance. In ,r P'’ the nine movement an¬ 
swers suggest a remarkably high level for her age. However, in 
the second performance there appear to be definite indications of a 
withdrawal and retreat from the whole inner side. 

Conclusion. In both girls there was evidence of rather wide 
dilation and too little integration in the personality set-up. The 
development appears to have the same direction in the two girls, 
Both were trying to pull themselves together and achieve a reasonable 
balance, rf O J * with more success than ”P 

Case Study Numrer Nine— "Q" and "R” 

Summary. “Q” and "R” are male twins, 11 years of age. These 
hoys are Jewish and come from a superior socio-economic level. 
They attend sixth grade in the elementary public school. The boys 
are constant companions, attending the same camp in summer. 
They seem to enjoy each other’s company more than that of out¬ 
siders. There is one male sibling attending secondary school. School 
progress has been normal, Their IQ’s are 101 and 100 respectively. 
The experimenter found tile boys to be very similar in personality 
make-up, bused on observation over the period of a year. There 
did not appear to be any particular signs of leadership or dominance 
on the part of either one, although ”R” usually made any plans 
with the examiner and discussed their activities much more freely 
and willingly than "Q.” 

Comparative Analysis op the Rorschach Protocols of ,r Q J 

and " R" 

The typical picture of pre-puberty personality development is 
seen in this case study. So far as the constriction due to age permits 
the original personality constellation in “Q” to be seen, it appears 
to be an almost ambiequal state, the stimuli coming from without 
being less constricted. In the second performance evidence of an 
extroversial swing is seen in the texture answer and four color-form 
responses. There is also shifting in the second performance from 
impulsiveness (flames, etc,) to well-adjusted reactions (now four 
colored peacocks and butterflies). On the whole, his brother is 
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TABLE 12 

PsYCIIOCnAMMS " Q“ AND “R” 


Category 

of 

response 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

" Q " (20) 

"R" (26) 

"Q" (23) 

! ‘R“ (22) 

IV 

2 

1 

2 

1 

D 

1+ 

13 

13 

9 

d 

2 

11 

6 

9 

,/d 

0 

0 

1 

0 

S 

2 

1 

1 

3 

j VI 

0 

1 

0 

1 

FM 

5 

1 

4 

4 

rn 

1 

0 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

1 

0 

0 

FK 

1 

2 

0 

0 

F 

12 

IS 

14 

12 

c 

0 

1 

1 

3 

FC 

0 

5 

4 

2 

CF 

1 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2C 

1 

2.S 

2 

1 

II 

0 

1 

0 

0 

lid 

0 

2 

0 

2 

A 

16 

10 

16 

5 

Ad 

2 

8 

4 

3 

A Object 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nature 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Geography 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Architect. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Plant 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Spec, group 

1 

1 

0 

1 

% Original 

0 

0 

0 

4 

% Popular 

0 

0 

9 

18 

% Animal 

90 

69 

37 

59 

// + A 

16 

11 

16 

5 

lid + Ad 

2 

10 

4 

10 


very similar. However, more dilation of personality is seen in the 
distribution (two FK, one KF, and move color). "R" has reached 
the stupe of development in the first performance that "Q’ J achieves 
in tire second. In both boys evidence of good emotional adjustment 
on a simple level is seen. (quality of the FC answers). The rela¬ 
tionship between the texture answers and color-form responses indi- 
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cate "R 1 "s somewhat more mature emotional adjustment. His use 
of color and his checking its accuracy was an interesting difference. 
These twins demonstrate the peak of repetition in their second per¬ 
formances, "R J> 22 out of 22; his twin, 16 out of 23, showing 
perhaps the strenuous matter-of-fact attitude typical of this age. 

In both boys a very similar mental approach is also seen. Evi¬ 
dence indicates about average intelligence. The number of whole 
answers is relatively small in each ease. In "Q“ there appears to 
be a complete lack of originality and an unusual amount of stereo¬ 
typing in thinking (90 per cent animal answers). Otherwise the 
mental ability seemed good as far as common sense is concerned 
(percentage of D). This stereotypy may be exaggerated by the age 
situation. "R,' J although very similar in approach to his brother, 
shows more critical ability as seen in the number of second grade 
details, and less stereotypy. There is more originality in thinking, 
but more of an oppositional trend in the second performance. In 
both boys there is little use of imagination. However, development 
of the inner life of "R“ is more mature but still in the pre-puberty 
stage. 

Conclusion. Here are identical twins who arc similar in the 
quality of development and only slightly different in tempo. 

Case Study Number Ten— "S" and "T" 

Summary. "S" and "T” arc twin boys, 13 years of age, attending 
the eighth grade of elementary school. These boys are attractive, 
alert Jewish lads, physically very mature for their age. There is 
one male sibling attending second year high school. The school 
authorities are very enthusiastic about these boys because of their 
superior intelligence and quiet manner. They are both exceedingly 
shy, making it difficult for the experimenter to establish good 
rapport. r 'T" practically always answered any inquiries, but neither 
boy gave any spontaneous information. At the time, tile writer felt 
that the intelligence of these two boys had been overrated due to 
their cooperativcness and quiet studious manner in school. The 
home stressed the vital importance of school success. The IQ 's on 
the Stan ford-11 inet were found to be 105 in both cases. They are 
rarely seen apart, but spend most of their leisure time with other 
boys of their age. 
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Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of f T J 

AND "T” 

In spite of the difficulties of making any definite diagnosis in 
regard to personality type during puberty, both members of this 
pair seem to be basically more introversive than cxtratcusivc. The 


TABLE 13 

PSYCHOGRAMMS ‘'5" AND "T” 


Category 

of 

response 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

" S ” (13) 

"Tt (19) 

"S” (19) 

"T“ (15) 

IV 

3 

9 

3 

7 

D 

8 

8 

IS 

6 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r id 

1 

1 

0 

0 

s 

1 

1 

1 

2 

M 

0 

3 

0 

2 

FM 

5 

3 

9 

2 

in 

1 

0 

1 

0 

KF 

0 

1 

0 

0 

FK 

0 

1 

0 

0 

F 

6 

5 

7 

6 

c 

1 

3 

2 

3 

FC 

0 

3 

0 

2 

OF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SC 

0 

l.S 

0 

1 

II 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Ilci 

2 

1 

2 

2 

A 

8 

7 

14 

6 

Ad 

1 

0 

1 

0 

A Object 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nature 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Geography 

0 

1 

U 

0 

Architect. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plant 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Spec, group 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% Original* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% Popular 

0 

26 

26 

20 

% Animal 

69 

37 

79 

40 

II + A 

9 

10 

14 

8 

II d -b Ad 

3 

1 

3 

2 

"Very original 

combinations, 
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two personality constellations arc in different states of development. 
"S” is in the embryonic state of "T" that is, what is only indicated 
in "S” is visible in his twin in an elaborated, dilated form. (Instead 
of no M a five FM a and no color, r 'T” gives three M, three FM, one 
KFj one FK, three FC.) In "S” the prototype of the state of pre¬ 
puberty appears (Rorschach’s coartation), the evident constriction 
being the easily recognized sign of the “negative phase” with no 
color or movement answers. It appears, however, that his twin 
has traversed that stage. A remarkable dilation of psychic energy 
for his age is evident, the superior personality development typified, 
by a marked increase in maturity and balance. The texture and 
form-color answers indicate an awareness of situations around him 
and a degree of adjustment rarely reached before the age of 15 
or 16. There is no sign of impulsive reactions, but a high degree 
of sensitivity to his surroundings (three c, three FC). His emo¬ 
tional reactions to things going on around him do not have a decisive 
influence on him, although he is emotionally aware of what is hap¬ 
pening (one c, two c). His omission of any color responses suggests 
the presence of the negative phase. 

In regard to mental capacity, both boys appear to be near the 
upper limit of the normal range. In spite of tile limitations due to 
age and not to basic personality development, "S” shows the typical 
normal approach. He sees whole answers where it is easy to see 
them or where there is particular stimulation. The range of con¬ 
tent, distribution of different kinds of details, and proportion of whole 
figures to figure parts indicate good mental flexibility accompanied 
by a careful approach and a realization of his limitations. In every 
respect, however, “T JJ is found to be superior. There is a very 
marked difference in the general richness of mind as seen in the 
responses in every region. While in "S” two-thirds of the answers 
are animal, "T” gave approximately 37 per cent of this type, Al¬ 
though the norms for animal percentage are not reliable for children 
of this age, it is probably safe to assume that 50 per cent is average. 
Thus "S” exhibits the upper level of stereotypy, his brother, the 
lower. The latter’s inquisitiveness and resourcefulness can be seen 
in his responses to Card VII. While his twin sees part of a body, 
an average response, “T” succeeds in fitting in the bottom of the 
picture in a typical adult manner. («) "Tvjo people sitting up in 
bed and these are the bed clothing.” ( b ) ”Two people standing on 
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(hth heads with their feet up in the air and heads resting on pillows!' 
Superior development in the ability for abstract thinking accompanied 
by an optimum balance of common sense can be seen clearly. Theie 
appears to be no trend toward originality but evidence of good 
combinatorial ability. While in ”S" there appears to be considerable 
indication of an active inner life but little use made of it in his 
thinking, there being no movement answers in either performance, 
"T 1 ’ seems to show good integration between his imagination and 
thinking. 

Conclusion. This pair of boys resemble “K JJ and "U 1 in personality 
development. In the case of "S’“ and "T/ J however, there is more 
evidence pointing to a similar basic introvcrsial constellation. These 
boys changed very little during the half year period, remaining as 
different as they were in the first performance. Here are seen not 
only differences in tempo but also in quality— "S' J being constricted 
and “T” dilated. 



































VI. RESULTS OF THE MATCHING EXPERIMENT 


In view of the meager amount of accurate scientific data on the 
degree of twin similarity in personality development and in view, 
too, of the limitations of the results and conclusions based upon 
qualitative investigation, the desirability of analyzing die Rorschach 
results quantitatively was indicated. However, to analyze the test 
results by the standard correlational method would reveal only the 
degree of similarity or difference in the separate categories and not 
similarity in the total personality picture. Previous investigations 
of the reliability of the test have been subject to the same limitation. 
The advantage of the method of correct matchings seemed evident 
since, as Vernon has shown, ''it offers a means of comparing complex 
wholes or Gcstalten, in contradistinction to correlational methods 
which arc generally applied only to the comparison of quantitative 
continua—cither uni-dimensional variables or composite constructs 
of variables (70, p. 1). 

Composition of the Group 

In any investigation in which the experimenter is interested in 
determining the degree of resemblance in two groups, data on the 
amount of variability within the group itself is essential to a sound 
interpretation of the results. 

Using the variation in IQ as an indicator of general heterogeneity, 
Table 14 shows the composition of the group chosen for this investi¬ 
gation. Groups I and II were composed of the first and second 
twin of each pair, respectively, their names having been arranged in 
alphabetical order, 

TABLE 1+ 

Composition of the Groups in Respect to Intelligence 

Terman's study of 

Total group Group retested 90S unselectecl 

I II I II children (58,11.242) 

Number 20 20 10 10 90S 

Mean IQ 94.60 96.10 99.70 102.10 100.46 

SD of IQ >.80 8.79 3.66 3.03 12.94 

Range of IQ 's 79-107 79-107 93-107 96-107 56-145 

The standard deviations and range indicate the homogeneity of 
the group in this investigation in comparison with that of Terman’s 
group of unselected children. 
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Additional evidence of the lack of influence of whatever hetero¬ 
geneity does result from age or IQ is seen in the little change in 
the correlations when these factcors arc partiallcd out. The intei- 
twin correlation for total number of responses was .44, with age 
partiallcd out .36, with IQ partiallcd out .41. The inter-twin 
correlation for percentage of original answers was .60, with IQ 
partiallcd out .59. 


Statistical Procedure 


The data were analyzed by means of the contingency matching 
technique advocated by Vernon (70-71). The coefficients of con¬ 
tingency were calculated by means of the following formulae: 


c ~\ 

Where 


_ (St —l) 3 

0—i) + (st—iy 


Probable error of C 


0.6745 E 
\/N 






(St- !)[(*—! ) 2 + lj +/[(/- 0 —(ft-l)*] 
/[(/— 1) -H (ff/ —!)*]■ 


Explanation of symbols: 

t = the number of elements to be matched 
A r = the total number of judgments 
S = the proportions of the judgments that are correct 


Application of the Results to the Study of the Reliability 
of the Rorschach Test 

Six judges, experienced in the use of the Rorschach test, were 
requested to match the psychogramms by both the 5:5 and 10:10 
method, of the first and second performances of each of 10 pairs of 
twins retested after a half year interval. 

Sources of unreliability -which may affect the contingency coeffi¬ 
cients reported in this study are: (a) The reliability of the test itself, 
dependent on the length of the test and the general excellence of 
the individual items; ( b ) reliability of the scorer, which involves the 
uncertainties and subjectivity of scoring due to the nature of the 
test, a factor not present in the standardized objective test; (r) varia¬ 
tions in the subjects themselves, due to mood at the time of the test, 
rapport with the experimenter and similar factors not correlated with 
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traits measured by tliis test; B (d) reliability of the judges: differences 
in ability of the judges to observe likenesses, as a result of differences 
in the degree of experience in interpreting test scores, lack of adequate 
norms upon which to base judgment and the fact that judgments 
were based upon tabulations of another scorer. 

Table 15 shows the percentage of correct matches and the coeffi¬ 
cient of contingency for each judge, as well as the total results of 
the group of six judges. The probable errors of the contingency 
coefficients have been omitted since the PE applies only when the 
sampling distribution is normal, as is not the case for these 
coefficients. 

These data would indicate that when the reliability of the 
Rorschach test is studied by the matching method, the degree of 
consistency between the two performances of the test is great enough 
to meet the standard of adequate reliability of a measuring instru¬ 
ment. These results justify the use of the test in this experiment 
because similarities and differences in personality make-up of the 
subjects as shown by this method may be legitimately attributed to 
true differences and not to lack of reliability in the instrument. 
The results also objectively substantiate the qualitative findings in 
regard to changes over a half year period in tempo and direction 
of the developing personalities of these children. 

In addition, when X 2 was computed, the result was so much 
larger than any of the entries in the X 2 tables that it is safe to 
conclude that the result could not be attributed to chance factors, 
but to a true relationship existing between the sets of material to 
be matched. 

The experimenter found that in this case the 10:10 procedure may 
be more appropriate than the more simple 5:5 type. 0 It is legitimate 
to accept the higher coefficient of contingency since “it is reasonable 
to assume that Y (the number of elements to be matched) possesses 

“Certain variations in test performance might be attributed to the experi¬ 
menter. In the present situation, however, extreme care was exercised to 
avoid variations in the administration of the test. Some factors not within 
conscious control of the examiner, such as facial expressions, may have 
affected the performance of some of the subjects. 

“Since C cannot exceed .89+ when the number of classes is + and .949 
when the number of classes is 10, the difference between .29 and .40, the 
two contingency coefficients found in this study, may l>e due to the coarse¬ 
ness of the scale and docs not indicate that the larger number of categories 
is more useful. 
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an optimum size for each type of material depending mainly upon the 
number of impressions which the average judge can keep clear in 
mind” (71, p. 156). 

An examination of the errors made in matching the psychogramms 
of the first and second performances of each twin reveals some 
interesting facts. Four of the six judges made no errors in the 20 
matchings. One judge matched the psychogramm of each twin in 
two pairs with that of the retest of his twin instead of his own 
retest. Qualitative analysis of the protocols had shown that one 
of these pairs of boys was more alike than any of the other four 
pairs. During the half year between the tests development had 
been such that the retest of one was apparently more similar to the 
initial test of the twin than to his own first test, 

In Table 16 the results of this investigation have been presented 


TABLE 16 

Data on thb Reliability or tiie Rorschach Test 


Coefficients of 
reliability for 
separate 
categories 


Experimenter 


Coefficients 
of contin¬ 
gency for match¬ 
ing whole tests 

N 

Vernon 

(73) 

90 

Hertz 

(31) 

100 

Kerr 

(36«) 

50 

Troup 

20 

Troup 

5:5 10:10 

Method Method 

Range of r* 

Mean of r* 

Percentage of 

,33-7+ 

.5+ 

.60-90 

.829 

.001-7+ 

.56-82 

,7+ 

.38 ,94 

Whule Answers 
Percentage of 

,7+ 

,717 

.74 

.82 


Popular Answers 
Percentage of 

M 

.495 

.61 

.77 


Movement Answers 
Percentage of 

.62 

.59+ 

.52 

.79 


Animal Answers 

.48 

.708 

.52 

.56 



^Ranges and means presented are based on all the categories used by 
the respective investigators, Only four of the more objectively defined 
categories are presented in this table. 


along with available data from previous studies of the reliability of 
the instrument. The results of the first three experimenters show 
the correlation coefficients obtained on the separate categories of 
the test which were subjected to analysis. In the first and second 
study the average of the coefficients of reliability on all the cate- 
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gorics is presented. The split-half technique was used by Vernon 
and Hertz, while Kerr based her results upon the correlation between 
two performances of the test separated by an interval of one year. 
With the exception of Hertz's results and those of the present study, 
the reliability of the quantitative scores on separate categories seemed 
to be low. 

The results of the matching experiment indicate that when the 
degree of resemblance between the two performances is based upon 
a consideration of the total personality picture as seen in the 
Rorschach psychogramms, the degree of reliability of the test appears 
to be significantly greater than the estimates of reliability based 
upon the average of the correlation coefficients obtained on the 
separate categories. 7 

Application of the Results to the Study of the Degree of 

Similarity in Personality Make-up of Identical Twins 

In contrast to the success of the reliability matching procedure, 
the results of the inter-twin matchings were neither so striking nor 
so satisfactory. However, before the intcr-Lwin coefficients of con¬ 
tingency arc considered, tile inter-twin correlations on the various 
categories of the Rorschach test are presented along with two 
reported by Kerr in a recent study (36rr). 

These results suggest a fairly substantial degree of resemblance 
in twins in the total number of responses given, the length of time 
required for the test and the percentage of original, animal, and 
popular responses. In view of the small number of cases, however, 
the reliability of these correlation coefficients is somewhat doubtful. 

The intcr-twin coefficients of contingency arc presented for each 
of the six judges and for the entire group by both the 10:10 and 
5:5 method. 


’The coefficient of contingency is being considered roughly equal to the 
correlation coefficient, blit it should be pointed out that the coefficient of 
contingency nlways gives a somewhat lower result, the amount depending 
on the number of categories used (Garrett, II. E., Statistics in Psychology 
nnd Education, New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1926, p. 200). 
There are at least two factors which tend to depress the contingency 
coefficient: (a) The upper limit of G is nut 1.00; (i) the reliability of the 
judges is an added factor influencing the coefficient of contingency, but noL 
affecting the correlation coefficient. 
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TABLE 17 

Inter-Twin Correlations on the Separate Rorschach Categories 


Catgory 

r 

Kerr 

PE of r 

r 

Troup 

PE of r 

Total number of answers 



.4+ 

.122 

Total time of the test 



.47 

.118 

Percentage of original answers* 



.60 

.097 

Percentage of popular answers 

0.16 

.092 

.34 

.133 

Number of whole responses 

.016 

.019 

—.29 

.138 

Percentage of whale responses 



.10 

.149 

Number of movement responses 



—.25 

.141 

Percentage of movement responses 



—.11 

.149 

Number of color responses 



.50 

.113 

Percentage of color responses 



.07 

.150 

Number of human responses 



.10 

.149 

Percentage of human responses 



.21 

.144 

Number of animal responses 



—.20 

.145 

Percentage of animal responses 



.51 

.111 

Average 



.IS 

.0349 


^Percentages have been presented to show the emphasis a person gave to 
certain types rather than gross number of responses. 


TABLE 18 

Inter-Twin Coefficients of Contingency 
Matching procedure 

Judge C —10:10 (7—5:5 


I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

VI 


Total group .29 .-1-0 


.32 

.66 

.55 

.60 

.45 

. .53 

-.16 

.13 

.00 

—.3 5 

•4S 

.53 


The results of the inter-twin matchings indicate that the degree 
of similarity in personality development in identical twins, as shown 
by the Rorschach test, is not as great as the degree of similarity 
generally found in respect to intelligence or physical traits in this 
type of twins; the fairly low order of the inter-twin contingency 
coefficient suggests the presence of a substantial environmental com¬ 
ponent in personality development. If the Rorschach responses were 
as fully determined by heredity, as, for example, eye-color, or height, 
the intcr-twin matching coefficient should be practically as high 
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as the reliability matching coefficient. This is approximately true 
with IQ; both the inter-twin correlations and the repeated reliability 
of the test are usually .90 or above. In this present study an inter- 
twin correlation of .81 was found. Although this is not as high 
as found in other investigations because of the narrow range of talent, 
there is still a striking degree of correspondence between these identi¬ 
cal twins in intelligence. Although data on many more pairs of 
identical twins and a large group of fra tern als would be desirable to 
confirm our finding, these data and observations of the judges seem 
to confirm the general conclusion of the qualitative studies in regard 
to the lack of a high degree of resemblance in personality make-up 
of identical twins. 

In addition, the data suggest that the degree of similarity in the 
personalities of identical twins is greater when the estimate is based 
upon the interpretation of the whole personality, than when based 
upon bits of the personality make-up as seen in the correlation 
coefficients on the separate Rorschach categories. 

In regard to technique, it is evident that, in contradistinction to 
the procedure in the reliability investigation, the = 10” procedure 
is too complex and does not afford a fair basis for conclusion, The 
"t = 5” is a more appropriate procedure. All except one judge 
succeeded better on the 5:5 matching. 

Factors Affecting the Reliability of the Matching Results 

There arc several limiting factors which became apparent to the 
experimenter during the investigation and which must be kept in 
mind in the interpretation of the results. In the first place, success 
in the matching was dependent upon several factors which affected 
the comparability of the results of the six judges: experience and 
skill with the test, a familiarity with psychological twin studies, and 
more important still, the length of time spent on the matching. Since 
the judges were requested to complete the reliability matching first, 
it is quite possible that the wide discrepancy between the success on 
that task and in the task of matching the two members of a pair may 
be explained in part by the fact that the length of time spent on the 
reliability matching prohibited the spending of an equally long period 
on the more difficult job of matching the psychogrnmms of the two 
members of a pair. The greater success on the reliability matchings 
may also be explained in part by the fact that experience with 
Rorschach retests would furnish many principles upon which to 
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base judgment. In regard to the effect on success of the degree 
of skill in interpreting the test results possessed by the judge, it is 
interesting to note that had the two judges, who were the least 
experienced with the Rorschach test, been omitted, the average of 
l, i=5” ivould have been ,58 instead of .40, However, no valid 
basis is offered here for this conclusion, since these judges were not 
inferior on the reliability matching. 

There is another and probably the most important condition 
affecting the matching results in this investigation—-the complexity 
of the material to be matched. It is rather doubtful if even a very 
skilled judge can grasp at one time five such involved sets of 
materials as the Rorschach records plus their interpretations of the 
total personality picture. It is needless to call attention to the even 
more difficult 10:10 matching procedure. Vernon suggests that 
"matching does apply best to relatively simple material like facial 
expressions and handwriting.” 8 He also points out the complexity 
of the Rorschach material when used in a matching experiment. 

The reactions of the various judges to the matching procedure 
were very interesting. Several reported their methods of attacking 
the problem. There was unanimous agreement as to the confusion 
and difficulty experienced in the attempt to match the psychogramms 
of the members of a pair in contradistinction to the comparatively 
simple task in the case of the reliability matching. One judge, after 
trying proportions of various responses, interpretation of the per¬ 
sonality make-up, content, style of answering and like procedures, 
found that the total time of the test, and original and animal per¬ 
centages, were more hopeful. Human and nature plus architecture 
percentages also were fairly consistent. He found that the "Erlebnis- 
typus” was often entirely different and found considerable vari¬ 
ations in the "Evfassungstypus,” Another judge reports that he 
"was insecure and doubtful in each decision.” 0 Another reports a 
feeling of "absolute blindness” in matching. 0 A fourth observed 
the lack of any clear principles to facilitate the in ter-twin matchings 
such as he was able to formulate for the matching of the first and 
second tests. He also reported confusion over some of the cases 
which differed so greatly from the rest that they seemed to be similar 

a As indicated to the writer in a personal letter. 

°As quoted from personal letters to the writer. 
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to no other one. He feels that a possible explanation may be "that 
if one twin deviates from the norm the other might be expected 
to deviate also from the norm but most probably not in the same 
direction." 0 He found M, as an indicator, helpful in the one series 
and attributes bis better results with this material to that factor. 

It may be concluded, then, that there is some doubt as to the 
applicability of the matching technique to the Rorschach data in the 
study of the degree of twin similarity, because of the complexity of 
the material and the large number of other factors influencing 
success. 



VII. A SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCE¬ 
DURE, RESULTS, AND CONCLUSIONS 

Procedure 

In studying the degree of similarity in personality development 
in identical twins, 20 pairs of twins of this type who were attending 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in elementary school in Buffalo 
were chosen as subjects. The determination of hereditary similarity 
was based upon D. C. Rife’s diagnostic formula which includes 
eight criteria of monozygosity. Two additional selective factors 
influencing choice were intelligence level and cooperation of the 
subjects, parents, and school authorities. 

An extensive battery of personality tests was administered to the 
40 children. With the exception of the Rorschach test and samples 
of handwriting, all the tests were of the objective pencil and paper 
varicty. A preliminary analysis of the data indicated clearly the 
limitations of many of the proposed measures in contributing to the 
solution of the problem; many of these limitations are inherent in 
the quantitative approach to the study of personality. The Rorschach 
Ink-blot Test was retained as the experimental instrument, since 
it seemed to afford insight into the fundamental similarities and 
differences in the whole personality make-up of the subjects. 

Comparative qualitative analyses of the protocols of 10 of the 20 
pairs who had been retested after a half-year period were made. 
Not only were the similarities and differences in personality develop¬ 
ment at the time of the first test noted, but the data of the retests 
furnished an opportunity to study the trend in development over the 
period intervening between the tests. In addition, these data fur¬ 
nished an opportunity to study the reliability of the method. Analyses 
of the protocols were made with a knowledge of age, grade,, and 
nationality of the subjects, but with no knowledge of their social 
histories. The administration and scoring were done by the experi¬ 
menter according to a refined scoring method. 

In the quantitative study of the degree of similarity in temperament 
of identical twins and also in the investigation of the reliability of 
the test, Vernon’s method of correct matchings was employed. While 
the qualitative analyses gave no numerical index of the degree of 
similarity of the two members of a pair, the matching method 
afforded a means of comparing the total personality picture of one 
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member of a pair with that of the other, and the qualitative results 
could be subjected to quantitative analysis. 

Six judges, experts in the use of this test, were requested to 
match, first, the two performances of each of the 20 individuals. In 
this case only the psychogramms were offered because of the obvious 
factor of identical answers. The judges were then requested to 
match the psychogramms of the two members of each pair. Here 
the protocols were included in order that the judges might have a 
complete picture of the total personality make-up of each twin. 
This task required not only familiarity and skill in the interpretation 
of the test results, but also unlimited time and patience. 

The inter-twin and reliability matchings were first made according 
to the 10:10 procedure. After these results were recorded the 
process was repeated using the 5:5 procedure, in accordance with 
the directions in the semi-key. 

In the statistical analysis of the data the contingency matching 
technique, advocated by Vernon, was used, Inter-twin correlations 
were calculated for some of the Rorschach categories by means of 
the Pearson Product Moment formula. 

Results of the Qualitative Analyses 

Although the comparative analysis of the protocols of the 10 pairs 
of twins yielded no single numerical index of the degree of similarity 
in personality development, careful comparison uf the total per¬ 
sonality pictures of the members of each pair indicated in general 
no high degree of resemblance in temperament. In fact, the utter 
lack of resemblance in some of the pairs made it impossible to 
identify them as twins. 

In this phase of the study the experimenter was interested in 
investigating how the twins differed or were similar. Examination 
of the protocols seemed to indicate that these twins differed in 
three phases of personality development; (rt) in the tempo, ( b ) in 
the quality, (c) in the direction which the development appears to 
be taking. While the analysis of a single Rorschach indicated only 
the state of development at the time the test was given, the results 
of the repeated tests did furnish some indications as to trends in 
development. 

As far as it was possible to differentiate the basic personality 
constellation because of the influence of age on the Rorschach scores, 
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apparently all the pairs showed a basically similar set-up. With the 
exception of "Q“ and "R” none of the twins showed evidence of a 
closely similar development. Both ,r Q” and "R/’ however, were 
apparently in the pre-puberty stage of development and showed only 
a very slight difference in tempo and a close similarity in quality and 
direction of development. 

Difference in tempo of development accompanied bj' a similarity 
in quality and direction may be seen in ”K JJ and ”L.” The data 
suggested very little change in either boy over the half-year period, 
each remaining as different from his twin as they were in the first 
performance. "V apparently remained in the pre-puberty stage of 
development while the performances of his twin suggested that he 
had passed that stage, showing the signs of the interversial swing 
of puberty power, 

Wide dissimilarity in quality accompanied by apparent similarity 
in direction and tempo may be observed in two pairs of girl twins, 
"A" and fr B" and "CT and “P." While in "A" the results sug¬ 
gested a strong introversinl tendency accompanied by evidences of 
anxiety, her twin’s performances indicated that the introversinl urges 
were much less strong and evidence of less of an anxiety attitude 
was seen. In ”0“ and rt P“ were seen more complicated patterns of 
personality than in any of the other pairs of twins. While “0” in 
her second performance, appeared to be able to pull herself together 
and secure better integration and emotional balance in her per¬ 
sonality set-up, "P” showed an enormous amount of constriction 
and a weakening of the inner life which appeared to have been so 
neatly developed at the time of the first performance; the constric¬ 
tion was accompanied by an unfavorable change in emotional balance 
with indications of neurotic tendencies. 

In four pairs of twins evidence of dissimilarity both in quality and 
tempo may be seen. ‘‘C“ apparently remained in the pre-puberty 
period after the half-year and his performance suggested little indi¬ 
cation of maturation. In “D” on the other hand, there was evidence 
of an ambiequal state with definite signs of maturation, In rr I' J and 
and "J the picture was not so clear-cut. As far as it was possible 
to determine, f 'I J/ appeared to be in the mtroversial swing of puberty 
at the time of her second performance while "J" appeared to have 
partially passed that stage of development at the time of the first 
performance and completely so at the time of the second. If "I J ’ 
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frees herself from this age introversion, the two girls will probably 
become more alike at a later time. If she goes more deeply into it, 
the differences in quality of development will be increased. In "M” 
and "N“ similar personality patterns are seen. While ”M “'s per¬ 
formances suggested that she was still involved in the introversial 
swing typical of the climax of puberty, her twin appeared to have 
passed her sister in development as seen in the evidence of dilation 
and the development of an ambiequal set-up. It is possible that 
this divergency in tempo and quality may lead to a permanent differ¬ 
ence in quality of development. In " S” and "T“ a similar develop¬ 
ment to "K“ and "L“ may be seen. Like ”K“ and ”L“ little 
dissimilarity was evident. However, the personality constellations 
of the two boys appeared to be in different stages of development, 
r, S“ in the constricted stage of pre-puberty and ”T“ exhibiting a 
remarkable dilation and a marked degree of maturity. Little change 
was apparent in either boy over the half-year period. 

In "E" and "F“ and “G” and "11“ there was evidence of a 
different trend in development than in the other pairs. There may 
be seen a difference in direction. In the first performance of "E" 
and ”F" they appeared rather widely different, a much greater degree 
of constriction being evident in ”F” suggesting a difference in quality 
of development. However, in the second performance, the dis¬ 
similarity in personality pattern seemed to decrease and the girls 
appeared to become more alike. "F“’s neurotic tendencies may lead, 
however, to greater dissimilarity during the later course of develop¬ 
ment. In "G“ and "11“ development seemed to he proceeding in 
opposite directions at the time of the second performance. "G" 
seemed to be carefully dilating his set-up which was inwardly less 
well developed than his twin in the first performance, while ”11“ 
developed a constricted attitude toward a richer inner life without 
developing the extrovcrsial side. Actually these two boys appeared 
more alike in the second performance, but this superficial similarity 
was the result of an opposite trend. 

These twin studies indicate one striking fact: How widely different 
two people with basically similar personality make-up can become 
in the course of development. The subjects for this investigation 
were pairs of twins whose heritage is closely similar and whose 
environment is similar in respect to the major environmental factors 
such as home, school, etc. Yet these wide differences in personality 
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development were observable. The evidence from these qualitative 
studies not only indicates no high degree of similarity in personality 
development, but also destroys any rigid concept of environment 
and draws attention to the importance of those subtle environmental 
influences in the molding of personality. 

Application of tiie Results to the Study of the Reltarility 
of the Rorschach Test 

The reliability of the Rorschach technique was investigated by 
means of the matching method. When six judges matched the 
psychogramms of the first and. second performance of each member 
of 10 pairs of twins, a coefficient of contingency of -J-.94 was found. 
Tin's result indicated the consistency of the measuring instrument 
and the justification for its use in this study, since similarities and 
differences in personality make-up of the subjects as shown by this 
test may be legitimately attributed to true differences and not to the 
lack of reliability in the instrument. In addition, the qualitative 
findings in regard to changes within the half-year period in tempo 
and direction of the developing personalities of the subjects may 
also be attributed to true differences and not to the unreliability 
of the test. 

Although much more experimentation is necessary to confirm this 
point, the <ls|ta suggests that when the degree of resemblance between 
the two performances of the test is based upon a consideration of the 
total personality picture, the degree of reliability appears to be 
significantly greater than estimates of reliability based upon bits of 
it ns seen in the correlation coefficients of the separate categories. 
The matching procedure in which 10 psychogramms of the first 
performance were matched with 10 of the second yielded a higher 
coefficient of contingency than the 5:5 method. 

Application of the Results to the Study of the Degree of 
Similarity in Personality Make-up of Identical Twins 

When die degree of resemblance in personality development in 
identical twins, as seen in the Rorschach test, was determined by 
means of the matching method, the coefficients of contingency were 
.29 when the 10:10 method was used and .40 when the 5:5 method 
was employed. 

The fairly low inter-twin contingency coefficient of .40 suggests 
the presence of a substantial environmental component in personality 
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development. If the Rorschach responses were as fully determined 
by heredity as physical traits such as eye-color and height, the inter¬ 
twin contingency coefficients should be practically as high as the 
reliability. This is approximately true of IQ; both the in ter-twin 
correlations and the repeated reliability of the test are usually .90 
or above. However, data on many move pairs of identical twins 
and a large group of fraternal twins is necessary to confirm this 
tentative conclusion. 

The results of the inter-twin matchings and the observations of 
the judges confirm the general conclusion of the qualitative study 
in regard to the lack of a high degree of similarity in personality 
make-up of these identical twins. 

As was seen in the reliability matching procedure, the results of 
the inter-twin matchings suggest that the degree of similarity in 
personality development of monozygotic twins is greater when the 
estimate is based upon the interpretation of the whole personality 
constellation, than when based on isolated aspects as seen in the 
correlation coefficients on the separate categories. Here again, many 
additional data are necessary to establish this conclusion. 

The inter-twin coefficients of correlation on the separate Rorschach 
categories indicate a fairly substantial degree of resemblance between 
identical twins in the total number of responses given, length of 
time required for the test, and the percentage of animal, original, 
and popular answers. However, in view of the small number of 
cases the reliability of these coefficients is somewhat doubtful. 

There is some doubt as to tile applicability of the matching method 
to the Rorschach data in the study of the degree of twin similarity, 
because of the many factors affecting the possibility of success in 
matching. Some of these factors are: the length of time spent on 
the task, the skill and experience of the judge, and the complexity 
of the material to be matched. 

Practical Implications of the Study 

The results of the qualitative analyses seem to confirm the opinion 
of many investigators as to the value of the Rorschach test as a 
method of psychodiagnosis in the field of child guidance. For that 
reason the detailed case studies have been presented for those readers 
who are interested in the application of the method to clinical prac¬ 
tice. This experimenter found the test helpful, not only because it 
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furnished a picture of the general stage of personality development 
at the time the test was given, but also because underlying mechanisms 
of personality were revealed which perhaps were not observable 
by means of other diagnostic tools. A good example of this is the 
evidence of anxiety seen in the llorschach protocols of “A" an 
observation which later checked closely with the findings in the 
social history. In the case of problem children referred to a clinic 
the presence of complexes are often seen in the content of the 
Rorschach response. The test is also helpful in serving as a general 
check on the results of the Binet and other quantitative estimates of 
intelligence, and often furnishes additional qualitative data on the 
mental make-up of an individual. In cases where there is an obvious 
discrepancy between mental capacity and efficiency the test often 
throws light upon the factors underlying this discrepancy. Thus the 
method furnishes an opportunity for the incorporation of qualitative 
subjective interpretation—the lack of which has been keenly felt 
by many psych ometridans—in to the objective approach typical of 
the present psychological study of the individual. 

A contribution of tins study which may prove useful to the clinician 
is that of the value of repeated tests. In addition to the personality 
picture furnished by a single Rorschach protocol, the repetition 
of the test after a period of six months or a year gives a broader 
view of the constant])' changing and developing personality of the 
subject. Thus this retest procedure should be of value in studying 
the direction of personality development and the effect of various 
environmental factors in producing change. 

It is true that the method has limitations as far ns validity, 
reliability, and adequate norms are concerned and that the value of 
the method! as a psychodiagnostic instrument depends in large 
measure on the skill of the examiner. However, these limitations 
need not handicap its use, since its purpose is r»ot to take the place 
of objective tests or other clinical methods but to supplement and 
clarify their results. The value of the method lies in its usefulness 
in confirming results of tests, observations, case histories, and inter¬ 
views; as a check on previous findings and the discovery of new 
"leads” which may suggest an explanation of behavior hitherto 
unexplained by the other diagnostic methods. Valuable additional 
information for the psychiatric interview is thus available. In the 
opinion of the writer, the value of the information gained from 
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tile Rorschach test is more than commensurate with the time spent 
in giving, scoring and interpreting it, and it may well be included 
in the psychological study of clinical cases. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

In the development of the Rorschach method into a more useful 
clinical tool for the study of personality the experimenter is faced 
with many stimulating research problems. The results of this study 
indicate definite fields for future research both in the problem of 
personality development and in the application and improvement of 
the method. 

From the qualitative viewpoint the availability of the subjects 
makes possible the continued study of the development of personality 
patterns in these children, as seen in the Rorschach test. Do they 
grow more alike as they pass out of the adolescent phase into adult¬ 
hood or do they grow more dissimilar? By repeated tests the trend 
of personality development could be clearly seen. The retest results 
would also confirm or disprove predictions made at this time as to 
probable direction of development. 

The results of this study, supplemented by additional cases, can 
furnish supplementary information on which to base norms for 
different age groups. 

In order to complete the study of tile relative effect of environ¬ 
mental influences on personality development as seen in the Rorschach 
test, the same experimental procedure should be employed with a 
group of fraternal twins and siblings in order to furnish a basis 
of comparison. Until that procedure is carried out, no more definite 
conclusion as to the potency of environment in the molding and 
development of personality may be made. 



APPENDIX 

Scoring Symbols (38) 


Symbols 


U' =: whole 
0 — liisl grade 

normal dc)/>jJ 
d !zz second grade 
norma! dclnll 
dd — ibird grade 
normal detail 
S — Whlla space 

■ — small while 

space detail 


M ~ movement 

Rorschach's “D-Ueweguag." 

Drsignaics various activities oi hu¬ 
man or binnan-Jikc figures. 

Indicates activity of inner lile 
iu the realm of imagination 
or JniulrJon, 

Fill =: form lending 
toward move¬ 
ment 

Rorschach's "F zu V leiullerend," 
Designates action of animals. 

Indies Les a normal 
growlh of inner 
fully developed. 

slago in the 
life not yet 

m = minor move¬ 
ment 

Designates: 1. expressive qualities in 
fid oiul Ad ns grinning Tace, pear, 
ing eyes, pointing finger or arm, 
legs slicking out, etc.; 2. passive 
happenings as oxploilone, colli¬ 
sions, suspended, falling and whirl¬ 
ing objects. 

Indicates an under 
or repression of 

development 
inner life. 


Description and oxplanollou Interpretative value 


Rorschach's "•Dziv-Zwisrhctifomen.” 


K — chiaroscuro Designates a tendency to dlsaolvo Indicates embryonic or chaotic 

iho two dimensional Ink-blols bo- stale o[ the Inner Hie. 
cause ol the shading therein. 

Thus a I >1 oL represents not only 
a lrl-dimcnslonii! plastic object but 
n multitude ol things spread oui 
in the air-Tilled space full of 
light and shade. Tito main em¬ 
phasis nay bo on; I. iho limitless 
ol clouds, smoke, Tiro (unless this 
response is stimulated by red 
color); 2, the perspective (Weil's 
"long vision response") as land¬ 
scapes and architectural soilings 
(parts ol buildings arc usually 
F) ; 3. l|ia light, shadows or 

darkness. K is frcguenlly com¬ 
bined with ni os spoujjjig water, 
fountains and streaming lam. 


F — form 

Horschnch's '“F-Fonn.” 

Designates outlines and plastic forms. 
Slaps and X-rays arc also usually F- 

Indicates conscious controlled 

reactions, over-emp ho sized In 
pure outline responses. 

e = Texture 
Coloring 

Designates the surface texture of an 
object as animal skins and lur 
coats. 

Small c and K ora rarely combined 
in one response. Sometimes the 
Icxluro as well as the color or 
form Is emphasized, as bnlik de¬ 
sign (Cc) nr scotty dogs (Fc), 

Indicates a cautious approach 
>o happenings around them, 
resulting in shyness when the 
sum of C c, or tactfulness 
when C c. 
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Scoring Symbols (3S) (continued) 


Symbols 

Description anil rip laiu lion 

Inlrrprelulbi* value 

re 

Rorschach's "FFb —Form-Fa the, ” 
Designates the Usa of color In nn- 
swers where the figure seen In 
tho blot naturally has the same 
color as the blot Itself. Ollier 
Interpretations where tho color is 
artificially connected with forms, 
aa, for Instance, In atinlomlrnl 
drawings where tho color only 
Indicates different parts of (he 
drawing without a meaning of il- 
self, tuny lie designated by the 
lymboli F/C, 

Indicates adjusted fooling hut 
in F/C suggests conventional 
or superficial ferling, 

CF 

RoTschneh's "FbF— Furbe-Form." 

Dcalgnalos that the nhvacr is pvi- 
marlly itlmulalcd by tho color ami 
would lie linposalhlo william il. 
Tho form F msy bo more or less 
neglected hut must ha taken Into 
account, at least with regard to 
llie position ol tho blot. 

ImllnilM Impulsive or ego-oeq. 
trie feeling. 

C 

nonchach's “Fb— ■Fnrbo, 1 ' 

Designates that color is tho only 
dlsccrnlhlo stimulus. These pttro 

C reactions must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from C denominations 
or enumerations or C description 
q( an aesthetic nature as well as 
from remarks about C not In¬ 
tended to ha responses. 

Indicates ciploilvo feeling or s 
helpless cipoaurc to emo- 
liorinl stimuli. 

C 

Designates the numeral value of all 
color responses. 

Jrtrlirdlcs a general readiness to 
respond to stimuli from 
without. 


Content AblirovlaIlona 
Tl«0 ottlv new symbol beta Intro¬ 
duced [a that o( A OljJccl, which 
moans animal object, referring in 
oh] ec Is made of itnlmol parts 
such aa fur rugs, fur coali, ani¬ 
mal skulls, etc., aa distinguished 
from parts of living nnlinaU, Ail. 
I.lkawise HiI is reserved only for 
parts ol living human beings anil 
aro to lio ills tlngu Idled from 

anatomical answers, At, 
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I. INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESENT PROBLEM 

“The study of facial expression is probably as old as the human 
race. From the earliest times, men have read in the changes of 
countenance produced by the movements of the facial muscles, the 
thoughts, feelings and motives of their fellows” (79, p, 325). The 
present study attempts to determine whether or not short time- 
samples of the facial expressions of preschool children offer efficient, 
reliable, and valid means of determining individual differences. 

During the last ten years, the facial behavior of infants and pre- 
school children lias been used in controlled studies as a measure of 
personality development. Various techniques, procedures, and controls 
have been employed in these investigations. Diaries and stenographic 
accounts of single children proved to be fruitful, but difficult to 
analyze statistically with these techniques. Large groups could not 
he studied adequately, and sex and developmental norms could not be 
established. Recently, therefore, the method of time-sampling 
lias been attempted as a means of studying larger groups, and deter¬ 
mining norms. In the early experimentation with time-sampling 
methods, investigators used different time units and total periods of 
observation; differently defined categories, techniques, devices, pro¬ 
cedures, and analyses, A survey of the changes and the investigators 
responsible for each change is too long and complicated even to outline 
here. Furthermore, they have been clearly reviewed by Bott (19), 
Goodenough and Anderson (58), Murphy and Murphy (90), and 
Olson and Cunningham (96), who give excellent summaries of the 
various techniques, methods, and procedures which have been employed 
in social studies. 

Aside from the methodological aspects, the problem of facial 
expressions has been approached mainly from two points of view. 

In the first place, there have been studies in which the emphasis was 
placed upon group characteristic behavior, Social and material environ¬ 
mental factors were analyzed, in an attempt to establish norms; and 
age, sex, intelligence, number of school contacts, socio-economic hack- 
ground, and other relationships with group traits were studied. In 
addition, in order to give a complete picture of the child, many of these 
authors also attempted to record the aspects of each child’s personality 
which were more individually expressed and which seemed to be less 
influenced by the factors above mentioned, such as smiling,.laughing, 
talking, and crying. In some cases these expressive items were recorded 
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quantitative!}' but only incidentally, and, therefore, not analyzed 
statistically in the results. A few of the investigations, wherein the 
expressive behavior categories have been observed incidentally with 
other activities or reactions, have yielded results which arc sufficiently 
reliable to use for age or sex norms, or for comparative purposes in 
their respective lists of expressive categories. The items of expressive 
behavior in many of the studies such as Arrington's (6), Bott's (20), 
Bridges’ (24, 26, 27, 28), Goodenough's (56), and Shirley’s (108), 
have proved capable of differentiating individuals. Of these, Bott’s 
study is the only one which attempts a full and comprehensive analysis 
of the entire list of expressive behavior patterns. In her observations, 
however, emphasis was placed upon so many categories that the ex¬ 
pressive items themselves could not receive as much emphasis as in a 
study in which they would be the main items under consideration. 
Furthermore, the mass of information required for each child and 
the large time until employed caused infrequent occurrences of many 
of the expressive behavior items and the consequent lowering of the 
reliability, making individual consistency analyses utterly impossible. 
Therefore, although each child receives some attention as an indivdual, 
for the most part such cross sectional group-studies emphasize social 
rather than the individual characteristics, and estabish group-age, sex, 
and other norms. Furthermore, they are incapable of accurately 
determining the infrequently occurring forms of behavior. Extensive 
individual differences must necessarily be masked in these group 
analyses. 

The following is a list of the facial expressive behavior categories 
used by those investigators who have observed and recorded, either 
quantitatively or qualitatively, combinations of facial expressive be¬ 
havior along with the more social behavior categories: 

/?, Language, talking, or vocalization: Abt° (1), Beaver' 

(11), Bow ley* ( 21 ), Bridges* (27, 28), Kohler* (76), Lewis* 

(85), Rugg, Kreuger, and Sondergaard* (105), Van Alstyne* 

(117, 118), Wagoner (119), Waring* (121). 

b> Talking (spontaneous or in response) to adults or children, 
or solitary: Bott, Blatz, Chant and Bolt* (18). 

c. Talking (spontaneous or in response) to adults or chil¬ 
dren, or solitary and expressive vocalization: Washburn* (123). 

d. Talking nnd singing: Smith (111). 

e. ' Talkativeness and laughing: Goodcnough* (56). 

/. Talking, laughing, and crying: Arrington* (6), Jcvsiid* 

(65), Thomas, Loonua nnd Arrington* (116), 
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tj. Vocalizing, smiling, Burgling, nnd smacking lips: Kcl- 

( 71 ). 

A. Language frequency, laughing, mood (cheerful, singing, 
smiling vs. gloomy, apprehensive), crying: Manwell and Men- 
gert* (64), Shirley" 1 * (108). 

/. Talking to self and others, smiling, laughing, pouting, 
sulking, nnd total automatisms: Koch* (74). 

j. Verbalization, random vocalization, soliloquizing, scream¬ 

ing, shouting, squealing, whistling, laughter, smiles, crying, 
whimpering, coughing, sneezing, sighing, whispering, mumbling, 
tics (sticking thumbs or fingers, handling nose, face or lips, mov¬ 
ing or holding head, rubbing eyes, making faces, pulling or 
scratching ears, spitting, yawning, playing with hair, licking 
spoon, sucking bars, things in month): (20). 

k. Laughter: Cltallman* (32). 

l. Smiling and laughing: Jones” (68). 

m. Smiling, laughing, innetivity, moves month, moves face, 
sings, facini gestures, frowning, crying, shouting, nnd indefinite 
emotional expressions: Reckless nnd Smith* (101). 

il, Angry fncinl expressions, crying, scicnming, fussing, scold¬ 
ing: Rcckctts* (64). 

o. General expressive behavior: Lcwin* (84), Conrad* (35), 
rorlcnicr (100), 

/•. Spontaneity and expression: Walsh'* (120), Gesell and 
Lord* (54). 

Note. * Indicates llint the subjects observed were preschool children. 

° Indicates that the subjects observed, were infants younger than 
two years of age. 

The second type of controlled studies of personality development 
in preschool children has been the observation and recording of a few 
specific expressive behavior characteristics of a group of such children. 
Many observations have been carried on over a period of years on the 
same group. The authors of such investigations, realizing the dif¬ 
ficulties involved in attempting to observe individual characteristics 
at one time with socio-material aspects of children’s behavior, have 
undertaken to isolate for specific study single traits or combinations of 
traits in order to cheek the reliability of the observational technique 
in studying such traits; to find relationships, if any, between these 
and other factors such as age and sex; and finally to see if the results 
of their investigations were capable of differentiating individuals. 
These studies, however, present very different groups of behavior 
items for consideration, with conflicting definitions for each item of 
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expression; and not a single one checks individual consistency from 
observation to observation in any one kind of behavior. Their results, 
though isolated in character, were nevertheless, in most cases, stated 
quantitatively so that age and sex norms and intcrcorrelation co¬ 
efficients of various kinds arc available for comparison with the results 
of the present investigation. Individual differences, even in these 
studies, were merely suggested, and emphasis was placed almost 
entirely upon the group analyses. 

The following is a list of the special traits or expressive behavior 
items which have been observed and recorded quantitatively, and 
authors who employed them: 

n. Language or talkativeness: Adams* (2), Ellesur* (+3), 
Fisher* (+7), McCarthy* (87, 88), Piaget* (99), Robison and 
Conrad* (104), Schubarl" (107), Stalnaker* (113). 

h. Gestures: Schafer (106), Krout (77). 

c. Gestures, laughing, smiling, pouting and talking, squeal¬ 
ing, sticking tongue out, grimacing: Hosic* (63). 

d. Nervous habits; Koch* (73), Olson (93, 94, 95), Kingland* 

( 102 ), 

c. Smiling: Dumas (42). 

/, Laughing: Bernadini (13), Endcrs* (44), 

g. Laughing ond smiling: Dearborn (37), Ding nnd Jersild* 

(38), Gregg* (113), Washburn 0 (12+). 

h. Laughing, smiling, talking: Justin* (69), 

/. Laughing, smiling, crying: Watson" (126). 

j. Laughing, crying,'talking; Brackett* (22). 

k. Laughing, smiling, annoyed expression, neutral: Smith* 

(U2). 

l. Audible expressions of pleasure, distinct smile, faint 9inile, 
audible expressions of rage or grief, distinct frown, slight frown, 
neutral:Lee* (83), 

m. Crying and facial expressions: Sherman 0 (109, 110), 

Blatz* (15), 

71. Crying, facial expressions, smiling, cooing: Bavley® (9). 

o. Crying, smiling, finger sucking, face scratching, nervous 
tics: Bonham nnd Sargent 0 * (16). 

p. Expressions of depression or introversion (tearful cry¬ 
ing, rigid tension, fretful whining, grunting) and elation or 
extroversion (laughing, smiling, crooning, vocalization) : 
Etzlony* (+5), Bridges" (26), Bridges* (25), Buchner 0 (29), 

q. Expressions of depression or Ultraversion (tearful cry¬ 
ing, rigid tension, fretful whining, grunting) and elation nr 
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extroversion (Initialling, smiling, crooning, vocalization), 

thuinhsucking: Bridges® (24), Perkins* (98), 

r, Humming, singing, chanting: Jersild and Bicnstock* (66). 

s. Facial expressions and qualitative vocalization differences 
in general: Darwin (36), Yerkes (332), Goijd enough (S5). 

Note! * Indicates that the subjects observed were preschool children. 

Indicates that the subjects observed were infants younger than 
two years of age. 

It is obvious from the two foregoing lists, that practically every 
facial expressive behavior form has been recorded in the past either 
quantitatively or qualitatively on preschool children. In many of these 
studies the time-sampling method was employed, group norms were 
established, and individual variations were noted coincidentally, but 
in none was the emphasis placed directly on these individual dif¬ 
ferences. The present author, therefore, was interested in undertaking 
an exploratory study on a small group of preschool children em¬ 
phasizing the differences between individuals by comparing samples 
of each child’s behavior with established group norms. In this 
investigation the time-sampling technique was employed as an objec¬ 
tive means of expressing these differences. Since the value of such 
a technique depends upon its reliability and validity, sections of this 
study arc reserved to determine these important factors. For the most 
part, however, interest is focussed entirely upon the incidence of each 
expressive behavior in each individual rather than upon causal or 
explanatory relationships. And, for the sake of argument, it will 
be assumed that each member of a controlled social group will be 
influenced individually by both his innate personality make-up and by 
the. effect of the culture of bis group. However, to what extent these 
two variables make his expressive behavior differ from that of other 
members of the group is immaterial in this investigation. 

In the present study the facial expressions of 25 preschool children 
were observed over a period of six months. The social aspects of 
behavior (such as playing with children or alone), were not included 
as items to be studied, since by so doing, all observations would 
necessarily have to be limited to controlled social situations. The 
items of facial expressive behavior were chosen because facial expres¬ 
sions arc individual personality characteristics and occur in all situa¬ 
tions, Therefore, it seems justifiable to check the validity of tbc time- 
sample by comparing the objective results determined from brief 
observations made in the experimental situation with general descrip- 
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tions of each child’s expressive type as found in the clinical case 
histories, nursery records, and rankings made by two judges well 
acquainted with the children. In this way each subject's? behavior 
adjustment to the social situation, to routine, to new situations, or 
to Ins home environment could be compared with the small sample 
of liis behavior in the fairly controlled social situation of the nursery 
group. 

Furthermore, such an extensive study of so few individuals has 
three distinct advantages. In the first place, new methods of analyzing 
results of observations may be suggested which might prove satisfactory 
in more controlled studies and in clinical work. In the second place, 
certain relationships may be suggested; such as between expressive 
types and difficulties in adjusting to physical and social environment; 
between inconistcncy in behavior and variability in health, environ¬ 
ment, and problem tendencies; between choice of play material and 
and types of facial expressive behavior; and between those items of 
behavior which may be modified by contact with the social group, and 
those which seem to be more innate and are maintained consistently 
by each individual throughout a period of time. Finally, it should be 
possible to make evaluations and suggestions concerning the validity 
and clinical efficiency in the use of the time-sampling technique in the 
study of individual differences. 



II. PROCEDURE 

A. Subjects 

The subjects used in this investigation wcxc 25 children, 15 boys 
and 10 girls, between the ages of 27 and 49 months (see Table 1). 
Fourteen of the group were observed during the school year 1934-35, 
and 11 in 1935-36. The fathers of the majority of the 25 were 
members of the professional class, and the children may be con¬ 
sidered as a homogenous rather than as a representative sample. They 
were also better than average with respect to mental age and de¬ 
velopmental ratio. Whereas the mean chronological age for the 
group was 37 months, the mean mental age was approximately 42 
months, and the mean developmental ratio about 116. Physical 
measurements taken on each child near the mid-point of the interval 
of observation indicated that as a group they were also above the 
average in height and weight for children of the same age and sex. 

The nursery situation at the Clinic presented unique opportunities 
for a study of this type. All of the children had extensive case 
histories and records with which to correlate the results of the study 
in hand. Though the number of contacts varied for each child, every 
subject as a member of the nursery group was present a sufficient 
number of times to insure monthly observations aver an adequate 
period of time. Furthermore, 10 of the children had been chosen by 
the nursery clinician at the first of the year to form the nucleus of 
the group because they were considered to be stable individuals. 
These are designated as “regulars” in Table 1. The rest of the 
children entered the nursery group at varying intervals during the 
year on the “prescription” basis because of adjustment difficulties. 
Though adjustment difficulties arose among the more stable in¬ 
dividuals, they were not as frequent as among the members of the 
“prescription” group. Tins differentiation of the children into two 
groups was maintained in this study because it was thought that it 
might be possible to investigate, in a purely exploratory manner, the 
relationship between problem tendencies and the observed facial 
expressive behavior. Rut in a group as small as this no attempt could 
be made to compare directly or statistically the expressive behavior 
characteristics of the “regular” and the “prescription” groups. How¬ 
ever, later, individual studies and comparisons will he inserted (see 
Sections III and V) to emphasize the relationship between disturbing 
factors (such as health and poor home or nursery adjustment), and 
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individual characteristic behavior. At all other times the group will 
be considered as a whole and the effects of age, sex, or number of 
contacts will be analyzed for all the 25 subjects taken together. 

U. Time of Dav 

In the Clinic Nursery schedule there arc two frec-play periods dur¬ 
ing the morning. The first lasts from 8 ;45 to 10:00; the second, from 
about 10:45 till the time the children go home at 11:30. Two five 
minute 1 records were taken of the behavior of each child during the 
first 75 minutes; one in the last 45 minutes. This gave a sampling 
of 15 minutes of a child’s behavior on each day of observation. The 
frec-play periods were chosen in order to tap spontaneous expressive 
behavior and insure minimum adult supervision. Most of the observa¬ 
tions were made between 9:00 and 9:45 o’clock, and 11 :00 and 11:30, 
This narrowing of the time limits for observation was due to the fact 
that children were often late in arriving in the morning so that it was 
not until about 9:00 that the criterion of a social group 2 was met; 
•the nursery routine curtailed the extent of the second period. 

C. Number of Indoor and Outdoor Records 

On 113 of the 144 observation days, two records were taken in¬ 
doors between 8:45 and 10:00 and one outdoors between 11 ;00 and 
II :30. The 31 exceptions were as follows; On 15 days in the spring 
all three observations were made outdoors; on 12 stormy days the three 
observations bad to be made indoors; on only one occasion were the 
two early morning records made outdoors and the last one indoors; 
and, finally, in three days, only the two early morning records were 
taken and the 11 :0O to 11:30 observation missed. 


‘A live-minute interval was used as the length of the observation period 
following the example of Arrington (6), Darker (3), Beaver (IX), Olson 
(93, 9+, 95), and Smith (112), all of whom studied different aspects of social 
behavior. Bolt (19, p. +7) 9ays in defense of establishing five minutes as 
the optimum length for a single observation: "A period of thirty minutes, 
or even of fifteen minutes, places a very considerable strain on the attentive 
powers of the observer and even the best trnined observer is hound to have 
lapses in attention. Where (lie period is shortened to five minutes or less, 
it becomes much easier for the observer to maintain fixation on the task 
in hand. The pause between observations allows relief and recuperation 
from the strain of continuous observing.” 

3 A social group was defined, following the criterion of Arrington (6), 
Heaver (11), and Loomis (S6), as at least four children present. 
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D. Recording Technique 

1. Preliminary Study. 

In the preliminary investigation, an attempt was made to observe 
all the aspects of expressive behavior of the child, but the list of 
items became so unwieldy that the investigation was finally limited 
to include the muscular movements involving only the face. Many 
patterns involving the hands, feet, and body had to be omitted because 
of this forced limitation and a great deal of general expressive be¬ 
havior was lost. 

In this study the terms "expression” and "expressive” will include 
not only the facial behavior reactions usually associated with the more 
pleasant and unpleasant affective states of individuals, such as laughing 
and crying, hut also nil facial movements, such as lifting eyebrows, 
pursing lips, thumb sucking, and singing. Because segregation of 
facial behavior into the traditional categories of “awe,” '‘surprise," 
"shame,” etc., has always introduced a large possibility of error in 
subjective interpretive judgment, it was at once decided that no such 
segregation would be attempted. At first an attempt was made to 
include in the list of behavior items, descriptive categories such as 
"aggression,” "affection," and "general body activity," but even these 
were discarded because it was found that two simultaneous observers 
showed little correspondence when these descriptions were recorded 
at the same time as the facial expressive behavior. Since previous 
studies have shown that the repertoire of facial expressions in pre¬ 
school children is fairly limited and simple, it was possible to formulate 
an observational study with rigidly defined, objective categories of 
facial behavior—categories which will not be too unwieldy and yet 
will comprehend and distinguish all the different muscular movements 
of the face which children of this age arc capable of making, 

2. Recording Device. 

The recording device was contrived by Dr. R. W. Washburn in 
collaboration with Dr. Raymond Dodge (122), and has proved useful 
in other observational studies of social contacts of preschool children. 3 
It "consists of a Becker time-marker so mounted that it can be 
adjusted over the left ear like the receiver of a telephone. Tile well 
defined ticking of the seconds by the lime-marker can be clearly beard. 


! For further reference see the study by Washburn and Ililgard (12S) 
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As each second is ticked off, a check mark is made by the observer on 
a sheet of paper which is field securely on a clip lapboard.' A sliding 
ruler which moves freely across the surface of the lapboard so orients 
the hand that the check marks arc made in a line across the page 
without the removal of the observer’s eyes from the subject studied. 
The lapboard may be held across the left arm. The slide rule and 
pencil arc easily managed by the right hand, whether the observer is 
seated or standing. A stop watch held in the left hand enables the 
observer to measure accurately the length of time during which the 
child is under observation” (125, p. 391). 

The device was used in the following way. On the first second of 
the time interval to be recorded the observed expression was designated 
on a chart by an appropriate symbol. Each subsequent second of the 
duration of this expression was represented by a vertical line, which 
could be of three distinguishable lengths to differentiate the degrees 
of intensity of that expression. Changes in expression were recorded 
by changing the symbol. After each record was concluded, verbal 
descriptions of the preceding time period were written out in as de¬ 
tailed a manner as possible to help in reorienting the observer in the 
situation at some future date. 

E. Categories of Urhavior and Symbols 

Tile following is a list of the facial expressive behavior categories 
used in the present study and the symbols employed to differentiate 
each category. 1 

"A” . . . Attentive-expression 
"V” . . . Vacant-expression 

“T' . . . Talking (length of line denoting intensity) 

"D” . . . Dramatic-voenl-expiession 

"S" . . , Singing (length of line denoting intensity) 

“L" . , , Laughing; (length of fine denoting intensity) 

“C" . . . Crying (length of line denoting intensity) 

“F” . . . Facial-activity 
"H" . . . Hand-to-face-activity 

. , . Indicates that the child is referring liis behavior to 
other children 

. . Indicates that the child is referring his behavior to 
n dulls. 

'For a more complete discussion, definition, and differentiation of each 
category, see Appendix A pp. 533 to 636. 
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“T—+” Indicates that the child is replying to n conveiMition 
initiated by another child. 

"T> +" Indicates that the child is replying to n conversation 
initiated by an adult. 

"T=o”. Indicate conversations initiated liy, (a) other children, 

'T>” or (t) adults, to which the child tinder observation 
docs not reply either immediately or at al!. r ' 

... Is die symbol used in connection with "T” to simplify 
the recording of those limes when the child being ob¬ 
served converses hack and fortli .several limes with 
some other child. It indicates that the other child is 
talking and is employed ns a symbol only when the 
subject is listening with an attentive-expression and 
there is no muscular activity of the face. 

"A" • ■ • This symbol is used every time the fnee of the child 
is so turned away that it cannot be seen, or that both 
eyes are not visible to the observer. 

F- Records or Observations 

As originally planned tin’s study was to consist of 18 recordings for 
each of the 25 children; that is, three five-minute observations made 
on one day of each lunar month for six months. Thus each child 
was to be observed at intervals of four weeks; and on his day of 
observation, his behavior was to be recorded three times, This means 
that for the 25 children there should be 18 times 25 or 450 records, 
Actually sicknesses and colds intervened so that two children have 
only 12; one child has 14; four children have 15; and two children 
have 17 out of the 18 observations required for each child. Three 
children, observed 21 times were also included so that altogether 
there resulted a total of 429 records for the entire group of 25 
subjects. 

To express the results, each five-minute record was quantitatively 
analyzed by counting the number of seconds recorded for each type 
of expressive behavior within the total five-minute period. These 
sums were then expressed as percentages of the total number of sec¬ 
onds recorded. The percentages rather than the original scores were 
used because they were found to be less affected by timing and record¬ 
ing errors. 0 Furthermore, since the percentages arc based on cquiva- 

"Sec Appendix A (pp. 634-635), for limitations concerning the use of these 
behavior categories. 

“See Appendix B. 
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lent periods of time, they may he compared and treated statistically 
just as if they were the original scores. Mean percentages may be 
computed for the odd or even observations; or for a single day's series 
of three observations on each child. In all subsequent discussions, 
therefore, the percentage figures will be considered as “scores.” The 
daily scores may he understood as the mean percentages for the three 
five-minute observations taken on a single day. By the individual 
“total scores” will be meant the mean individual percentages for the 
total period of observation, or 90 minutes. This seems justifiable be¬ 
cause at any time one may compute approximately from these scores 
the original number of seconds duration of any activity within a 
stated interval of time. 

The following two examples of five-minute records on two differ¬ 
ent children illustrate the recording technique, the representation of 
the results in terms of percentages, and the differences in the ex¬ 
pressive characteristics of these two children,—differences which are 
dearly evident during these two brief five-minute samples. Child V's 
face was attentive 63.3 per cent of the fivc-minutc period; she smiled 
2 per cent; mouthed with effort 0,3 per cent; and was turned away 
4 per cent of the time. The rest of the time, or 29.4 per cent, she 
was engaged in talking. Child XIX's face, in a similar length of 
time, was attentive 38.6 per cent of the time; he chewed on a crayon, 
or mouthed 53.8 per cent; was turned away 7.6 per cent of the time; 
and no talking was observed. 

In the foregoing discussion of the percentages it should be noted 
that percentage scores for the “invisibility” symbol, “A”, were com¬ 
puted along with the categories of expressive behavior observed. 
These were included because in the preliminary investigation large 
and small values for “A” were found to be characteristic of certain 
expressive types. Tills means that the expressive behavior percentage 
scores were based not on an actual five minutes of observation, but 
on varying intervals of time depending upon the number of seconds 
the “invisibility” symbol had been recorded in eacli five minutes. 

Though the “A” scores averaged about the same for eacli child 
during the early observations, a difficulty arose which somewhat af¬ 
fected the percentage representation of the results. During the first 
80 records, from November, 1934, to January, 1935, each observation 
record consisted of a consecutive five-minute period whether the 
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face was visible to the observer or not. 7 In a few records so timed, 
however, very large percentage values for “A” resulted and the cx- 

7 The use of mirrors to obviate this difficulty proved to be impracticable 
in tho particular social situation in which these children were observed. 
They might, however, prove useful in studying children whose activities 
have been limited in scope to a small defined area. 
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prcssive behavior scores wcic thereby materially affected. In order 
to cut down these large “A” values the rest of the records were timed 
as a consecutive fivc-ininute period in which the child’s face and 
expression could be discerned. Momentary shifts away from the 
observer were recorded with the use of the appropriate symbol “A m . 
After 10 seconds of consecutive use of this category, the stop watch 
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was slopped and begun again when the child was more favorably 
turned. In going over the results of these final records, however, it 
was found that the differentiating quality of the scores for “V had 
been lost in the revised technique. The question then arose whether 
the facial expressive behavior results should be expressed in terms 
of (a) actual scores, (b) percentages based on the actual time, the 
child’s face was observed, or (r) percentages based upon the number 
of seconds recorded. 

The expression of the results in terms of the actual scores was 
discarded because these were found to he more affected by the 
timing and recording errors than were cither the percentages based 
on (b) or (c). In order to determine the difference between these 
two methods of analysis the following comparison was made. The 
daily percentage scores for each child for ‘'attentive" behavior based 
on the actual time the child’s face was observed (checks for "A” 
not included), were compared with the scores for this same category 
based on the total number of seconds recorded (including checks for 
“A”). The individuals were then ranked for each of the six days 
according to these two scores (the value of "A" based on 300 minus 
the number of seconds recorded for “A"; and tire value of ,l A” based 
on 300 seconds). Tile rank correlation coefficients 9 between these 
two methods of computing the percentage scores for the six days 
varied betwen .05 and .99. It is possible to conclude from this that 
each child will assume approximately the same rank in relation to 
his fellows no matter which method is used, and cither treatment will 
show a differentiation. Therefore, since no outstanding differences 
could be found between the two methods of analysis, tile percentages 
based on the five minutes? of observation were used in expressing 
the results, because in this way the time interval at least remains 
practically constant for every observation for every subject. 

In the future, the difficulties which arose in this exploratory study 
can easily be avoided if each observation interval is increased to at 
least seven minutes (including the number of seconds required for 
the "invisibility” symbol, ‘'A”, which was found in this study to be 


*In determining this correlation coefficient the Spearman foot rule formula 
6 £ G 

R ~ 1-wns used [See Garrett (50). pp. 193-195]. From this 

JV2—1 

R the value of "r” may be inferred from an appropriate table, Garrett (50, 
p, 194). 
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a recording necessity). Then it would be possible to count the 
first 300 seconds of observed facial expressive behavior, and the 
rest could be discarded. If this technique of recording were employed 
there would be no timing or recording errors to contend with and the. 
actual scores could he used. Furthermore, if percentages were com¬ 
puted, they would be based upon comparable intervals, the total 
time of which is spent in actual observation. 




Ill, RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 
A. Reliability 

According to Loomis, consistent results arc a function of "the na¬ 
ture of the instrument, the skill of the observer, and the fluctuations 
in the behavior of the individual being observed” (86, p. 32). In 
the present study these three factors were checked 0 in several differ¬ 
ent ways and the results compared with those of previous, more con¬ 
trolled, statistical investigations. 

Tire reliability of the device in the hands of the observer, or the 
nature of the instrument, was found to he high. In 89 per cent of 
the records the maximum possible percentage error in either timing 
or second-notations 10 was =£3 per cent or less, while in only 4 per 
cent of the records did it exceed T13 per cent. 

In determining the reliability of the observer in recording the 
data, or the skill of tlte observer, it was found that the "one-way- 
vision” screens did not effect the types of behavior recorded, and that 
two simultaneous observers showed amazingly high correspondence 
with respect to (u) second-notations, and (/») categories of behavior- 
Of the 4441 seconds of simultaneous observation, 96 per cent were 
checked alike; and of the 107 categories recorded, the two observers 
showed perfect agreement in 93 per cent. 

The reliability or internal consistency of the data (fluctuations in 
tlic behavior of the individual) was checked by computing group 
odd-even rank correlation coefficients. Wherever comparisons were 
possible between these correlation coefficients and those of previous 
investigators, amazingly high correspondences were found in every 
instance. Moreover, in order to sec how small a unit could be used 
to give predictable results, the scores for the last day’s observations 
were ranked for the group, and coefficients of correlation were found 
between these and the ranks of the group according to their total 
scores. These correlations proved to be practically as high as the 
odd-even consistency correlations discussed above. The last observa¬ 
tion was used because it seemed fairer to all the children to choose 
a time when each child had had practically the same length of time 

'Owing to the fact that so few subjects were observed in this study, too 
great emphasis may not lie put upon the statistical computations involved 
in determining the relinliililj'. AM tables and their corresponding discus¬ 
sions, Ihere/ore, have not been insetted here, but may be found in Appendix 
B, 

10 I.c., symbols nnd lines recorded by the observer. 
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fur initial adjustment. The last day’s observation when the child 
has had six months to become well adjusted to the situation, then, 
may be considered to be fairly representative of the total, and appears 
to be as reliable a sample of that child's behavior as a much larger 
group of observations made over a period of time. In a later analysis, 
it will be shown how valid arc the individual 90-minute samples (all 
observations included) and the individual daily 15-minute samples 
(three observations included). 

B. Validity 

Any measuring tool, whether it be a foot rule, an examination, 
or a short time-sample, is considered valid if it accurately determines 
that which it purports to measure. Very few previous investigators 
have shown the validity of their findings. Two who have been 
able to validate their results arc {a) Brackett (22), who compared 
her individual records on laughing and crying with teacher ratings 
in these same activities and found correspondence; and (b) Olson 
(94) who, working with older children, found a preponderance of 
nervous habits in professedly neurotic groups as compared with nor¬ 
mal children of the same age. In the present study, excerpts from 
the case histories, monthly nursery reports, and the personality ratings 
and rankings of two judges afforded further information and material 
on each subject which could be compared with the observational data 
for that same child. In this way some indication of the validity of 
the whole 90-minute sample, and of the shorter 15-minute samples 
could be checked. It was also possible to demonstrate that both 
the samples, (i.c,, 90 minutes and 15 minutes) pictured the facial 
expressive behavior characteristics of each of the 25 subjects. 

The extensive clinical records, including personality studies avail¬ 
able for every member of this nursery school group, proved to he 
very helpful in determining the validity of the objective results. Ex¬ 
cerpts dealing primarily with the items of behavior observed in this 
study were found in three places: (/z) in the report at the develop¬ 
mental examination; {b) the mother’s report and historical sum¬ 
mary; find (r) the nursery teacher’s summary and analysis of each 
child’s personality and general social adjustment throughout the 
year. These excerpts made a list of impressions from different people 
all of whom were thoroughly familiar with the children under various 
conditions and with different points of view- A comparison between 
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these descriptions of each child’s characteristic behavior and the ob¬ 
jective results of this study should indicate not only whether the 
sampling had been large enough to give a true picture of the child, 
but also whether the individual differences in patterns of expression 
were actually true differences, whether each child behaved in a char¬ 
acteristic manner in all situations, and which expressive items were 
most characteristic. 

For nine subjects detailed reports of the nursery school teacher 
for the days when the observations of this study were made, were 
available. Thus the nursery descriptions of each child's behavior at 
the time of each contact during the six months could be compared 
with his 15-minute behavior sample for that clay. 

Also there were the ratings of the members of the group by two 
judges with respect to types and frequencies of nervous habits, and 
these could he compared with the types and scores for the nervous 
habits found not only in the case histories, but also in the present 
investigation. 

The comparison between the case history excerpts and the results 
of the objective records was made on the chart showing the indi¬ 
vidual differences. On this chart is diagramatically represented the 
facial expressiveness of each of the 25 subjects, A differentiation 
is made hetwen traits which were observed to occur either pre¬ 
dominantly or rarely and those traits which occurred to a variable 
amount in more than half of the observations on each child. Similar 
classifications were then made for each individual for the same ex¬ 
pressive items as they were found in the case histories. These tivo 
sets of classifications were then compared and those items which did 
riot agree were indicated on the chart. If no mention could be found 
in the case history concerning any expressive behavior form, making 
impossible exact comparison in that time interval, or if the classifica¬ 
tions did not agree for any one item, these facts were designated 
separately in the appropriate places on the chart. 

Discrepancies were found in .1.1, or eight per cent of the 400 
possible items, because comparahlc descriptive excerpts could not be 
found in the case histories. In only five instances, or one per cent of 
the 400, was there complete disagreement between the case history 
excerpts and the observed behavior. Insufficient sampling in the 
objective observations may have accounted for these five discrepancies 
because the behavior of these children was found to be quite variable 
over the six month period. Some of the variability in these children 
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did not occur within the five-minute period of the test, but was evident 
within a longer period of time. If the variability occurs only in 
periods of time longer than the five-minute interval of observation, 
the of tencr, of course, observations should be made. In future studies, 
tD insure against this difficulty, more frequent observations should be 
gathered over the total period to get valid results on tliose children 
whose behavior is more than normally variable. 

The total number of disagreements is only 38, or 9 per cent. In 
other words, 91 per cent of the observed items were found to agree 
with similar behavior reported in the case history by individuals who 
not only knew the children well but had worked with them over 
a long period of time, This high correspondence between the case 
history excerpts and the objective results of the present study demon¬ 
strates the validity of the method and the abilitj r of a 90-minute 
sample taken at intervals over a period of six months to give a true 
picture of the expressive behavior characteristics of the subjects ob¬ 
served in this study. 

In further validation of the 90-minutc time-sample, comparisons 
were made between the types and frequency of the nervous habits 
which were observed during this study and those reported not only 
in the ratings by the two judges who worked with the children in 
the nursery, but also in the case history excerpts. The objective 
scores for all the subjects but one, in gcneral-facial-activity ("F”), 
and hand-to-face-activity ("//'*), corresponded with the descriptive 
estimates for these same activities in the case history excerpts and 
the judges’ ratings. In five cases, however, the types of nervous 
habits observed did not agree. Incidences of thumbsucking, chewing- 
on-matcrial, sucking-lips, and the like -were observed in the short 
time sample, and were not mentioned cither in the case history or 
by the two judges. Whether this can be considered a criticism of the 
validity of the time-sampling technique may be questioned. Very 
infrequent occurrences of a few mannerisms may not have been 
noticed by the judges or those reporting in the case history. This fact 
suggests that an objective observational technique such as this is not 
only adequate to differentiate individuals with respect to amounts 
and types of nervous habits, but may be even more complete anti 
accurate. 

As lias already been mentioned, the nursery reports for nine sub¬ 
jects were descriptions which corresponded exactly to the days on 
whicli the observations of this study were taken. A brief summary 



TABLE 2 
Subject XIV 

Percentages of Duration of Time for Each Categorj" of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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follows for several of these nine children indicating how all the 
comparisons were made. 

Subject XIV (see Table 2 for his six daily scores) showed inter¬ 
esting trends during the period of observation. The following is a 
reduced but verbatim summary of the nursery report which des¬ 
cribes the change in this child’s behavior. There is a very close 
correspondence between this descriptive summary and the scores given 
in the accompanying table. 

His attendance was fairly regular for the first three months 
and lie showed progressive increase in sociability. 1 * There was 
an increase in laughter and case outdoors as opposed to indoors. 

He was then out bccnusc of n had cold for a month, and when 
lie returned in Mnrch his behavior was similar to that found 
in November, with less social activity. Hy April he was again 
social and entered into the group activities. Soon after this, 
however, he was out again for almost two months, and his ex¬ 
pressiveness early in June again approximated that seen in 
November. 

Thus, the adjustment difficulties due to the unfortunate health 
conditions of this child were evident in both his scores and the nursery 
monthly report. 

It might also be mentioned here that increased tension ami irrita¬ 
bility reported in the nursery records was also evident in the be¬ 
havior scores of Subject XIII, who was observed to chcw-on-inatcrial 
and whimper and cry progressively more often during the observa¬ 
tions. Furthermore, both nursery records and this study showed 
that frequent anger outbursts and general increased variability were 
more and more characteristic of the behavior of Subject XVII dur¬ 
ing the six month’s period. Roth of these children were unusual in 
these respects and both had unusual physical adjustments to make. 
Subject XIII bad to leave the nursery group for health reasons after 
only four months and was in bed for eighteen months with an ob¬ 
scure nervous disease. Subject XVII developed kidney complications 
within six months after his year in the nursery and has stayed in bed 
for over two years. 

These findings suggest that bv intensive observation certain types 
of behavior may be found which arc related to problems of health 
adjustment. In these eases increased irritability, variability, and 

"Note talking, laughing, etc., in his Nov., Jan,, and Feb. scores. 
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decreased sociability appeared like storm signals in the records of 
three children faced with atypical health difficulties. 

A descriptive summary of the behavior of Subject III is given 
as a fourth example of the correspondence between the daily ob¬ 
jective semes and the nursery excerpts. Both types of analysis indi¬ 
cate that lie persisted in essentially solitary activities during October 
and November. In December there was somewhat more suciai talk¬ 
ing, though the more solitary expressive behavior forms were still 
present to a very high degree. By January he had again reverted 
slightly more to solitary types of behavior, was quite passive with a 
great deal of grimacing, and showed even less social cooperation 
than at the beginning of the year. On inquiry it was found that lie 
had spent two weeks with his grandmother, who is reported to make 
him very tense amid withdrawn. He was again social and cooperative 
by February, and was even more so in March. Again, on inquiry, 
it was found that during the interval between his February and his 
March observations he had, when unable to come to the nursery, 
attended another school made up of children more nearly his age, 
and had made a very good adjustment there. Move frequent con¬ 
tacts with other children may have accounted for the marked in¬ 
crease in social talking, smiling, singing, and chanting, and decrease 
in grimacing noted in In's March observation and in the nursery 
report, 

The comparisons for four of the remaining live subjects showed 
similar correspondence and have not, therefore, been included here, 

The remaining child, Subject XII, was the only one of the nine 
children whose objective scores did not correspond with the descrip¬ 
tions of her behavior on three days when the observations were made. 
Incidences of crying were reported by the nursery teacher to occur 
frequently during October, December, and January, but no inci¬ 
dences were observed in the objective records. On inquiry it was 
found that the crying, negativism, and lack of cooperation occurred 
mostly during the routine activities and at the end of the morning 
when the child seemed over-tired. As these periods were not used 
iu the observations, this lack of correspondence is probably due to 
a faulty sampling of the behavior of this child. Whereas the rest of 
the 2+ children reacted at all times and iu all situations in a char¬ 
acteristic manner, there was marked increase in irritability in Sub¬ 
ject XII’s expressive behavior in routine situations. In any study, 
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therefore, of fundamental personality differentiations each child’s 
behavior in different situations should be observed in order to get an 
adequate picture, because many individuals might be like Subject 
XII and react differently depending upon the situation. 

C Summary 

With a few minor exceptions only, the ease history excerpts, the 
ratings by the two judges for all the 25 subjects, and the detailed 
nursery reports for the nine subjects correspond very closely -with 
the facial expressive behavior scores for each child. This excellent 
agreement suggests that not only the 90-minute sample taken at 
intervals over a period of six months, hut also a daily 15-minute 
sample taken at scattered intervals throughout the morning gives 
an accurate miniature of the total span of time covered by the ob¬ 
servations. According to these comparisons, then, two conclusions 
may be drawn: («) that “an individual may and commonly docs 
behave in a given situation in a manner fundamentally characteristic 
of him” (123, p. 84); and (b) that the objective scores arc valid 
representations, and the individual differences found between the 
subjects during the brief observations are the same as the differences 
noted by persons working with the children continuously. 

It was intimated that in a few cases certain types of behavior indi¬ 
cated abnormal health conditions or adjustment difficulties. If, in 
later research, this suggestion proves to be true, then the short cut 
method of time-sampling may be not only valid but potentially useful 
in the clinical field. 



IV. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE FACIAL EX¬ 
PRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

In this section an attempt is made to acquaint the reader with 
the separate behavior items observed in tin's study. At the outset 
brief descriptive sketches will be given of the more unusual items. 
Following this, a comparison will he made between the present re¬ 
sults and the findings of other investigators. Finally, certain rela¬ 
tionships between other factors (such as location, attendance, and 
personality characteristics) and the data of this study will be 
indicated. 

A. Brief Discussion or Curtain of the More Unusual Be¬ 
havior Items 

The expressions that were displayed by every child were: talking, 
smiling, laughing, attentive-expression, and general facial activities 
(“F" and "//”). There were only two children, one four-year-old, 
Subject I, and one two-year-old, Subject XXI, who used every farm 
of expression, and both of these children were boys. The patterning 
of the expressive behavior of the vest of the children was different for 
every child, making it difficult to group them into expressive types. 
These unique patterns of expressive behavior arc discussed more 
fully in Section V. 

Amounts of attentive-expression were found to he a function of 
the other amounts of expressive behavior; that is, very expressive 
individuals showed small "A” scores, and, conversely, inexpressive 
children had large values in this category. 'Flic older children tended 
to be more expressive than the younger children, and therefore, at¬ 
tentive-expression showed a decrease with age (see Table 4), But, 
whether this is a personality or a real age difference could not be 
determined within the limits of this investigation. 

The behavior item called vacant-expression was included in the 
list of categories to he ohseivcd, since it describes a child's expression 
when he seems to be tlav-dreaming (attentive to no external stimuli). 
It was found to occur very seldom in the observed situation because 
the nursery experience is very stimulating for the average child, and 
it is only the exceptional, tired, withdrawn, or thoroughly negative 
individual who can completely abstract himself from the exciting en¬ 
vironment. However, since vacant-expression is really a form of at¬ 
tention, being defined as attention to unobservable stimuli, the very 
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infrequent time scores for it were added to those for "si", or attentive- 
expression, and the category vacant-expression was discarded. The 
final analyses were made on the basis of attentive-expression only. 

The scores for the three intensity degrees of whispering, talking, 
and shouting, were expressed in two different ways. First the in¬ 
dividual percentage scores were determined for each of these three 
items separately. Then the three (whispering, talking, and shouting) 
were combined for each child and segregated again on the basis of 
direction of conversation into three categories: talking-to-sclf, talking- 
to-ndults, and talking-to-childrcn, to show how much social con¬ 
versation each child makes and with whom lie usually talks. 

It is difficult to find categories used in other studies comparable to 
dramatic-expression. Most of the previous investigators have in¬ 
cluded it with singing, humming, chanting, exclamations, and ejacu¬ 
lations within general categories such as, non-social, non verbal, 
general-vocalization, random-vocalization, verbalization, and verbal 
tics. Dramatic-imitation as described by McCarthy (88) most closely 
approximates it. She found 

n small group of .sounds that shows na definite tendency in 
relation to chronological age. It seems to he related more to 
personality factors of the individual children, to their habits of 
piny, and to chance factors in the situation (88, p, 31). 

McCarthy found these sounds to be more characteristic of boys. In 
tlie present study also, boys were* observed to use tin’s form of behavior 
more than girls, but owing to the small number of children used in 
this investigation it was impossible to establish this sex difference 
statistically. Moreover, it occurred infrequently and seemed to be a 
type of behavior characteristic of some children and not of others. 
Also, although the findings of McCarthy, that there seemed to be 
no quantitative differentiation with regard to age, were confirmed, 
there appeared to be a qualitative aspect as shown by the fact that, 
while the younger children imitated trains, saying "clioo,” and autos 
saying "toot," the older children added bell, whistle, and steam 
noises to the train, and engine noises, sirens and further differentiating 
noises to their play with autos. These same qualitative differences 
have already been noted by Johnson (67), and arc probably just an¬ 
other process of individuation in the general growth and development 
of expression. 

Though it was thought at the beginning of the analysis of the 
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data that combinations in the behavior categories such as total- 
vocalization, tntal-vocul-mitlet, intense-vocal-outlet, etc. (sec Table 
5), might result in interesting correlations, no such findings were 
brought to light. The only significantly high correlations were the 
positive relationships bet wen total-vocalization and the other forms 
of vocal expression. This is logical and to be expected since high 
values in total-vocalization arc a function of high values in those 
items of which it is composed. 

No published data could be found with which to compare the 
number-of-behavior-sbifts. This method of analyzing the results 
proved to be excellent to demonstrate individual differences, because 
the mobility and facility of expression in each child could be indicated 
by die number of times his face shifted from one expression to another 
during a five-minute interval of observation, The mimber-of-behavior- 
shifts was easily ascertained bv counting the number of symbol changes 
in each record. The results of this method of analysis indicate that 
there were more shifts among the older children. A high positive 
rank correlation lie tween age and the number-of-hehavior-slnfts fur¬ 
ther confirms this fact (see 'Table 5). During this analysis it was 
noticed also that the numher-of-bchavior-shr/ts increased in the last 
morning observation. 'Table 3 indicates diagranintically the fre- 

TAULE 3 

SHOWINU UlAORAMATICAf.r.Y TIIK NUMBER-OF-SlimS AT EACH OBSERVATION 
AS (,’O.UI'AREO WITH THE NUMBER-OF-SlIHTS OF THE OTHER TWO 

Observations on the Same Day* 


Patterns 
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13 
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17 

37 
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* The Una goes up or down with » atejd or ]when th» difference batwean 
any two dally obBerratlone la greater or 1 bb« then ten. It remains lsrel 
If the difference la within 10 . 


qucncy and tlic patterns in tin* nunibcr-of-bchavior-shifts in each of 
three observations in a daily series. 'The nine columns may be ex¬ 
plained as follows. If the line in the patterns progressively steps up¬ 
ward, as in the J’n>i column, this means that the number-of-shifts has 
progressively increased throughout tlic three morning observations; 
that is, there is an increase of 10 nr more shifts during the second ob- 
sevvaiion over the mini her recorded during the first observation, and 
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10 or more during the third over the total for the second observation. 
If two or more contiguous observations have the same number-of- 
shifts within ±10, the line extends horizontally. If the nuinbcr-of- 
shifts is less, at a later observation, by 10 or more, then the line steps 
downward. A scattering of all the different patterns was found, 
but there were fewer cases in the patterns where the number-of-shifts 
decreased during the morning. The total sum of the frequencies in 
the last four columns is equal to only 17 per cent of the total number 
of cases. The greatest frequency is 37 nr 28 per cent in the fifth 
category, indicating that on a large number of days little change in 
shifts occurred between the different morning observations] 73, or 
55 per cent of the records, show an increase in the number of shifts 
at some time during the morning. Most of these arc scattered in the 
third column which shows that the first two observations indoors had 
about the same numbcr-of-bchavior-sbifts and chat there was an in¬ 
crease in those records in the outdoor period. That this same increase 
occurred also in the third observation period when the children had 
to remain indoors, suggests that tile time of day is more a factor in 
this increase than is location. This stimulating effect of the nursery 
school environment has been found by Felder (+6), who concludes 
that botli location and time of day affect the number of anger out¬ 
breaks. Tile number-of-shifts should not be taken as indicative of 
mood swings, It merely demonstrates the greater motility of facial 
expression in children at the end of the morning, and is especially 
apparent in the more vascillating expressive types. 12 

B, Group Results in the Present Study which were Com¬ 
parable and Showed Agreement with Previous Findings 

1. jMethods of Making Comparisons. 

Table 4 gives the individual total scores for the 25 subjects of this 
study, and the medians and quartilcs for eacli facial expression. The 
median chronological age for the group is 39 months. Wherever 
possible the medians for each item of behavior were compared with 
previous data on three j'car old children, as well as with preschool 
groups as a whole. Besides these direct comparisons, scatter diagrams 
were made for each item of behavior, tabulating the 25 individual 
total scores by two-month intervals (each child's score tabulated in 


ia For further discussion as to the value of such an nnnlvsis see Section V. 









































TABLE 5 

Indicating Some of the Intercorrelations between Physical and Mental Traits, and the Facial Expressive 
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the interval nearest his age at the midpoint of the period of observa¬ 
tion), and designating the boys and girls separately. The age trends 
noticed in such an analysis Averc then checked by rank correlation 
coefficients (sec Table 5). The apparent sex differences could not 
be checked mathematically. Rank conclatioii coefficients (see Table 
5) were also computed to indicate relationships (< 7 ) between various 
factors (such as attendance, location, etc,) and the separate facial 
expressions; and (i) between the behavior items themselves. 

2, Results and Relationships. 

a. The comparisons between the medians of the present group 
and averages determined previously, not only on groups of three year 
old children but also on preschool groups (all ages combined), indi¬ 
cated perfect agreement in laughing, crying, and talking. The 
present medians in whispering, shouting, and singing agreed with other 
findings on preschool groups where no differentiations had been made 
in terms of age. 

b. The scatter diagrams showed the same increase with maturity 
which others have found in the categories talking-to-childrcn, talking- 
to-persons, and totni-vocalization; and the same decrease with age 
in whimper-cry and liand-to-facc-activity (“//”). These trends were 
confirmed by significantly high positive rank correlation coefficients 
between age and the categories of behavior which were found to in¬ 
crease with maturity, and significantly high negative relationships 
between age and the items which decreased (see Table 5). 

c. In the above mentioned scatter diagrams the boys and girls 
were designated separately. It Avas not found that the girls used any 
form of expressive behavior more than boys, but larger percent scores 
Averc recorded among the boys in talking-tci-sclf, hum-sing-chant com¬ 
bined, dramatic-vocalization, and total-vocalization. This tendency 
for boys to employ more of the non-comprchcnsible, non-conversa- 
tional vocalizations than girls has been noted in previous studies of 
talking. 13 Furthermore, a scatter diagram for talking-to-childrcn 
brought up no marked sex differences, a fact also noted in previous 
studies. It seems, therefore, that, though boys tend to indulge in 
solitary vocalizations more than girls, they tend to have equal amounts 
of social vocalization, 


“Sec McCarthy (88), Fisher (47, 4S), and Nelson (91), For further dis¬ 
cussion as to the personality differences with respect to talking-to-adf, sec 
Dott (20, pp. 105-107). 
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d. Several other iiiLcrrelations were found which agreed with 
similar trends nott'd by previous investigators. Positive rank corre¬ 
lation coefficients were found between; 

1) , Smiting and churkk-iiiugli 

2) . Smiling, elmcklc, laugh and attendance 

3) . Frowning and whimper-cry 

4) . Tnlking-to-i’crsniis and chuckle-laugh 

5) , CInirkIc-laiigli and the three indices of hoclv-Unild: 

wcighl/h eight 

we ight/h eight’ 
wcighl/normnl weight 

ft). Tnlking-lo-pcrsnn.s and weight/height 

7). Whimper-cry and weighf/height 5 

Negative rank correlation coefficients were found between*. 

fi). Tnlking-co-self and (he three indices of body-build: 
weight/hclght 
WL'ighi/height 8 
wcighl/normal weight 

The relationships found in 5), 6), 7), and 8) above confirm the 
findings of other investigators that the stockier, fatter, pycnic body 
types tend to he more sociable, extraverted, and expressive. 

C. Group Results in tub Prbsbnt Study which were Com¬ 
parable with Previous Findings and did not Show 

Compi.btii Agreement 

Small hut consistently negative rank correlation coefficients were 
found between the combination of "F" (facial-activity) and "H" 
(hand-to-facc-activity) and the five combinations of the vocal ex¬ 
pressive items, i.e,, whimper-cry, chuckle-laugh, vocal-outlet, intense- 
vocnl-outlct, and total-vocalization. These findings indicate that 
there may possibly be a tendency for those children who arc more 
vocally expressive to resort less to the silent facial movements. 1 ' 1 

D, New Interrelationships Found in the Present Study 

1, High positive relationships were found between the various 
forms of non-social vocalization. This finding indicates that in this 

,l For further discussion of ihc controversy on this point, see Koch (73, 

p, 162). 
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study those individuals who were in the habit of talking to themselves 
could also be counted on to hum-sing-chant or dramatize vocally and 
vice versa. 

2, Developmental ratio was related positively to the nuinber-of- 
behavior-shifts and negatively with amounts of attentive-expression. 
These coefficients indicate that there is some relationship between 
intelligence and the facial motility of this group of children. The 
present conditions and definitions were not analogous to other studies 
on facial motility, 15 but the results suggest conclusions similar to 
those of these other investigators. 

3. The number-of-behavior-shifts correlated highly and positively 
with talking-to-persons. This is logical since there will he many 
shifts in the symbols as a child talks, listens, and talks again with 
another individual. Furthermore, this relationship suggests that, 
since age has also proven lo be a factor in the amount of social con¬ 
versation, this and the number-of-behavior-shifts arc inter-dependent 
and are both a function of the age variable. 

E. Relationships between the Types op Material and Cer¬ 
tain of the Expressive Uehayior Items 

At the end of each five-minute observation, the social conditions, 
play situations, and material used by the subjects during the period 
were briefly described as accurately as possible on the record. Tabu¬ 
lations were then made indicating the tj'pc of material in use when 
each type of expressive behavior was observed. Interesting relation¬ 
ships could be found in only live types of expression: whispering, 
shouting, humming, sing-chant, and dramatic-vocalization, Tabic 6 
indicates the six types of material most frequently used in connection 
with each of these five expressions, the number of occasions this 
relationship occurred, and the number of children (hoys and girls 
designated separately) responsible for its occurrence. Whispering, 
or quiet talking (usually to self) was exclusively evident in the more 
gentle occupations such as drawing, cutting, modelling, looking at 
books, and using sand or snow; whereas shouting was found pre¬ 
dominantly in connection with the more active occupations, especi¬ 
ally play with boats and the pool and rough play. Hoys were more 


"Sec studies of Kwint (78), Mischenko (89), Dukhovnaya (140), Mour- 
sehawsky (146), and others. 
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TABLE 6 

Giving tub I'RwjUKSLifes with Which Each Type of Material is Asso¬ 
ciated with the Five Items ok Behavior: Whispering, Shouting, 
Humming, Sing-Chant, and Dramatic-Vocalization; 
and tup. Mushier he Hoys and Girls Responsible 
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S 

2 














Benda, small 
















toys 

4 

3 





4 

2 








Snow, sand 

4 

2 

1 













Watching 

3 

2 

1 




9 

4 

1 







Blocks 

3 

l 

1 

7 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Pool, bonis 




III 

1 

I 










Car, truck 




HI 

4 

1 

1 

3 


13 

9 

1 

63 

13 

1 

Train 




9 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 

3 


32 

9 

1 

Wheelbarrow, 
















bnhy-cnriiagc 












5 

2 


Horse on wheel 

s 












3 

4 

l 

Body rocking 







5 

3 


29 

7 

2 




Running 




Ift 

ft 

1 




7 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Slide, Jungle 
















Gym 




lit 

7 

5 

X 

4 

2 

22 

S 

5 




Rough piny 




to 

4 











Word play 







IS 

7 

1 

52 

13 

4 





*F—Frequency. 

B —Number of Ikij-s. 
(I—Number of girls. 


responsible than girls for all these relationships except in play with 
boats and the pool, The Kiddie Kar and the tricycle brought out 
ail five types of behavior In the boys am! nil but shouting in the 
girls, but in every ease the type of behavior associated with the play 
material was more characteristic of hoys. Humming, sing-chant, and 
dramatic-vocalization occurred generally in connection with the 
movable toys, especially those involving gross motor activity, aiul 
seemed to he more characteristic hoys than girls. All five types of 
behavior were observed during block play, and boys and girls were 
about equally responsible for these relationships. These findings 
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surest that incidences of these five expressions arc dependent to a 
certain extent upon the material in use. However, one cannot state 
that this is a causal relationship. Complete dependence of expression 
on material is complicated by several facts evident in the above dis¬ 
cussion; (r?) Marked sex differences were found not only in the 
amounts and types of expression but also in the choice of toys; ( b ) 
Although all five forms of expression were observed in both boys 
and girls in connection with the use of certain materials (such as the 
Kiddie Kar and the tricycle), the fact that the expressive items under 
discussion were found more frequently among the boys than among 
the girls, may imply that the boys chose and used such material more 
than the girls; and (c) Other materials, like the blocks, showed no 
differentiation either with the five facial expressions or with sex. 
These three facts suggest that the problem is further complicated by 
underlying personality factors affecting both the choice of materials 
and the facial expressions. Since the causality of this relationship 
cannot be determined, further discussion will be reserved for the studr 
of personality differences taken up in Section V. 

F. The Indoor-Outdoor Variable and its Relation to tiie 
Items of Facial Expressions 

Most of tlie investigators in the field of social behavior who have 
attempted to isolate the function of location upon the activity pat¬ 
terns of children arc generally agreed that situation has a profound 
affect upon the results. If this factor is not taken into consideration 
and allowances arc not made for it, there arises a distinct error in 
the interpretation and validation of the results. In order to check 
the effects of situation on the expressive reactions of each subject in 
the present investigation, the records for the group were analyzed 
in such a way that with time-of-day held constant, the indoor-outdoor 
variable could be determined. Though larger values in all forms of 
expressive behavior were found in the outdoor situation, the differ¬ 
ences were variable and proved to be statistically unreliable. Further¬ 
more, the differences found may be a function of the types of play 
materials rather than location. More possiblities were afforded out¬ 
doors, for the children to use the movable toys which already have 
been shown to be connected with the more expressive types of be¬ 
havior. Until the variables of time-of-day, location, and materials 
can be fully controlled, no conclusions can be drawn as to the effect 
of location upon the types of facial expressive behavior. 
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G, Attendance and its Relation to the Items of Facial 

Expression 

Similar to the findings af Gaadenough (56) amounts of smiling, 
chuckle-laugh, and talking-to-persons, were found to be affected by 
attendance. This fact came out of two distinct analyses of the present 
results. Rank correlation coefficients between the number of contacts 
each child made with the nursery during the year and his total scores 
for the different types of facial expression observed in the present 
study, indicated that there was increased smiling, chuckling, laugh¬ 
ing, and social talking among those who attended the nursery more 
often, To cheek possible changes in the group over the six month 
period a study was made of the records of 18 children 10 who were 
observed one day each month for the six months. The scores of the 
records for the first were combined with those of the second months, 
those of the third with the fourth, and those of the fifth with the 
sixth, thus dividing the total period into thirds. Group averages 
were computed and compared for each expressive behavior item for 
the three two month periods. In talking (middle intensity degree), 
talking-to-pcrsons, smiling, chuckling, and laughing, these averages 
showed a progicssive increase from the first two months to the fifth 
and sixth months. This finding confirms the above mentioned cor¬ 
relation coefficients, and points to the conclusion that during the six 
months that this group of children were attending nursery school, 
certain changes were taking place in those habits of expression usually 
considered more social. The variables, however, of age, sex, and 
situation could not be controlled adequately in a group as small as 
tins, so, even though two independent analyses of the data point to 
a positive relationship between attendance and the more social ex¬ 
pressive behavior forms, no clear cut conclusions could be drawn. 

II. Relationships between Judged Personality Charaotep.- 
IST1CS OF THE TWENTY-FIVE CHILDREN AND CERTAIN OF 
the Expressive JJbhavior Items 

Two individuals, who worked with the children in the nursery, 
rated them in terms of general personality traits such as activity 
drive, nervous habits and tenseness. They also noted each child's 
relationships with adults and with children. The children were then 


“Eighteen children only were observed at lenst six times. 
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ranked by these two individuals according to (a) general social ad¬ 
justment, and (£) predictability in behavior. These ratings and 
rankings were then compared with the results of the present investi¬ 
gation to elicit any trends or relationships. 

1. The relationships between the individual per cent scores for 
talking-to-childrcn and the rated adjustment-tn-children was quite 
close. There were only six children (Subjects II, IV, X, XVI, XII 
and XXIV), those per cent scores for talking-to-childrcn did not 
agree with tile ratings. Of these, the first four talkcd-to-children 
more than the median for the group, and yet were given low 
sociability and adjustment ratings in their judged relationships with 
children. Further analysis showed that all these children were those 
with problem tendencies whose behavior was characteristically vari¬ 
able, The variability of these may account for their low sociability 
ratings. Subject II whose scores for talking-to-childrcn was slightly 
more than the group median was next to the oldest subject, so his 
was a much lower total score than would be expected at his age. 
This age factor may also account for the high rating for Subject 
XXIV whose scores for talking-to-childrcn, though high .for her 
age, still does not exceed the group median. The other exception 
was Subject XII whose nursery report and objective records showed 
little correspondence, as has been indicated. 

2. As compared with the above child-child relationships, there 
were only three cases showing lack of correspondence between the 
amounts recorded for their talking-wilh-adults and the ratings for 
adjustment-to-ndults. Subject XVII had a high total score but was 
rated low; Subjects XVIII and XXIV had low total scores but' 
were rated high. As above, in discussing talking-with-children, the 
variability factor may have accounted for the low rating of Subject 
XVII, and the age factor the high rating of the two two-year-olds, 
Subjects XVIII and XXIV. 

3. A comparison was then made between the rankings of the 
members of the group with respect to social adjustment and the rank¬ 
ing nf the group according to the total per cent scores for social 
talking. But in such an analysis the difficulty in the treatment of 
ranks became apparent. The judges found no difficulty in dividing 
the well-adjusted from the poorly adjusted, but they found it 
practically impossible to rank successfully those in between. It 
seemed, therefore, only fair to divide the group into thirds, placing 
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the eight highest anil the eight lowest in two groups and the nine 
ranging about the average in a third group (see Table 7). This was 

TABLE 7 

Grouping of the Subjf.cts with Respect to Social Adjustment, Accordtnc 
to the Rankings of tub Two Judce3 and tub Amount of 
Objectively Determined Social Talking 



Judge A 

Judge II ' 

Objectively deter¬ 
mined results 

Most 

XVIII 

XXIV 

I 


VIII 

XVIII 

V 


I 

I 

XIII 

socially 

XXV 

VIII 

XVIII 


XXIV 

XII 

II 


XVI 

XVI 

XXIV 

adjusted 

XIV 

xin 

IX 


XIII 

XIV 

XII 


XXIII 

VII 

XXV 


XXI 

XXV 

XVI 


XXII 

XXII 

VII 


XIX 

V 

X 

Average 

VII 

XXIII 

VI 


XII 

XXI 

XI 


V 

XIX 

XXI 


VI 

XVII 

XVII 


II 

II 

XXIII 

Least 

XVII 

IV 

XX 


XI 

XV 

XXII 


X 

III 

III 

socially 

IV 

XX 

VIII 


XX 

XI 

IV 


III 

VI 

XV 

adjusted 

IX 

IX 

XIV 


XV 

X 

XIX 


Judge A and Judge J1 placed 21 in the same groups. 

Judge A and this study placed 12 in the same groups. 

Judge B and this study placed 1+ in the same groups. 

Judges {A or B) and this study placed 15 in the same groups. 
Judges {A and B ) and this study placed 11 in the same groups. 


done for the group by each judge separately. In determining the 
ranking of the percentage scores for the 25 children, all the subjects 
who had high scores for solitary talking and low scores for all types 
of social talking were put in the lowest group. Those who had low 
total scores for talking-to-sclf and high scores for talking-to-persons 
were put in the highest group. The remainder were placed in the 
middle group. 
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Another method of analysis was used where each child was con¬ 
sidered to be in the same group as another if be were within five places 
up or down in the ranking lists. Thus Subject XVII is No. 18 in 
Judge A 's list and No. 16 in Judge 13 's list—only two places apart 
in the rankings and, therefore, probably of similar rank, though In 
different groups according to the first method of analysis. According 
to this second "within five" method of grouping, the following 
correspondences were found: 

Judge A and Judge D placed 22 in the same groups. 

Judge A and this study placed 16 in the same groups. 

Judge Ji and this study placed IS in the same groups. 

Judge (A or 73) and this study placed 17 in the same groups. 

Judge (A and 0) and this study placed 12 in the same groups. 

The correspondence between the amount of social talking and the 
rankings of the judges is fairly high, but seems to show that the scoring 
of social talking is not quite as adequate a method of ascertaining the 
degree of social adjustment as the ranking of a person acquainted 
with the children, for the two judges showed practically perfect 
agreement when compared with each other. This lack of complete 
agreement between the rankings of the study and the judges may be 
clue to the fact that three of the children (Subjects II, IV, and V), 
who ranked fairly high in the amounts of social talking, were not 
accpted by the other members of the group because of faulty social 
techniques, and so ranked low with the judges; and three children 
(Subjects VIII, XIV, and XIX), whose scores for social talking were 
below the median for the group, entered into the group activities and 
were sought after by the other members of the group even though they 
offered less conversational stimulation. The conclusion may be 
drawn from these comparisons that, though the amount of social 
talking is a fairly high indication of social adjustment, it is not as 
reliable as rankings by persons dealing with the children, and is 
incapable of differentiating those children whose social adjustments 
are based upon other factors than the mere interchange of ideas. 

4. As has already been pointed out, each judge ranked every mem¬ 
ber of the group according to predictability of behavior. 17 To avoid 

w By predictability is meant not only consistency in behavior, but also 
behavior which is consistently variable. Therefore, children who may he 
counted upon to react in an inconsistent manner were considered in a sense 
just as predictable ns those whose general personality characteristics usually 
remained the same. 
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errors in ranking for those who were grouped around an average, 
the same technique of grouping was employed in this analysis as had 
been used in the rankings for social adjustment. The results of the 
observations of the present study were then analyzed in many ways 
to see if any means could be devised for presenting the material to 
indicate close relationships between known predictability and scores 
for tile facial expressive behavior items, It was, however, impossible 
to find a single method of analysis which corresponded as accurately 
with either of the two judges as they did with each other, 

5. There were seven children who were rated by the two judges 
as hyperactive or very active. Of these, six were boys, and five had 
high total scores for the number-of-behavior-shifts and low scores for 
hand-to-face-activity, or ! 'H”. On the other hand, there were eight 
individuals in the group who were rated as being somewhat passive or 
lethargic. Seven of these had low, and only one had high scores in 
the number-of-bchavior-shifts. These findings indicate that there 
may be a positive relationship between general body activity and facial 
motility, and a negative relationship between general body activity and 
thumb-sucking, chewing-on-material, and other nervous habits associ¬ 
ated with hsuid-to-face-activity. 

6, No relationships could be found for those individuals charac¬ 
terized as being cither tense or relaxed, With this group of children, 
tenseness or relaxation was expressed in different ways and there were 
no consistnt characteristic facial expressions. 

I. Summary 

In this section the more unusual facial expressive behavior forms 
used in this study were briefly discussed, and certain relationships 
between them and other factors were described. The many points of 
correspondence were listed between the present results and those of 
previous investigators with respect to age, sex, and other inter¬ 
relationships. In all bnt one case there was perfect agreement. 
Finally, interesting relationships were suggested between various 
items of behavior and certain types of material, location, attendance, 
and several of the personality attributes of these children according 
to the ratings of two judges. 




V. DISCUSSION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE FACIAL EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR ITEMS 

According to Arrington (6), and Barker (8), in order that definite 
individual differences as well as group trends in behavior may be 
detected, each individual should demonstrate a certain degree of con¬ 
sistency of behavior from observation to observation. 18 In the first 
place, if a child's behavior is inconsistent, tin's causes errors in 
sampling and cuts down the reliability. In the second place, the 
behavior pattern of a child may be differentiated from those of his 
fellows only if a constant relationship is maintained between the 
separate items of his pattern and those of the group pattern. This does 
not mean that the formal patterns of the behavior of individuals to be. 
compared may not change with growth or development, but it does 
mean that certain fundamental, and basic traits, though responding to 
normal development, are maintained to a consistent and characteristic 
degree in cacli individual. 

There are three steps, therefore, to be taken before individual 
differences can be established: {a) developmental trends for the group 
should be defined as far as possible; ([>) there should be some ex¬ 
pression of the relation between the scores for each individual ant] the 
figures found for the developmental trends; and ( c ) the consistency 
or the maintenance of these relationships over a period of time should 
be established. 

Most of the previous investigations have been interested primarily 
in developing group trends and in studying the group consistency over 
the period of observation. Nearly all of these authors have tested 
the consistency of their data by the use of odd-even and first-half, 
second-half correlation coefficients, and these are accepted methods 
of arriving at such determinations. A few observers have, however, 
tried to go a bit further than this in their consistency analyses, and 
express the relation between the scores for each individual and the 
figures found for the developmental trends, 

A method that investigators have used is retesting .the group for 
the same point of view after a period of time, varying in the different 
studies from several weeks to a j r ear, Most of them, notably Barker 
(8), Loomis (86), Arrington (6), Jersild (65), Bonham and 
Sargent (16), and Brackett (22), have noted the group change over 


“For further reference see (6, p, 61). 
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the period in terms either of separate means, or rank correlations, or 
expressed as the sum of the individual variations about the group 
means. In these studies of time comparison, out of all the social 
and personality traits observed, talking and laughing (hut not smiling) 
were the onlj r ones which showed a degree of consistency for the group 
over a period of time, 

A few authors, Shirley (108), Bott (20), Hayley (9), Washburn 
and Iiilgard (125), and Olson (94), have been interested in in¬ 
dividual consistency over a period of time. The results for the tests 
at the beginning and the end of the period have been expressed in terms 
of ranks, percentiles, individual variations from the group mean, and 
pci" cents from the median, and the individual differences at the two 
testings were checked to determine which traits were most consistent 
in the individuals observed, Out of the large number of traits ob¬ 
served by these researchers the only ones found to he particularly 
consistent by this method of individual analysis were social and 
verbal responses, total-vocalization, and nervous habits. 

Another closely allied method was used by Landis (79, 80), Berne 
(14), All port and Vernon (4), Brackett (22), Arrington (6), and 
McCarthy (87), namely to study the frequency of certain reactions 
of individuals in different types of situations. This analysis was 
therefore individualistic in character, but so few traits and individuals 
were studied that conclusions had to be expressed in very general terms. 
AUport and Vernon aptly sum up the findings for these investigators, 
“Fundamentally our results lend support to the personalistic con¬ 
tentions that there is some degree of unity in personality, that this 
unity is reflected in expression, and that for this reason acts and habits 
of expression show a certain consistency among themselves 11 (4, p. 
171). Although the other investigators had to draw their conclusions 
in general terms, only Brackett (22) and Arrington (6), observing 
a larger group at different times, could establish statistically a con¬ 
sistency in laughter responses. Research in the field of expressive 
movement probably has not yet reached such a point of proved 
reliability that It may be used as a general method of study, but it has 
excellent possibilities as a means of showing individual expressive be¬ 
havior consistency. 

Still another method of determining consistency, both of the in¬ 
dividual and the group, is to compare an individual’s reactions or the 
average of a group of individual reactions from observation to observa- 
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tion in a series of records. McCarthy (88), and Schubart (107), 
working in the field of language, Washburn (124), and Jones (68) 
in smiling and laughing, Duffy (40, 41), in nervous tension, Langfeld 
(81, 82), in adult judgments of facial expression; Shirley (108), and 
Gcsell .(52), in infant development, and If ay Icy (9), in crying, all 
stated that individual consistency from observation to observation 
was apparent, hut the extent of consistency was not designated by any 
one but Washburn, who was able within the limits of her investiga¬ 
tion to differentiate her subjects into expressive types. Mamvell and 
Mengert (64), and Fisher (47), studying language, have sufficient 
data on each subject to figure individual consistency correlation co¬ 
efficients from observation to observation, and both these studies found 
consistency in the frequency of language. Aside from these last two 
and Washburn’s study, no researches could be found which treated 
the results in terms of individual consistency at each successive observa¬ 
tion over a total period. Therefore, this type of treatment was under¬ 
taken in the present study as a means of confirming the consistency 
correlation results for the group, and to demonstrate individual 
differences. 

A. Individual Differences with Respect to the Items of 
Beiiavier Observed 

To establish the individual differences for this group of 25 subjects, 
the three steps outlined above were followed. The medians for all 
the items of behavior observed in this investigation which were com¬ 
parable to those of previous studies were found to be normal for 
children of this age. ft seemed justifiable, therefore, to use the 
deviation of the individual scores from these group medians to 
demonstrate individual differences. All individuals whose total 
scores fell outside the group interquartile range for eacli type of 
behavior were considered as unusual with respect to that type of 
behavior; the others were designated as normal, However, no 
individual total scores were segregated as unusually characteristic 
until the consistency of this behavior was checked by comparing the 
daily scores for each of the six observations with the interquartile 
range. If the daily scores also fell outside the interquartile range on 
more than half of the six days this was held as a criterion of a con¬ 
sistently high or low characteristic expressive behavior trait. 

Figure 3 indicates diagrnmaticnliy the facial behavior characteristics 
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FIGURE 3 


for the 16 traits observed for each of the 25 subjects. 'The unshaded 
squares indicate the consistently low behavior scores; the black areas 
the consistently high characteristic forms of behavior; and the 
lightly shaded areas that behavior which either ranged consistently 
within the interquartile range or was so variable that it could not be 
placed in the high or low classifications. 10 The non-agreement be¬ 
tween these and the case history classifications has been designated 
in the appropriate places. 

It can easily be seen by glancing over this chart that no two 
individuals had the same characteristic expressiveness. This in¬ 
dividuality in behavior made it impossible to group these children into 
expressive types. It is possible, however, to pick out certain expressive 
patterns which differentiate members into small groupings: 

"In a group ns small ns this further segregation within this middle group 
was found to be impossible, and interest had to be focussed entirely upon 
the dominant characteristics, 
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1. I he behavior of Subjects XVI and XVII is somewhat unusual 
in that there are no dominant characteristics for XVII and only one 
characteristically low trait for XVI. The expressiveness of both 
these boys varied considerably throughout the period of observations. 
Subject XVI changed from an essentially depressed, withdrawn, 
nervous individual to a happy, outgoing, sociable child who had 
learned to smile, talk-to-children, sing, and chant, though low scores 
for chuckling and laughing were maintained consistently throughout. 
Subject XVII changed his expressive behavior to suit his moods 
which shifted not only frequently from day to day, but suddenly 
within the same day. He was considered among the five least pre¬ 
dictable by the two judges, so this inconsistency in behavior is to be 
expected in his case. 

2. Three children, Subjects XIX, IV, and XIV were all in¬ 
dividuals who used their energy in other ways than in vocal outlet. 
Their scores were especially low with respect to con versa tion-with- 
ndults, humming, singing or chanting, and dramatic-vocalization, 

3. In contrast with these, three other children, Subjects III, VI, 
and XXII were very reactive individuals who expended a great deal 
of energy in vocal outlet and whose scores for solitary talking, 
humming, singing, chanting, and dramatic-vocalization were par¬ 
ticularly and consistently high. Their scores for social-talking, 
smiling, chuckling and laughing, however, were either variable or 
characteristically low’. 

These eight individuals could be classified from the rest of the 
group, not into actual expressive types, but at least according to cer¬ 
tain characteristic expressive patterns. The unusual character of 
their expressive patterns, and the similarity between these patterns, 
helped to distinguish them from the other members of the group whose 
expressive behavior fell into unique individual classifications. Of 
these eight individuals with unusual behavior patterning, seven were 
those who were experiencing adjustment difficulties and had entered 
the group on the "prescription" basis, The other child is Subject 
XVII whose health failed soon after he had left the nursery. This 
slowly developing illness may have accounted for the increasing 
variability in a child whose initial stability had placed him in the 
''regular'' group. The relation between adjustment difficulties and 
certain expressive personality characteristics brings up the question 
of causal factors. It would be interesting to know how the child's 
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unusual expressive behavior characteristics are related to his social 
adjustment difficulties, and how far the conditions of maladjustment 
affected the expression of the child’s personality. The question cannot, 
of course, be answered by this investigation since an adequate solution 
could be reached only by means of many horizontal personality studies 
over a period of many years. Furthermore, the relationships found 
may not be characteristic of all groups of maladjusted children. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that with this group of children, certain facial 
expressive personality types were characteristic of at least half the mem¬ 
bers of the group who were experiencing adjustment difficulties. The 
extent of the relationship, however, between the personality tj'pcs 
and the difficulties could not be defined, merely suggested. 

It is obvious in looking over Figure 3 that there are more con¬ 
sistently dominant characteristics among the older children, and that 
the younger children have more traits which arc consistently low or 
absent. This difference in patterning may be partly accounted for 
by the age factor which is known to affect percentage amounts of 
talking, frowning, whimpering, and crying, Therefore, consistently 
large scores for talking are to be expected among the older children, 
as more frowning, whimpering, and crying should he found in the 
younger group. Tile factor of maturity probably also applies (but not 
in the same way) to gcnernl-facinl-activity, humming, singing, chant¬ 
ing, and dramatic vocalization ; in all of which consistently large 
scores are more often characteristic of the older members of this 
group. Some of the younger children had fairly large total scores 
for these aspects of behavior, but their behavior was quite variable 
from one observation to the next. With younger children the 
above mentioned behavior traits may be just developing, and in 
the process of being tried out and established as habits of behavior. 
They are, therefore, used more variably than those expressions which 
liavc become dominantly habitual. In this younger period, one 
of trial and error, so to speak, the separate individuals may still 
be differentiated in terms of their expressive characteristics, but 
these expressive patterns arc not as distinct as among the older 
children and may change as the child grows older and different 
forms of expression either become more established or arc discarded. 
This effect of age upon the individual patterns of facial ex¬ 
pressive behavior is a second justification for not classifying all the 
members of the group into expressive types except in the broad 
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general terms used. If dear cut expressive types at these age levels 
arc affected by the variable of maturity, no typology could be devised 
on the basis of these results which could adequately differentiate grow* 
ing individuals, and classify them as the same type at each succeed¬ 
ing age level. Only the general classifications such as vocal-expressive, 
or iion-expressive, may he used, since these are applicable at all the age 
levels. 

13. Individual Dirrum-NCi;*; with Ri-svbct to Variability in 

UisJI.'lVJOIt 

tn the analysis of individual differences it was found that the 
range of variability between the highest and lowest scores was 
different for each item of behavior and also different for each in¬ 
dividual with respect to each item. 13y range is meant the difference, 
for each subject, between the highest and the lowest daily score 
for each of the six observations for each item of behavior. For 
example, Subject VIII’s highest score for smiling was 4.6 on the 
first observation clay and his lowest score was 1.7 for the same be¬ 
havior on the fifth- The difference or range of variability between 
these is 2.9 for smiling. In contrast, Subject XI's highest score for 
smiling was 21,4 on the sixth day of observation and his lowest was 
2.3 on the first, with a difference or range of variability of 19.1. It 
is possible, therefore, to distinguish these two individuals not only on 
the basis of the average amount they smiled as shown on Table IV, 
but also according to the consistency or variability of this form of 
behavior from one observation to the next, as shown by a small or 
large range. 

A scatter diagram for the ranges of smiling was then made for all 
tlic 25 subjects, This diagram may be found in Figure 4, II. Those 
individuals for whom a certain amount of smiling was recorded at 
each of the six observations are indicated by the black squares; those 
who did not smile at one or more observations arc represented bj' the 
shaded squares. There were only three children who had no score 
for smiling at one or more observations, so a certain amount of smiling 
during each fifteen-minute sample appears to be characteristic of ehis 
group oi children. The range of variability of most of the subjects 
was between 2,8 and 8.9, but there were a few individuals like 
Subject XI, discussed above, whose behavior was particularly variable, 
On this chart is indicated the numbers of the three unusual children 
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Charts B - T , Indicating the Scattering of the Ranges of Variability toft 
19 Items of Behavior for the 25 Individual Surjects 


who did not smile iit least once every observation day plus the numbers 
of those whose behavior was more variable than the rest of the mem¬ 
bers of the group. It is interesting to note that all seven of these 
children were those who entered the group on the prescription basis 
(see Table 8). 
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TABLE 8 

Summary of the Scatterings for the Ranges of Variability in Au the 
Items of Behavior for Au. tiie Twenty-five Subjects 


Number 
of children 
whose 
variability 
ranges from 
zero 

(occasional 

Behavior items behavior) 


Whisper 

25* 

Talk 

1 

Shout 

20* 

Talk-lo-self 

18* 

Talk-to-childrcn 

4 

Talk-to-ndults 

2 

Smile 

3 

Chuckle-laugh 

Attentive-expression 

19* 

General-facial-activity 

2 

Hand-la-face-activity 

18* 

Frown 

25* 

Whimper 

24* 

Crv 

25* 

Hum 

24* 

Sing 

25* 

Chant 

24* 

Dramatic-vocalization 

Behavior-shifts 

20* 


Number of 

children whose 

behavior 

differed in a 

rkcdly from that of the 


group 


Number nf 

Number of 

Total 

children in 

children in 

number 

"Regular” 

"Prescription” 

of 

group 

group 

children 


1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

6 

4 

10 

f, 

5 

11 

1 

5 

6 

3 

2 

5 


7 

7 

6 

5 

11 


4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

5 

4 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 


5 

5 

5 

4 

9 


2 

2 


♦Occasional behavior which is characteristic of more than 75% of the 
group. 


All the items of behavior were subjected to the same method of 
analysis which lias just been outlined for smiling. The scattering of 
the ranges of variability for the 25 subjects for all the items of be¬ 
havior arc given in Figure +, B-T. Tabic 8 is a summary of the 
findings represented in these charts. In the first column is given for 
each item the number of children for whom this type of behavior was 
not recorded on at least one observation day. The starred figures in 
this column indicate that variability (with zero as a base), or oc¬ 
casional behavior" 0 is characteristic of the group for certain items of 

“By customary behnvior is meant that behavior which occurred in every 
daily observation of more than 75 per cent of the children. By occasional 
behnvior is meant that behavior which did not occur at every daily observa¬ 
tion of more than 75 per cent of the children. 
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behavior. The figures in this column which are not starred indicate 
that it is customary to observe this type of behavior at every daily 
observation of most of the members of the group. In the last three 
columns the number of children can be found whose ranges of 
variability do not conform to that which is characteristic of the group 
(see starred figures column one) or are much larger or smaller than 
those of most of the other members of the group. For example, in 
the scatter diagram for ranges in smiling, Subjects IV, XIX, and 
XXV were not observed to smile on one or more observation days, 
whereas, daily smiling is customary for the group. The ranges for 
smiling of Subjects II, XXIII, XIV, and XI were all fat greater than 
those of the rest of the members of the group, indicating extreme 
variability in the amount these individuals smiled. 

According to these findings it was not difficult to characterize each 
expressive behavior form as cither customary or occurring occasionally 
(but not always) with most of the members of the group. The forms 
of behavior which could be characterized as customary were: smiling, 
talking (middle intensity degree), conversing-with-children, con- 
versing-with-adults, gencrnl-facial-nctivity "attentive” ex¬ 

pression, and the number-of-behavior-shifts. The rest of the facial 
activities were observed only occasionally in most of the children. 
These included 12 facial expressive forms; whispering, shouting, 
tallcing-to-sclf, chuckle-laugh (combined), humming, singing, chant¬ 
ing, dramatic-vocalization, frowning, whimpering, crying, and hand- 
to-facc-activity This segregation of the traits into "custo¬ 

mary” and "occasional" corresponds with the findings of fiott who 
separated by means of a different type of analysis practically the same 
trails into equivalent categories calling them "common" and "in¬ 
dividual" aspects of behavior (20). 

The charts showing the ranges of variability for all the items of 
behavior were then analyzed to demonstrate the wide individual dif¬ 
ferences apparent in the scatterings, The subjects whose ranges of 
variability did not conform to those most characteristic of the group 
were studied individually, and certain interesting relationships were 
discovered. There were four children who were unusually variable 
in seven or more forms of behavior. Of these, the two children 
brought in for temper-tantrums, Subjects XIX and XXV, were 
variable in 11 out of 18 charts. The other two were extremely ex¬ 
pressive, energetic boys, Subjects VI and XXI, who were also con¬ 
sidered particularly variable by the two judges. 
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When the group of children who entered the nursery on the pre¬ 
scription basis were compared with the "regular' 1 group, certain 
trends were evident which possibly suggest interesting differences 
between stable individuals and children with known behavior dif¬ 
ficulties. Whereas a certain number of the prescription group (sec 
Table 8) were unusually variable in every form of behavior to about 
the same degree, the "regular” group were variable in only a few 
traits. Not a single one of the children chosen for their stability 
was unusually variable with respect to smiling, whispering, chanting, 
l, attentiVc"-exprcssion l and the number-of-bchavior-shifts. Half or 
more of this group, however, were inconsistent, which is probably 
normal, in those types of behavior considered as verbal tics or manner¬ 
isms by previous investigators. These were: shouting, chuckle-laugh, 
talking-to-sclf, dramatic-vocalization, and hand-to-face-activity 
("H”). In comparing the "regulars" (see Table 8) who were 
variable in each type of expressive behavior with those of the pre¬ 
scription group, larger percentages of children in the latter group 
were extremely variable in whimpering, crying, talking (middle in¬ 
tensity degree), convcrsing-with-children, smiling, chanting, “atten- 
tive"-behavior, and the numbci-of-behavior-shifts. This suggests that 
extreme variability in these items may be indicative of problem 
tendencies. 

Consistency in certain types of facial expressive behavior seemed, 
therefore, to be characteristic of children who did not appear to have 
adjustment difficulties and for whom everything seemed to be going 
smoothly. Extreme variability in these types of facial expression 
seemed to be characteristic of children who were experiencing dif¬ 
ficulties in making social adjustments. It must be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, that these observations were taken over a comparatively long 
period of time, and the increased variability in the prescription group 
may be more a function of this temporal factor than of personality 
differences. If the observations had been taken on both groups over 
a shorter period, it would be possible to conclude from these results 
that extreme variability is characteristic of children with behavior 
difficulties as compared ivith professedly stable individuals. On the 
other hand, since all the children were observed for approximately six 
months, this time factor has been controlled to a certain extent for 
all the members of the group. During this time, each member of the 
group had made adjustments to the nursery school environment, and 
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in this period of adjustment those children in the regular group re¬ 
mained characteristically stable and consistent in certain forms of be¬ 
havior. They varied the other aspects of their behavior either to meet 
the exigencies of situations that arose in the nursery (such as shouting 
and laughing during excitement, crying when hurt, and dramatic 
vocalization when playing with certain toys) or in consequence of the 
normal development of more mature expressive behavior patterns of 
response (such as increased humming and singing, and conversing* 
with-cliildrcn as they grew older). 

On the other hand there were no facial expressive items in which 
the prescriptions children were consistent as a group. The extreme 
variability of this group in all the items may be due to one or both of 
two reasons. The behavior of the prescription children, like that of 
the above mentioned regular group, was subject to changes with 
maturity and adjustment. For most of these children, more than 
with the control group, new social techniques such as smiling, and 
conversing-with-children, were established in the place of whimpering, 
crying, and talking-to-sclf. This progressive change toward in¬ 
creased sociability was especially noticeable in the scores of Subjects 
III, XI, XVI, XIX, XXIII, and XXV. 

Table 9, indicating the daily scores of Subject XXV, shows a 
gradual increase in talking, chuckling, singing, and chanting, over 
the six month period. The crying and severe temper-tan trains at first 
characteristic of tin’s child arc no longer present. The daily scores of 
the other five children mentioned are similar to those for Subject XXV 
and so are not given here. 

In the process of the adjustment of these six individuals, therefore, 
their scores on the first observation days were very different from 
their scores on the last, and the unusual character of this difference 
gave them the appearance of being extremely variable. There were 
only two children, Subjects X and XV, both in the prescription group, 
who made progressively poorer adjustment during the year, and here 
again the factor of time caused them to be variable, but in an opposite 
way from "those whose behavior progressively improved. These were 
two very immature individuals who were very dependent upon adults. 
They were very social at first, but were unable to adjust to the attitude 
of self-independence fostered in the nursery and gradually became 
non-social during the year. Table 10, the daily scores for Subject XV, 



TABLE 9 

D „ Subject XXV 

Percentages of Duration of Time for Each Catecokt of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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TABLE 10 
Subject XV 

Percentages of Duration of Time for Each Category of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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Subject XX Y 

Percentages of Duration of Time for Each Category of B eh An on for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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TABLE 10 
Subject XV 

Percentages, of Duration of Time for Each Category of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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has been inserted as an example of the change in behavior of these two 
children. 

In contrast to the above mentioned children whose variability may 
have been due to developmental maturity and adjustment, there were 
a few children like Subjects II, IX, and XX, whose behavior varied 
from one day to the next and whose extreme variability may be con¬ 
sidered as a personality characteristic. Whereas the other children 
were fairly consistent within each phase of a progressive process of 
adjustment, the behavior of these three subjects varied so extremely 
from day to day and from hour to hour that inconsistency is probably 
a fundamental attribute of their personalities. 

In concluding this section on variability, it may be said that though 
distinct individual differences in variability were found among the 25 
members of this group, in mast of the children this variability seems 
to be a function of change in adjustment either over a period of time 
or to unusual situations arising in the nursery environment. In only 
three eases could extreme variability be considered ns a personality 
characteristic. 

C. Individual Differences with Respect to Choice of Play 

Materials 

It was suggested in Section IV that the choice of play materials may 
be related to individual differences in expressive behavior. Put, since 
the materials used by all the subjects during the six months' observa¬ 
tion could not be accurately recorded, it was impossible to indicate 
which toys were used most often by each of these children. Because 
the choice of material could not be controlled, relationships between 
the individual expressive behavior patterns, and the individual choice 
of material could not be made by comparing the latter to the former. 

When, however, emphasis was placed both upon the facial ex¬ 
pressions in general and the relation between them and certain types 
of material, it was found that the more intense vocalizations such as 
shouting, singing, chanting, and dramatic-vocalization, were associated 
more frequently with the moveable toys and tile Jungle Gym. Six 
boys, Subjects III, VI, VII, XVI, XVII, and XXII, were noted 

when Table 6 was compiled, who played almost exclusively with the 
movable toys. These six proved to be among the eight most vocally 
expressive children in the group. It would seem, then, that the ex¬ 
pressiveness of these children was related to their choice of material. 
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No clear cut conclusions, however, may be drawn from this brief 
discussion because the observational limitations made it impossible to 
record the material being used as accurately as the facial expressions, 
and any rclationhips found should be conidered merely as tentatiye 
suggestions. Since direct relationships were merely intimated between 
expressions and certain types of material, it does not seem justifiable to 
conclude that the choice of toys causes the facial expression, but rather 
that both are a function of the fundamental expression of the person¬ 
ality of the individual. 

D. Summary 

In this section the individual differences with respect to the separate 
items of facial expressive behavior observed in this study were in¬ 
dicated in terms of the deviation of the individual's total scores around 
the group median. The individual expressive patterns were found to 
be fairly unique for each of the 25 subjects, making it impossible to 
group them into types except in very general terms. A new method 
of analysis based on the range of variability from observation tu 
observation also crystallized the differences between the 25 subjects, 
but reasons for these differences were suggested other than innate 
personality differences. The factors of maturity and problem 
tendencies may be very important in determining individual vari¬ 
ability, Since this was necessarily an exploratory study, the relation¬ 
ships suggested between expressive types, variability, problem tend¬ 
encies, and choice of material, should be further investigated and con¬ 
firmed in controlled studies of larger groups of children. The estab¬ 
lishment of such relationships might make it possible to determine, 
as it was impossible to do in this study, which facial expressive be¬ 
havior forms are innate personality characteristics and which are most 
subject to modification in physical and social adjustment. 




VI. EVALUATION OF THE TIME-SAMPLING TECH¬ 
NIQUE FOR THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

Certain advantages and disadvantages of the time-sampling tech¬ 
nique as used in this investigation became apparent as the study 
progressed. Various new aspects of the method, procedure, and 
expression of results in this technique were found to be helpful in 
studying individual differences in facial expression; others were 
detrimental. All will be outlined briefly, and an evaluation made of 
the technique in the light of these findings, 

One aspect of the method which proved very satisfactory in making 
observations, and one. which has been used in only one or two other 
studies;—namely, reducing the time unit of observation to single 
seconds, was advantageous in studying forms of behavior which oc¬ 
curred infrequently such as laughing, crying, and singing. However, 
even with this refinement, it was found that many of the forms of 
behavior occurred so infrequently that the number of time-samples 
may have been too few to tap the entire repertoire of a child's facial 
expressions and so to give an adequate picture of his behavior. A 
longer total period of observation would almost certainly have 
given more valid results. Furthermore, it was found practically 
impossible to make a record where the child’s face was visible during 
every second of the whole five minutes of each observation; and this 
fact led to certain mathematical difficulties in expressing the results. 
However, possible suggestions were made which might easily offset 
these problems and make further investigations more reliable. 

The observations being taken at lunar month intervals over the 
period of six months made it possible to check individual consistency 
by comparing a child's pattern of expressive behavior at each of his 
observation days throughout the series, and this proved to be an ex¬ 
cellent aspect of the procedure. A more complete miniature, however, 
of each child would have been obtained if the social, material, and 
general body activity, also, could have been included. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in the present study, as outlined, 
the method and procedure differed in some ways from those of pre¬ 
vious investigations, the results were found to he just as reliable. 
Moreover, the method and procedure being objective and not influ¬ 
enced by the difficulties of interpretive judgment gave records of 
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observations which showed a high correspondence when made simul¬ 
taneously by two trained observers. 

Descriptive reports on nine children were made by the nursery 
teacher on the exact days of the six lunar months when the observa¬ 
tions of this study were made on these same nine children, This af¬ 
forded a unique opportunity to check the validity of the results by 
comparing the daily sample of the investigation with the nursery re¬ 
ports. Moreover, the validation of the individual total ninety-minute 
sample was confirmed by means nf close comparisons between the 
clinical ease reports for each child, the individual rankings of two 
judges, and the total scores for each of 24 of the subjects. The objec¬ 
tive results of this study were found to give valid pictures of a child’s 
expressive characteristics, and to differentiate correctly each indi¬ 
vidual on the basis of outstanding and persistent patterns of behavior. 
In the comparisons for one child, however, the objective scores sliovvcd 
poor correspondence. This fact suggests that every child should be 
observed in several types of situations in order to tap adequately the 
expressive characteristics of those who do not react in the same way 
in all situations. 

Furthermore, in this study, the attempt was made for the first time 
to express the results in terms of variability from observation day to 
observation <laj r , Marked individual differences were noted in the 
ranges of variability for each subject for each item of behavior. This 
aspect of the analysis of the results suggests that, in picturing a child's 
expressive behavior, not only should he be tested in several types of 
situations, as suggested above, but also many more observations scat¬ 
tered over the experimental period would be required to be sure of 
ascertaining the total characteristic behavior of a particularly variable 
individual. The factors of mental, physical, and social maturity, as 
well as of different environmental conditions may affect the expressive 
behavior of some individuals more than others. To get adequate 
samplings, therefore, of the expression of tile whole personality, a 
long period of time and varying situations should he tested, If this be 
true, the efficacy of the time-sampling method as a simple, short, 
clinical tool is lost to a certain extent. 

If the time-sampling technique is to be used in the future as a 
clinical tool, not only should age and sex norms be established in 
scoring tiie separate items of facial expressive behavior, but also 
norms should be established for ranges of variability in all the items 
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of behavior. Many of the yditup'r children were more variable in 
certain of the nunc mature forms of behavior, such as talking-to- 
diililrcn and singing, or were completely inexpressive and therefore 
nett variable al all in lhoe. items. Since this was found to be true, it 
is impossible, at this time, to judge whether unusual variability of 
certain expressions or the absence of them is due to immaturity or 
to personality characteristics. The expressive characteristics of the 
younger children (two to three and one-half years) could be indivi¬ 
dually differentiated only in terms of smiling, talking, and crying. 
Tile expressive characteristics of the older children were differentiated 
not only on the basis of their scores in these three types of behavior 
hut also according to their scores in the other expressive forms, such 
as humming, whispering and singing, which arc more likely to become 
established during the process of growth. 

With these advantages and disadvantages of the time-sampling 
technique in mind, it is somewhat difficult to make a clear cut 
evaluation of it as a possible clinical tool. The method was found to 
he reliable, valid, and capable of accurately differentiating individuals 
in terms of their expressive behavior either for any one day or over 
a period of six months. Technical difficulties in method and proce¬ 
dure can he avoided and perhaps efficiency can be improved with 
respect to length of time and varying conditions to he tested. Cer¬ 
tain norms, however, in expressing the results, especially in terms of 
variability, .should he established before it will be possible to deter¬ 
mine to what extent the individual facial expressive behavior of 
preschool children is a function of many variables such as maturity, 
sex, social adjustment, and situation, or is influenced by innate per¬ 
sonality characteristics. 

Since ceriain ldationships were suggested in this investigation be¬ 
tween facial expressive types, variability' in behavior, and problem 
difficulties, there may be an optimum range of variability in behavior 
for each of the expressive behavior forms studied, beyond which 
physical or social maladjustment is indicated. Norms of expressive 
types as well as the optimum range of variability in behavior might 
prove useful, when established, in the study of preschool groups too 
large to study individually. If there proves to be a direct relationship 
between certain expressive personality characteristics, or variability 
in behavior, and inahiliiv to make adequate social adjustments, ob¬ 
servations along the lines of this study on a group of children might 
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bring to notice those children who were headed toward adjustment 
difficulties, By giving them special guidance and training, it might be 
possible to prevent them from presenting habitual problems during 
their first school years. 



VII. SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 

The facial exprasions < 1 / 25 praicfuibl children were studied 
monthly over a wx months’ period. The lime-sampling technique 
was cm ploy ed in connection with the Hcclccr time-market'. This de¬ 
vice yielded a record for each second of observation, There were 
three Jive-minute ni»ervaliums on the same day for each individual 
at each monthly observation. The problem which arose in this study 
uf securing a full live-minute sample of behavior can he avoided in 
the (muif by lengthening each interval of observation so that those 
periods when the child's face is turned away from the observer no 
longer figure in the analysis of the results. 

The reliability of the method proved to be high according to 15 
simultaneous observations made by two observers. The coefficients 
of correlation between the odd and the even observations, arid between 
a single observation and the total were equivalent to comparable co¬ 
efficients found by other investigators. 

A. (iuoui* Results Which Auiuiild with tiie Findings of 

( )T111-tt 1 NVESriUATORS 

!. The comparisons between the medians of tlie present group 
arid averages previously determined not only on groups of three year 
old children hut also on preschool groups (all ages combined) indi¬ 
cated perfect agreement in laughing, crying, and talking. The present 
medians in whispering, shouting, and singing, agreed with other 
findings on p/eschoul groups where no differentiations were made in 
terms of age. 

2. Tin* scatter diagrams showed tlie same increase with maturity 
which others have found in the categories: talking-to-chihlrcn, talking- 
to-persons, and lotaLvuealizaiion; and the same decrease with age in 
whimper-cry and hand-to*face-activity ('77’’), These trends were 
confirmed by significantly high positive rank correlation coefficients 
between age and the categories of behavior which were found to in¬ 
crease with maturity, and significantly high negative relationships be¬ 
tween age and 1 ho items which decreased. 

3. It was found that the girls did not use any form of expressive 
behavior more tlian Imvs hul larger pncent scores were recorded 
among the boys in lalking-io-self, lumi-sing-chant, dramatic-vocaliza¬ 
tion, and toiai-voealization. In oiln*i wo ids. there was a tendency for 
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boys to employ more of the iion-comprchcnsiblc, iion-convcrsational 
vocalizations than girls. Furthermore, a scatter diagram for talking- 
to-children indicated no marked sex differences. It seems, therefore, 
that, though boys tend to indulge in solitary vocalizations more than 
girls, they tend to have equal amounts of social vocalizations. 

4. Positive rank correlation coefficients were found between 
smiling and chuckle-laugh and between all three of these and atten¬ 
dance. Positive relationships indicated that those who frown are 
also more likely to whimper and cry; and that those who lalk-to- 
persons also tend to chuckle and laugh. The three indices of body 
build (weight/height, weight {height*, and weight/normal weight) 
were positively correlated with chuckle-laugh and negatively corre¬ 
lated with talking-to-self. Talking-to-persons correlated positively 
with weight/height; and whimper-cry with weight /height 2 . In other 
words, the stockier, fatter, pycnic body types tend to he more sociable, 
extroverted, and expressive. 

13. Group Results Which did not Entirely Agree with 
Previous Findings 

Pertaining to the controversy over the relationships between facial 
activity .and vocal outlet, small but consistently negative rank correla¬ 
tion coefficients were found between the combination of "F” (facial- 
activity) and "H ,J (hand-to-facc-activity) and the five combinations 
of the vocal expressive items: i.c., whimper-cry, chuckle-laugh, vocal- 
outlet, intensc-vocnl-outlct, and total-vocalization. The findings indi¬ 
cate that there may possibly be a tendency for those children who arc 
more vocally expressive to resort less to the silent facial movements, 

C. New Interrelationships 

New interrelationships between several of the items of behavior 
and other factors were found which may be later confirmed by more 
controlled studies. 

1. The numher-of-behavior-shifts was found to increase at the end 
of the morning. This finding illustrated in a new manner the stim¬ 
ulating effect of the nursery school environment which others have 
noted previously. 

2. The various types of non-social vocalization (such as talking- 
to-self, hlirn-sing-chant, and dramatic vocalization) seem to be related. 
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3. A connection is suggested hriwren in tel linnet and facial 
motility. 

Krlnlion hip- iin- Muri'c-ml between whispering Qf humming, 
and the more quirt orciipuiitiiis; ami helwmi shouting, chanting, noisy 
vocalizations and the mure active occupations and situations, such as 
tlujjfi involving ilie u-e n( movable toys. 

5. Location and attendance seemed to iiilluencc the amounts of 
the facial e.\|ire-MVe hrliavim, Inn no definite conclusions could be 
made for it was impns-ihle to coniiol the other variables of age, sex, 
type of material, and time of day, all of which may also affect the 
behavior scores, 

6. Relationship;* were found between single personality charac¬ 
teristics of the 25 children as judged by the nursery attendants and 
the present scores in certain of the facial expressive behavior items. 
The objective semes for talking-to-adnlis and talking-to-children 
corresponded respectively with rated adjtistmcm-to-adult.s, and tu- 
childrett. Hyperactivity, noted in certain children by the judges, 
seemed to lie positively related in facial motility and negatively related 
to hand-tu-fuec-activiiv (such as thumb-sucking ami chewing-on- 
matcrial). 

7. Slight lelniiniidiips weie found lietwccn the rankings of the 
group by iwo judges with respect to social adjustment and ranking 
of the group according in semes for Miriul talking. 

8. No relalion-hips were found between either judged predicta¬ 
bility or judged tenseness and (lie objective scores. 

I). 'I'ii it V.M.mnv m- Tin-: Timk-Sami'MNO M union 

III the analysis of die icmiIi.*, a close correspondence was found 
between the case hi-toiv excel pis, the ratings for all the 25 subjects 
by two judges who worked with the children in the nursery, the 
detailed nur-ciy reports hir nine selected subjects, and I lie facial ex¬ 
pressive behavior scores for each child. Nineiv-oije percent of the 
observed items weie found m agice with like behavior re pm ted in the 
case histories. l , ’uvtbcinioie, die type and fnquenev of the nervous 
habits observed during ibis -uuh were piacrically the same as those 
reported both in die ca-r hisimies anil l»v the two judges. Ibis high 
correspondence dciuou-fj.Hnl the inlidirv of die method and the 
ability of a Ofbminuie -ample taken at inteivals over a period of six 
months to give a line piciuie of the expressive behaviui characteristics 
of tile .subjects observed. 
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The validity of the shorter 15-minute samples was confirmed when 
a high correspondence was found between the daily detailed nursery 
reports for nine selected children and the daily observation scores for 
the same children over the six months’ period. This finding suggests 
that not only the 90-minute, but also the 15-minute samples, may he 
considered valid representations of the span of time covered, six 
months in one case, a day in the other. 

E. Individual Differences 

To illustrate the individual differences in items of facial expressive 
behavior, the individual semes were compared with the group inter¬ 
quartile range. Those which fell outside this range were considered 
either unvisually high or low, those within it as normal. The 25 
children were then differentiated in terms of these unusual deviations. 
Since age is a factor which enters into the determination of the 
amount and character of facial expression, and since the expressive 
patterns for the 25 individuals were all different, it was difficult to 
group the children into expressive types except in broad, general terms 
such as vocal-expressive and non-exprcssivc. 

A new method of analysis based on the range of variability in 
behavior was attempted in this study and was found to be capable of 
differentiating individuals. Scatter diagrams of the ranges of varia¬ 
bility in all the items of facial behavior of the 25 subjects indicated 
certain items which were consistent for the group. These were found 
to be smiling, talking (middle intensity degree), convcrsing-with- 
children, convcrsing-with-adults, gcneral-facial-activity, attentive- 
expression, and the number-of-bchnvior-shifts. 

Certain relationships were suggested between the expressive types 
mentioned above (i.e., vocal and non-expressive), variability, and 
physical or social adjustment difficulties, which might he confirmed in 
more controlled investigations on larger groups of children. It was 
intimated that the individual expressive differences found in this study 
may be affected by the factors of age, sex, choice of material, and 
problem tendencies, as well as by innate differences in personality. 
When the functions of these many variables have been segregated, 
and when norms of the expressive types and the optimum range of 
variability have been determined, it may be possible to use this short 
time method as a tool in clinical studies to diagnose potential adjust- 
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mcnt difficulties and to prescribe certain re-cducative procedure for 
preschool children who have known problem tendencies. 

F. Conclusion 

It was possible to make a tentative evaluation of the time-sampling 
method as a possible clinical tool for the study of individual differ¬ 
ences. Except for one or two minor technical and methodological 
difficulties which arose in this study, and which can easily be handled 
in future researches, the method proved to be very satisfactory. Tire 
procedure was found to he reliable and valid, and the results to be 
accurate and characteristically different for each of the 25 individuals. 




APPENDIX A 

Categories of Behavior and Symbols 

The following is a brief discussion and definition differentiating each 
behavior category used in the present study. 

"A" . . . Attentive-expression ^—indicates that the child is attentive to ob¬ 
servable stimuli, either persona or objects. This is a neutral, natural ex¬ 
pression, involving no muscular movement. 

"V" . . . Viicant-expression ,—indicates that the child is attentive to no ob¬ 
servable external stimuli, 

''2”' . . . Talking ,—may be defined as nil meaningful vocalization with 
conversational intent. It covers all talking whether it is solitary or with 
children and adults. Other vocalizations, such as word play, imitation of 
noises, singing, chanting, squealing and grunting, are taken care of under 
different categories. In the cases where a child starts talking and then be¬ 
comes interested in word play, the category "T” is changed to another 
appropriate category,—either "S" (singing and chanting), or “D" (dramatic 
vocalization). This category, , ‘T , \ is further differentiated in terms of three 
degrees of intensity by recording separately whispering, talking, and shouting 
(length of line denoting intensity.) Low or quiet talking is included with 
whispering, because whispering, or sounds not vocalized, were observed only 
a few times in four-year-old children. These three intensity degrees are 
relatively easy to record and arc capable of differentiating individuals on 
a qualitative basis. 

"D" . . . Drain/itic-vocnl-expression covers all the nan-tonal vocalizations 
which cannot he classed as vocalizations with conversational intent or as 
rhythmical singing or chanting; such as,—loud non-verbal squeals; grunting; 
animal noises; truck and fire engine noises; Imitations of train and engine 
sounds; "boom,” "crash,” "bang” when blocks fall down or the child fires 
an imaginary gun; "darn,” "ugh,” and other interjections. Not being able 
to classify differences by length of line, at the end of each five-minute ob¬ 
servation, a notation is made of the types of dramatic vocalization which 
were employed. 

" S ” . . . Stuffing ,—indicates tonal, rhythmical vocalizations. This category 
is further differentiated in terms of three degrees of intensity by recording 
separately humming, singing, and chanting (length of line denoting intensity). 
The difference between these three is easily recognizable. Humming is 
a non-verbal form of singing ancl is accomplished with the mouth closed, and 
the head cavity used as the chief resonator. Singing includes all the attempts 
to reproduce actual songs whether the tune is accurate or not, and, also, to 
designate any time a child makes up a tune to Ids own words. Chanting 
covers rhythmical shouting which usually maintains fl single tonal pitch 
with vocal accompaniment of one or two words such as "ding-dong” repeated 
again and again, It often develops from an original "D" form of behavior, 
ant! is usually loud. 

"L” , . . Laughing ,—may he defined as the muscular movements of the 
face indicating the overt expression of pleasure (implied). This category is 
further differentiated in terms of three degrees of intensity by recording 
separately smiling, chuckling, and laughing (length of line denoting inten¬ 
sity). Smiling is a silent expression and is characterized by the drawing up 
of the corners of the month. It was found to be a very consistent ancl familiar 
mode of response and this regularity of pattern differentiates it easily from 
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general facial movements |ti lie discussed under "F\ Chuckling and laughing 
are smiles accompanied hy dilferent degrees 11/ vorali'/nlinli. Chuckling is of 
of a lower pilch ill an laughing, usually briefer in duration, and is accom¬ 
panied by normal talking. Laughing is of a higher pilch, occurs when there 
is greater than norma] activity, and is associated with shouting and squealing, 

. . , Crying ,—indicates the overt expression of disvmueitlmeiu (im¬ 
plied}. This category is further differentiated in terms of three degrees of 
intensity hy recording separately frowning, whimpering, and crying. The 
lowest degree covers the milder forms of overt displeasure such os frowning, 
pouting, initial tears shed without any vocal accompaniment, and the early 
and Jinn I stages of crying, ivhcn the child’s lower lip is trembling or lie is 
snuffling, Whining, whimpering, groaning, and all cases in which tears arc 
accompanied hy intelligible talking, arc included in the middle degree of 
crying, This is easily differentiated from the other various forms of vocaliza¬ 
tion because of the presence of tears. Loud crying, sobbing, and angry or 
fearful shouting with tears are the types of behavior covered by the highest 
degree of "C". 

" F" , . . Facial-Activity, —is defined ns any miscellaneous activity of the 
muscles of the face. This includes such items as: lifting cyc-hrnws, puckering 
face (often observed when the child faces the suit), opening and closing 
mouth without vocalization, chewing tongue, mouthing longue with effort 
(almost invariably seen when children arc learning to cut,—their Jaws 
clmnp down on their longues synchronously with the movements of their 
fingers manipulating the scissors and paper; also observed in many other 
.situations involving concentration combined with cITort) ; also grimaces and 
imitations of animal or adult expressions; nr eating and chewing during 
an imaginary feast. 

M /f" ■ . ■ Uantl-ln-fare-aclivUyr^ covers all facial muscular activity in¬ 
volving contact cither with other parts of the body or other objects or 
persons. Tor example, under this category is included such behavior ns: 
thumb or finger sucking; nibbing chin, eyes, nose, etc.; pushing hair away 
from eyes; leaning face on hand, knee, chair or other abject; chewing paint 
brush handle, blocks, book, or sweater; blowing or picking nose, nnd drink¬ 
ing out of n cup or using n spoon during imaginary play (where actual 
contact with the face is present; if there is mouthing without actual contact, 
the category is used). 

“ = ” . . . This symbol is vised to indiente that live child is referring his 
behavior to other children. 

fl . . . This is tire symbol used in the same context as “=" to indicate 
that the child is referring his behavior to adults. 

“T— 4 -" . , , This symbol signifies that the child is replying to a con¬ 
versation initiated by another child, 

. , , This symbol signifies thnt the child is replying to n con¬ 
versation initiated by nn adult. 

"T)>" and "T—o” . . . These are symbols used to indicate conversations 
initiated by, (n) other children, or (b) adults, conversations to whicli the 
child under observation does not reply either immediately or at all. These 
items could not be entered accurately on the records because of the limits 
of time, nnd were inserted in addition to recording the behavior of the 
subject merely ns orientational devices to aid in making out the final descrip¬ 
tive summary at the end of each five minutes. 

The following is an example of how these two categories are used. Child 
XXV was approached by nn adult while she was crying, but did not reply. 
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The duration nf the adult's con versa lion is approximately represented by 
the symbol "‘ 1 followed liy a line. These are placed immediately above 
the checks for crying. A fciv seconds later another child spoke to her with 
[in response and the same (cchniiiue was used with the symbol "T=o", These 
iwn categories Mp either to explain the child's subsequent behavior, or to 
analyse further a peruxl wherein there arc no individual symbol changes 
to describe wluii is going on during the live minutes. 


Standing in the oorner of the reoeptlon rooa 
whimpering enl/Tling 6oreaaiing. - aryine hardi 


n i mu ii 


nil 



“Boro is tho doll 
T> you oan ueo 1 ' 


A child ofTorii her a toy. She control* herself 
to a sniffle* then start* crying again 



FIGURE 5 
Suajccr XXV 


11 1 


"/" ,. . Is the symbol used in connection with "T” to simplify the recording 
of tliose times when the child being observed converses back and forth 
scvcrnl times with some other child, ft indicates that the other child is talking 
and is employed ns a symbol only when the subject is listening with an at¬ 
tentive expression and there is no muscular activity of the face. If die sub- 
jeer. smiles or frowns while the other individual is talking, the symbols repre¬ 
senting these types of behavior arc insetted and the symbol 'T^o” placed 
above the recording as has already been explained, to indicate, approximately, 
the extent of the other child’s conversation. 

The "/” symbol and 'T— o" and "r>" were used in this study merely 
as recording devices and, because of the limits of time, could not be entered 
accurately on the records. Since these symbols proved to be mere approxi¬ 
mations, ami cannot he included as facial expressions of the subject under 
observation, they will not he nsec! in the final analysis of the results. It 
will not be possible, therefore, to check reliability by the subject-object ratio 
as Loomis (14-7) did in her study. 

"A’ 1 • ■ ■ This symbol is used every time the free of the child is so turned 
away that it cannot lie seen, or that both eyes are not visible to the observer. 




APPENDIX B 

Reliability 

1. Reliability of (he Device hi (fie Hands of (he Observer (Nature of the 
Instrument). 

To indicate (he reliability of (he observer in the vise of the device, tabula¬ 
tions were made: (a) of how often the stop watch was halted at the end 
of a time period other than exactly 300 seconds; (£) of the number of times 
the second-notations, i.c., symbols and lines (recorded by the observer) did 
not coincide with the number of seconds according to the stop watch. Table 
11 indicates the timing errors; Table 12, the second-notation errors. 


TABLE 11 
Timing Errors 


Period in seconds registered by 
stop watch 

1914-35 

1935-36 

Total 

240" — 269" 

5 

1 

6 

270" — 299" 

1 


1 

301" — 329" 

13 

16 

29 

330" — 359" 

6 

2 

8 

360" — 390" 

5 


5 

Total 

30 

19 

49 


TABLE 12 

Second-Notation Errors 


The total number of symbols and lines for all the records correctly timed by 

the stop watch 


Total symbols and lines 

1934-3 S 

1935-36 

Total 

310-311 

4 

7 

11 

305-309 

41 

23 

64 

301-304 

47 

66 

113 

300 

55 

42 

97 

295-299 

33 

22 

55 

290-294 

40 


40 

Total 

220 

160 

3S0 


Out of the total 429 records, in 49, or 11 per cent, there was an error 
in the stopping of the stop watch (see Table II). Over half of these errors 
were within 30 seconds of the rquired 300; the other half were within one 
minute. This represents a fairly large deviation in timing in these feiv 
cases. Since the results, however, were expressed in terms of percentages 
of the total number of seconds timed, and not in terms of frequency or 
number of seconds, it was felt that the five six-minute observations and the six 
four-minute observations could be included without materially affecting the 
total results. This was done only when it was necessary to fill out as 
complete a record as possible for those children for whom it was impossible 
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to make other more accurate observations. 31 The other 3HO records 
were timed exactly by the stop watch; hut of these, only 97 coincided 
accurately with the second-notations of the observer (Table 12). However, 
the number of second-notations in the rest of these 380 records added up 
to within ±10 of the required 300, nr a maximum error of only ±3 per cent. 

Table 13 demonstrates these sources of error in the total number of 
records. 


TABLE 13 


Comhined Timing a no Second-Notation Errors 




Maximum per- 




Maximum 

ceutagc error 

Maximum per- 

Number of 

Percentage 

percentage 

in second- 

tentage of 

records 

□f total 

error in timing 

notations 

total errors 

97 

23% 

0 

0 

0 

283 

66% 

0 

±3 

± 3 

29 

7% 

±10 

±3* 

±13 

20 

4% 

±20 

±3* 

±23 


(*A timing error is assumed to make no difference in the percentage error 
in second-notation.) 


It can be easily seen from this table that in 89 per cent of the records 
the maximum possible percentage error was ±3 per cent or less, while in 
only + per cent did it exceed ±13 per cent. 

About twice ns many errors were made during the first series of observa¬ 
tions as during the last. Practice in the use of the device leading to im¬ 
proved technique probably is an impoitnnt factor here. 

In both Tables 11 and 12 there were move errors of over-estimation than 
undcr-csdmation. This is probably due co a difference in the bias or set 


at Comparison of percentages based on four-, five-, and six-minute observa¬ 
tions : 

Four-minute (240") Five-minute (300") Six-minute (360") 

1" 0.4% 0.3% 0.3% 

£0" 4.2 3.3 2.8 

30" 12.5 10.0 8,3 

Of n total observation period almost all of the different forms of be¬ 
havior only occupied from I to 30 seconds and the percentages based on 
these small figures have a possible error of ±2.5% when the timing error 
is as great as one minute. 

75" 31.2% 25.0% 20.8% 

Only one behavior item in each observation period occupied as many 
as 75 seconds with a possible error of ±6.0%. 

150" 62,5% 50.0% 41.7% 

Only one behavior Item in each observation period occupied as many as 
150 seconds with a possible error of ±12.0%, 
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of tlie observer, for other persons who have used the device have found 
the opposite to be true (125). 

2. Reliability of the Observer in Recording Data (Skill of the Observer). 

Three separate types of safeguards were made to insure the reliability 
Df the observer. In the first place, the objective categories of the facial 
expressive behavior to be recorded prevented erroneous judgments on the 
part of the observer. Secondly, It was noted in the preliminary investiga¬ 
tion, confirming the findings of Hosic (63), that two different types of 
behavior seldom occurred at the same lime in children of this age, so that 
the recording of their expressive behavior was greatly simplified. In other 
words, these children smile, talk, or frown, but rarely combine any two. 
In the third place, the observer was never seen by the children in the 
majority of the observations. The nursery is equipped with “one-way- 
vision" screens, anti during all the observations made on children in the 
indoor play room the observer was seated behind one of these (52, p. 61; 
51, p. 95). 

To offset any criticism which might he made that this use of screens 
may have prevented the finer, more delicate shades of expression from 
being seen, the outdoor observations were made differently to check the 
visibility of these screens. On half of the children (age and sex controlled 
as far as possible) the outdoor records at the end of the morning were made 
while the observer was situated among the children in the play yard, The 
observations on the other half of the children playing outdoors were made 
by the observer from behind a screen door. For the first half of the 
children, therefore, the "screen" factor entered into the making of the 
indoor records only; for the rest of the children the "screen” factor was 
present throughout all the observations. Medians were then determined for 
all the items of behavior as found in all the indoor and all the outdoor 
records of the first half of the children. Similar medians were determined 
for the. second half also, The indoor medians for tlic two groups of 
children were exactly the same and the outdoor medians were practically 
the same for all the items of behavior, but larger medians for the active 
expressive behavior forms were found outdoors than indoors in both groups 
of children. Furthermore, this difference was greater in the second group 
where screens had been used throughout the recording of the observations. 
The greater expressiveness of the second group outdoors may be a true 
behavior characteristic of these children or may be due to the fact that 
the screen was hiding tire observer. In either case, the fact remains tiiat 
when screens were used, as many or perhaps even more shades of expression 
were observed than when screens were not used. We may assume, therefore, 
that the use of screens is no impediment to visibility. 

Tn order to check the reliability of the ubserver, two observers made 15 
simultaneous five-minute records. In making these records only one of 
the pair timed the interval of observation, indicating by a signal the be¬ 
ginning and end of each period. Some error between the total number 
of second-notations recorded by each of the two observers is to be expected, 
since it was impossible for both observers to begin and end on exactly the 
same second. Of the 4456 stop-watch seconds, Observer "X" recorded 4441 
second-notations and Observer ,( Y" 4463. This makes a total of only 22 
second-notations difference between the two observers. 

These 15 simultaneous records were then analyzed according to: (a) the 
the agreement between the behavior categories recorded; and (b) the total 
number of second-notations in which the two observers did not agree. 
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The comparison between the behavior items recorded by both observers 
for each five-minote interval indicated fnirly high agreement, Table 14 

TABLE 14 

The Number of Behavior Categories Simultaneously Recorder jiy Each 


or Two 

Observers 

During 

Fifteen Observations 


Observations 

1 2 3 

4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

Total 

Categories 
recorded by 
both "X" k "Y" 

5 5 7 

5 8 6 

9 7 5 5 5 10 9 6 7 

99 

Categories 
recorded by 
"A"’ alone 

1 


1 

2 

Categories 
recorded by 
“Y" alone 


1 

11 12 

6 

107 


indicates this agreement between the two observers for each observation in 
the total series of IS. For cxnmple, in the first simultaneous observation 
five behavior items were checked with perfect agreement by both, and 
there were no disagreements; in the second there was perfect agreement 
ns to five, but Observer "X” recorded one bchnvior item not recorded by 
Observer "Y.” Of the 107 categories, 99, or 93 per cent, were recorded 
with perfect ngreement by both observers. Only two were checked by 
Observer "X ,J and not by Observer "Y"; and six by Observer "Y" and 
not by Observer " X This excellent agreement is especially striking if it 
is kept in mind that in the 15 observations, 285 possible items of behavior 
could have been recorded. 

When the 15 simultaneous five-minute records were analyzed for dis¬ 
agreement between simultaneous second-notations by the two observers, 
those seconds in which the symbol “A” occurred in cither record were 
not counted, for this indicated that one or the other was unable to sec the 
nctivity of the child’s face. Only those seconds in which both observers 
could see the child's face were compared, Table 15 gives the number of 

TABLE 15 

The Numdrr of Second-Notatcons Not Recorded Alike by Two Observers 
for Fifteen Simultaneous Observations 

Observation, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 Total 

Number of second- 
notations not re¬ 
corded alike 7 1 28 13 1 15 30 1 10 24 6 1 30 21 7 198 


discrepancies in second-notations for each pair of simultaneous five-minute 
records. 

This table indicates tlinl in eight records the two observers disagreed in 
10 nr less sccond-notntion9, in two records the disagreement was between 
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II mul 20, ami in five records there were 21 to 30 second-notations not 
cheeked alike. When the 11*11 second-notations, in the total IS observations 
which the tivo observers had in common were compared, in only 198 of 
these was there disagreement between the two observers. This means 
that in onlj' 4 per cent of (lie second-notations did one observer disagree 
with the other. 

3. Reliability or Infernal Consistency oj the Data (Fluctuations hi the 
Behavior of the Individual). 

As has beet) the practice of writers on the subject of social behavior, 
group odd-even rnnk correlation coefficients were computed from the present 
results, to check the interna! consistency of the data. These coefficients 
were determined for each of the behavior items for the whole group of 
subjects. Five out of the 17 behavior items give coefficients over .70 [talking 
,72; gencral-fncial-nctivity {'*/-”*) .73; whimper ,G4; crying .81; and 
dramatic-vocalization (' r D") .90]; only three of the coefficients are below 
.50 (chuckle ,19; frown ,12; and sing .44). The coefficients for the rest of 
the items range between .50 and .70. Wherever comparisons were possible 
between these correlation coefficients and those of previous investigators, 
amazingly high correspondences were found in every instance. 

In averaging the results in this way, the periodic fluctuations in the 
behavior of each subject at the six separate observations has been more or 
less submerged. The closer the correspondence between the mean of each 
individual odd observation and the mean of each individual even observa¬ 
tion, the higher, of course, will be the rank coefficients of correlation 
between the two groups of means. Since there were insufficient records 
for any one of the subjects, individual consistency in behavior could not be 
determined statistically within the limits of this investigation. The fact, 
however, that decided consistencies and inconsistencies in behavior were 
noted from observation to observation among the individual members of 
the group (see Section V) suggests that the group consistency correlation 
coefficients were probably affected unfavorably by this individual variability 
in behavior. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that group consistency 
correlation coefficients are also affected unfavorably by infrequently oc- 
curing behavior items. For this reason greater possibilities were offered 
far somewhat lower coefficients of correlation in whispering, singing, and 
crying. These two factors,—individual variability and infrequency in 
behavior,— suggest that the odd-even correlation coefficients, though fairly 
low and unreliable, were probably due to an insufficient sample rather than 
to the technique of recording, 

In order to see how small a unit could be used to give predictable results, 
the scores for the Inst day’s observations were ranked for the group, and 
coefficients of correlation were found between these and the ranks of the 
group according to their total scores, These correlations proved to be 
practically as high as the odd-even consistency correlations discussed above. 
All of them, however, are above .40, and all but five are above .50. Those 
between .40 and .50 are: smile .4-1; chuckle ,41; laugh ,46; general-facial- 
activity ("!'“) ,43 ; and frown .47. 

In this section an attempt lias been made to demonstrate the reliability 
of the expressive behavior items observed and of the observer in the use 
of the device, Further discussion is added to the question of reliability 
in Section V, In that section emphasis is placed upon the individual rather 
than on the group, because it was found that - individual variability was 
very pronounced and that group results {or the sum of variable individuals) 
must needs be influenced by such Inconsistency. 
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